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INTRODUCTION 

Many  of  my  friends  have  asked  me  to  publish  in 
the  more  permanent  form  of  a  book  some  of  the 
speeches  and  addresses  that  I  have  had  the  honour 
of  makmg  before  a  great  variety  of  audiences  during 
my  career^  This  request  I  gladly  comply  with,  and 
I  use  the  first  break  in  a  life-long  series  of  pressing 
business  and  political  engagements  to  prepare  the 
book  for  publication. 

WhUe  a  man  makes  many  enemies  by  frankly 
speaking  his  mind,  as  it  has  been  my  principle  and 
my  habit  to  do,  he  makes  many  friends  also;  and 
I  certainly  have  every  reason  to  be  thankful  both  for 
the  number  and  for  the  constancy  of  my  friends 
Speaking  as  I  have  done,  on  many  subjects,  and  in 
support  of  many  causes,  I  could  not  hope  to  carry 
with  me  m  all  things  those  who  agreed  with  me  in 
many  things;  but  among  those  whose  good  opinion 
I  vaJued.  there  have  been  few  who  were  not  willing 
to  believe  that  I  was  no  less  candid  when  I  differed 

Any  reference  to  my  friends  would  be  incomplete 
did  It  not  mclude  special  mention  of  the  people  who 
continuously  honoured  me  with  their  suffr^es  in 
elections  covering  a  period  of  thirty-two  yeara.  and 
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who,  I  believe,  would  have  continued  so  to  honour 
me  had  not  illness  compelled  me  to  decline  another 
nommation.    At  the  time  of  the  dissolution  of  1904, 
there  was  but  one  member  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons—Hon.  John  Costigan,  of  Victoria,  N.B.— who 
had  represented  one  constituency  in  that  House  for  a 
longer  period  than  I  had.    To  the  kindness  and 
confidence  of  the  yeomen  of  grand  old  North  Norfolk 
I  owe  this  signal  honour.    I  should  be  callous,  in- 
deed, if  I  did  not  feel,  and  express  gratitude  for  it. 
Many  a  man  tries  to  do  his  duty  in  public  life, 
but  only  some  men  are  so  fortunate  as  to  find  their 
work  appreciated.    Let  North  Norfolk  be  forever  re- 
membered as  always  ready  to  give  generous  assistance 
to  itp  -vTlling  servants. 

I  ha-.,  some  hope  that  the  student  of  public  affairs 
will  find  in  this  volume  historical  and  other  material 
that  will  be  of  value  to  him.  As  the  weight  to  be 
given  to  facts  alleged,  or  opinions  expressed,  depends 
upon  the  man  who  sets  them  forth,  those  who  turn 
to  this  volume  have  a  right  to  facts  upon  which  to 
base  such  a  judgment.  This  makes  some  account  of 
myself  necessary. 

I  am  the  eldest  son  of  Adam  Chariton,  from  New- 
castle-on-Tyne,  England.  I  was  born  at  Garbutts- 
viUe,  New  York,  on  February  3,  1829.  I  attended 
the  common  and  high  schools  of  that  district,  and 
also  had  the  advantage  of  some  special  reading. 
I  studied  medicine  for  a  time,  but  recoiled  at  the 
dissecting  room.  I  read  law  also,  and  intended  to 
be  a  lawyer,  but  circumstances  forbade.   My  parents 
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removed  to  Canada  with  their  family  in  1849,  and 
settled  near  Ayr,  Ontario.     I  worked  on  my  father's 
farm  until  1853,  when  I  engaged  with  a  partner  in 
carrying  on  a  general  store  at  Lynedoch,  which  has 
smce  been  my  home.      Store-keeping  led  to  grain- 
buying  and  lumbering.   Those  were  the  days  of  mag- 
nificent pines  in  this  district,  and  I  took  part  in  the 
removal  of  the  timber  to  market,  and  the  opening  up 
of  what  is  now  one  of  the  finest  farming  sections  on 
the  continent.    Working  either  for  myself  or  for  em- 
ployers, I  took  part  in  every  phase  of  lumbering,  from 
making  and  rafting  the  logs  and  sawing  lumber,  to 
dealing  in  the  market.    On  the  removal  of  the  pine 
from   this  section,   I  extended   my   operations    to 
Michigan  and  Northern  Ontario,  where,  by  myself 
and  with  different  partners,  I  have  for  years  been 
actively  engaged  in  lumbering. 

I  was  elected  township  councillor  of  Chariotteville 
in  1866  and  in  1857,  after  which  I  declined  re-elec- 
tion.   In  the  Dominion  election  of  1872  I  was  re- 
turned to  the  House  of  Commons  as  the  representa- 
tive of  North  Norfolk.    That  position  I  continued  to 
fill  until  1904.     In  the  last  general  election  in  which 
I  took  part— that  of  1900—1  was  returned  by  ac- 
clamation.    I  was  made  chairman  of  the  Royal  Com- 
mission to  investigate  the  mineral  resources  of  On- 
tario in  1888.    In  1898,  I  was  appointed  a  member 
of  the  Joint  High  Commission  to  arrange  a  settle- 
ment of  the  matters  in  dispute  between  Canada  and 
the  United  States. 
As  a  youth  I  was  instrumental  in  organizing  liter- 
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ary  and  debating  societies  in  places  in  which  I  Uved 
I  was  one  of  the  founders  of  a  circulating  library  in 
Ayr     My  first  experience  in  public  speaking  was  in 
the  dehvery  of  lectures  which  I  had  prepared  as  a 
useful  exercise  in  the  course  of  my  self-education  in 
literature.    From  this  I  went  on  to  the  delivery  of 
carefully  written  addresses  on  living  but  non-political 
questions.     This  work  brought  me  into  prominence, 
and  I  was  asked  to  speak  at  political  meetings. 
*rom  that  time  I  have  usually  spoken,  not  from 
manuscript,  but  from  notes  after  careful  preparation 
I  have  been  for  many  years  a  contributor  to  news- 
papers and  magazines,  and  numerous  articles  of 
mine  have  appeared  in  the  leading  periodicals  of 
America  and  Great  Britain. 

My  father's  house  was  a  place  where  religion  was 
both  preached  and  practised,  and  my  religious  asso- 
ciations have  always  been  with  the  Presbyterian 
Church.  I  have  been  a  delegate  to  many  of  the 
councils  of  the  church,  including  the  General  Assem- 
bly, and  also  to  the  Pan-Pi-esbyterian  CouncO  in 
Toronto.  I  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Dominion 
Lord's  Day  Alliance. 

My  name  will  be  remsmberod  by  the  Charlton  Act. 
I  have  been  the  author  of  several  statutes,  but  this 
Act  IS  the  only  one  of  great  importance.  It  took 
years  of  parliamentary  fighting  to  place  that  law  on 
the  Statute-book.  Some  may  ask  why  no  speech  on 
that  subject  is  included  here.  It  is  not  that  I  am 
ashamed  of  the  work  I  did  to  secure  this  protection 
for  young  giris  against  the  wiles  of  jM  eviUminded— 
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far  from  it.    I  waa  driven  to  take  up  this  question 
only  by  the  strongest  sense  of  public  duty ;  and  I 
succeeded  ;-let  the  Chariton  Act  speak  for  itself 

When  I  review  the  mass  of  material  which  my 
public  speaking  of  over  forty  years  affords  for  such  a 
book  as  this,  I  find  it  almost  impossible  to  make  a 
choice,  or,  having  chosen,  to  decide  upon  the  ar- 
rangement As  to  the  selection  of  speeches,  I  have 
exercised  my  best  judgment.  In  the  arrangement  I 
have  been  guided  in  part  by  the  necessities  of  the 
situation,  and  in  part  by  the  judgment  of  friends 

i"Lr^^?'"'7"f  ^'  ^°  '^'  °^*i°'  »  '"ere 
matter  of  taste,  and  only  suggestive  of  order. 

I  acknowledge  with  thanks  the  kindness  of  the 
publishers  of  the  Aorth  American  Eeview  in  allowine 
me  to  use  here  an  article  contributed  by  me  to  the^ 
issue  of  February,  1904.  That  article  was.  in  effect, 
a  report  of  a  speech  I  had  made  in  Boston,  and  per- 
mission to  use  it  here  with  some  additions  is  a  great 
advantage.  I  have  been  assisted  in  the  work  of 
prepanng  this  book  for  the  press  by  my  friend,  Mr. 
A.  C.  Campbell,  of  the  House  of  Commons  reporting 
staff,  to  whom  also  acknowledgments  are  made 


Twin  Oakt, 

Lynedoch,  1905. 


JOHN  CHARLTON. 
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CANADA'S  TRANSPORTATION  PROBLEM 


THE    NATIONAL    TRANSCONTINENTAL    RAILWAY 

REPLY  TO  THE  HON.   MR.   BLAIR 

Legislative  action  respecting  the  Canadian  na- 
tional transcontinental  railway  was  foreshadowed  in 
the  Speech  from  the  Throne  in  opening  the  Dominion 
parliament  m  1903.     Negotiations  with  the  repre 
wntatives  of  the  proposed   Grand  Trunk  Pacific 
Railway  Company  proceeded  during   the  session 
These  negotiations  and  the  discussion  of  the  terms  of 
incorporation  of  the  company  consumed  time.    The 
Opposition  complained  loudly  of  delay.    The  situa- 
tion was  complicated  by  the  resignation  of  the  Hon. 
A.  G.  Blair,  Minister  of  Railways  and  Canals,  owing 
to  his  dissatisfaction  with  the  poUcy  decided  upon  by 
the  government.    It  was  then  expected  thaV  Mr 
Blair  would  make  the  strongest  attack  upon  the  new 
railway  scheme,  and  the  Prime  Minister.  Sir  Wilfrid 
Launer  asked  me  to  reply  to  Mr.  Blair's  criticisms 
and  lead  m  upholding  the  government's  policy.    The 
«reat  debate  took  place  on  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier's 
motion  to  ratify  the    agreement  with  the  Grand 
Ir;«   ^:f  ^^"-*y  Company.    This  motion  w^ 
made  on  the  afternoon  of  August  11,1 903.    Sir  Wil- 
fnd  did  not  speak,  having  explained  the  project  at 
an  earlier  stage  of  the  bill    Mr.  Blair  wL  the 
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iint  speaker  of  the  afternoon.  T  followed  in  the 
erening,  dealing  with  Mr.  Blair'a  speech  point  by 
point  The  next  day  the  debate  was  resumed,  and  I 
was  afforded  an  opportunity  to  present  my  riews 
more  in  the  form  of  a  set  speech.  The  report  here 
given  is  that  of  Hamard,  revised  and  condensed. 

Harm  of  Comnum,  AvguH  11,  1908. 
Bfa.  Chaalton— Mr.  Speaker:    We  are  engaged  in  dis- 
euaeing  a  question  of  very  great  importance.    Never  in  the 
hiatory  of  Canada  has  a  question  so  important  engaged  the 
attention  of  parliament,  and  been  brou^^t  before  the  people 
of  this  country.    It  is  a  question  which  we  should  attempt 
to  discuss  in  a  spirit  of  fairness,  in  a  spirit  o*"  candour,  and 
with  a  desire  to  promote  the  best  interests  of  Canada.    This 
Is  a  project  which  has  to  do  with  the  future  of  our  country 
far  down  in  its  histoiy,  and  no  individual  in  this  House,  no 
individual  in  this  country,  has  an  interest  in  this  matter  differ- 
ent from  that  of  other  individuals;  all  are  interested  in  hav- 
big  a  policy  car  xi  out  by  this  government  which  will  be  for 
the  benefit  of  the  whole  country.    There  may  be  differences 
of  opinion,  honest  differences  of  opinion.    There  inevitably 
will  be  such  differences;    and,  hdeed,  differences  have  ex- 
isted within  the  ranlcs  of  the  Liberal  party.    This  question 
has  been  discussed  in  all  its  phases  withm  the  ranks  of  the 
party.    The  most  courteous  consideration  has  been  given 
by  members  of  the  government  to  the  views  presented  by 
the  members  of  the  Liberal  party  with  regard  to  this  pro- 
ject.   There  is  nothing  that  has  been  presented  here  to-day 
by  the  honourable  gentleman  (Hon.  Mr.  Blair)  that  has  not 
received  consideration,  that  has  not  been  fully  considered,  and 
a  decision  reached  with  regard  to  it.    The  honourable  gentle- 
man (Hon.  Mr.  Blair)  tells  us  that  this  measure  has  been 
urged  with  unexampled  haste,  that  it  has  been  sprung  upon 
the  country  without  due  deliberation.    Why,  sir,  this  ques- 
tion has  been  under  discussion  in  the  country  and  has 
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recrivwl  the  attention  of  the  public  for  months;  ahno«t  for 
yttn. 

The  question  of  another  transcontinental  line  was  de«Ut  with 
neari^a  ymr  ago  by  the  >  ery  gentleman  (Hon.  Mr.  Blair)  who 
has  \mn  addresring  the  House  to-night;  and  I  ehaU  read,  ta 
due  time,  what  that  honourable  gentleman  said,  and  I  shaU 
contrast,  with  a  feeling  of  pain,  his  sentiments  uttered  a  year 
ago  and  the  sentmients  which  he  uttered  to-night.  TTie 
question  has  not  been  sprung  without  due  deliberation;  the 
question  has  been  thoroughly  considered.  Of  couree,  parlia- 
ment has  been  delayed  by  the  consideration  of  this  quStion- 

^.^ZIT^f^"^  '^•°"  "^"^'^^  ^"^^  than  we  would 
have  done  if  it  had  not  been  mider  consideration.    I  have 
approved  of  the  deUy,  and  the  country  wiU  approve  of  it 
The  government  has  decided  not  to  enter  hastUy  upon  a  de- 

S!v  K.  ^.  ^  conditions  in  relation  to  this  case, Td 
meth  /^rr*^  *'  -^'^  ^^"'"^  *'*«'  ^"«  deliberition. 
J!2!S    ♦  ^  ?f ""°."  u  *^"^*  °'  ^^'^"^t  it  has  not  been 

JS^S^L  r  ^'  *'  ^  "°'  *^"  *"^^«^  »t  without  fuU 
conmderation  of  every  cireumstance  and  condition  that  had 
a  bearing  upon  the  matter. 

Mi!Si;fiTn*!l^/T'^  ^^°"-  ^'  »^^>  »y«  that  the  Prime 
M^r  held  that  the  necessity  for  the  construction  of  thiJ 
road  was  urgent,  and  he  presented  that  statement  as  a  reflec- 

thit  Jh«  S^!  v^'w*'  ?""  t'^  ^*"y'  ««  "^^  ^^dence 
Sn-  S  .^""^  ^""***r  h«  heen  iiifluenced  by  considera- 
tions  that  are  not  considerations  of  wisdom,  and  that,  in  fa™ 
the  statement  of  tiie  Prime  Minister  that  the  neceiuy  for 

^^2  '^°V^  ^^K'T"'^  ""^  ^8«"t,  is  an  ill-founded 
^hnul  honourable  gentleman  (Hon.  Mr.  Blair)  spoke 

as  though  our  only  choice  was  either  to  wait  a  little  whU^as 

^r^^t'  1J°  P^^^  ^*^  '^^  P"^j««*  ^^^  have  'the 
^  TJT:  ^^;'"'  ""^  ^''  "°*  to  have  the  road  next 
year,  it  is  not  a  question  as  to  whether  we  should  have  a 
transcontmental    line    immediately,  but  whether  th^ne* 
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cessity  for  it  is  urgent.    This  line  cannot  be  constructed  in 
less  than  five  years.     In  the  meantime,  a  great  tide  of  immi- 
gration is  pouring  into  the  North-West.    What  will  be  the 
condition  of  things  in  that  country  five  years  from  to-day? 
Its  productions  will  have  increased;    they  may  be  doubled, 
they  possibly  may  by  that  time  be  quadrupled.    The  gov- 
ernment is  simply  taking  time  by  the  forelock,  taking  into 
consideration  conditions,  not  as  they  exist  to-day,  but  as 
they  will  exist  as  soon  or  sooner  than  they  can  provide  the 
means  to  meet  them.    And  so,  I  repeat,  the  necessity  is  an 
mgent  necessity.    We  shall  need   transportation  facilities 
in  the  North-West  as  fast,  if  not  faster,  than  they  can  be  pro- 
vided.   Every  bushel  of  wheat  that  is  raised  in  that  country, 
all  the  productions  of  its  soil,  must  find  egress  by  rail.    Our 
North-West  is  not  provided,  as  are  the  western  states  of  the 
United  States,  with  great  channels  of  communication,  with 
rivers  flowing  to  the  sea,  rivers  that  furnish  outlets  to  com- 
merce;   but  the  productions  of  our  West  must  reach  the 
tidewater  or  the  Great  Lakes  by  rail.    Our  prairie  region 
must  have  railway  facilities  for  every  farmer  in  it.    And 
so  the  government  is  not  only   taking  into  consideration 
the  circumstances  that  now  exist  but  the  conditions  that 
inevitably  will  exist.    The  government  has  made  a  reason- 
able calculation  as  to  what  conditions  they  have  to  meet 
five  years  from  to-day;   they  have  realized  that  these  condi- 
tions will  imperatively  demand  additional  transportation 
facilities;  and  they  have  set  themselves  to  work— not  with 
undue  haste,  not  prematurely,  but  at  a  time  when  it  was 
necessary  to  take  action— to  enter  upon  a  course  of  policy 
which  will  result  in  meeting  this  emergency  when  it  does  ar- 
rive. 

My  honourable  friend  (Hon.  Mr.  Blair)  m  the  course  of  his 
speech  indulged  in  one  remark  which  possibly,  upon  matiu* 
reflection,  and  when  he  is  cool,  and  has  a  candid  moment,  he 
will  regret;  and  that  is,  sir,  to  attribute  to  this  government 
the  desire  to  please  Senator  CJox. 
SoBiE  Hon.  Membebs — ^Hear,  hear. 
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Mb.  Charlton— Let  my  honourable  friends  on  the  opposite 
side  cheer.  I  do  not  know  whether  such  action  is  quite 
consistent  with  the  course  they  have  hitherto  pursued,  or 
whether  it  strikes  them  as  a  natural  thing  to  do;  but  I  do 
think  this  imputation  was  unworthy  of  the  honourable 
gentleman  (Hon.  Mr.  Blair),  applied  to  the  coUeagues  with 
whom  he  had  recently  acted,  and  applied  under  these  cir- 
cumstances, when  we  are  facing  a  great  national  emergency 
Am  Hon.  Member— A  crisis. 

Mr.  Charlton— No,  not  a  crisis.  When  we  are  simply 
taking  such  action  as  prudence  requires  for  promoting  the 
interests  of  this  yoimg  nation. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  our  judgment  as  to  this  measure  should 
be  governed  by  a  careful  examination  into  the  character 
of  the  undertaking.  It  is  a  very  easy  thing  to  raise  ques- 
tions to  befog  a  case;  a  very  easy  thing  to  appeal  to  preju- 
dices; to  ascribe  motives;  to  bring  in  Senator  Cox  and  other 
urelevant  matters.  But  what  we  want  to  examine  into 
on  this  occasion  is  this:  What  is  the  character  of  this  proposi- 
tion which  the  government  has  laid  before  this  House  of 
Commons?  I  think,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  proposition  is  a 
good  one.  I  have  exammed  it  carefully,  and  I  have  arrived 
at  that  conclusion  dispassionately,  simply  because  an  ex- 
amination of  all  the  conditions  bearing  on  the  case  forces 
that  conclusion  upon  me.  Other  gentlemen  may  arrive  at  a 
different  conclusion. 
An  Hon.  Member— Sure. 

Mr.  Charmwn— Some  honourable  gentleman  says,  sure 
Quite  likely  many  of  them  wiD.  Their  conclusions  may  be 
just  as  honest  as  mine.  Mme  may  be  baaed  on  fallacious 
rearons;  the  same  may  be  said  of  theirs.  It  is  for  us  to 
Bit  down  cahnly  and  argue  out  this  question,  to  avoid  appeals 
to  prejudice  and  to  party  spirit,  if  that  is  possible,  and  to 
judge  this  proposition  upon  its  merits.  It  may  be  that  the 
honourable  ex-Minister  of  RaUways  thought  he  was  doing 
this;  but  if  he  did,  I  do  not  think  he  grasped  very  accur- 
ately or  veiy  fully  the  merits  of  the  scheme. 
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The  honoiu»ble  geutleman  chose  to  make  a  quotation  from 
Sf,  TO^'ii'?  *^?  1^^  honourable  leader  of  the  government 
to  behttle  the  feare  expressed  by  the  Premier-to  assert  that 
Sn^r"!  «^'^^'  ^d  that  it  was  aU  nonsense  to 
i wl  ^^      ?*l!8«' °V^e  abrogation  of  the  bonding  priv- 
U^.    "^y,  sir,'' said  he,  the  "Americans  camiot^orf  to 
abro^te  the  bondmg  privilege;   it  would  injure  themselves; 
aelf-interest  would  prevent  them  from  doing  it."    Whv  Mr 
Speaker,  the  Americans  have  threatened  to  abrogate  the 
^ndmg  pnyJege,  not  once,   not    twice,   but  re^tedly. 
^  nfT  ^"«i7,.«^te,  whenever  bad  feeling  is^used, 
one  of  ttie  firet  thmgs  suggested  in  the  United  States  i 
bring  this  "spoiled  child,"  as  Senator  Depew  caUed  Cam.u 
to  ite  senses  by  shutting  it  off  from  access  to  the  sea  by  the 
abrogation  of  the  bonding  privilege. 

Now,  we  want  an  alternative  route;  we  want  to  place  our- 
«lves  m  a  position  to.defy  the  appKcation  of  this  threat  if  it 
rHnrMr"^"  ?  ?'  ^^i"^-    '^^  honom-able  gentleman, 

S^  „«  ;  w  f  i ''^'^  ^^^"^^  y°^  ^  ^°^*h  tobeUeve,he 
teUs  us,  that  the  people  of  Canada  are  at  the  mercy  of 
^encans.  We  are  loath  to  beUeve  that.  We  do  not 
nW  ®  1  •  ""l  ^P^y  "^^^t  ^  ^^^  P"ident  steps  to 
with  the  Americans  We  do  not  want  to  quarrel  with  the 
^h^;^^t'  ^^^^«  privUege  is  abrogated,  it  wiU  not 
tW  wJ^  r*^  ""^  ''P"^^*-  ^«y  ^"  it  a  privilege,  and 
ti^ey  hold  that  we  are  beholden  to  them  for  this  pn^rilege. 

fn^l  %?^'^'^  *^X*^  ^t^^^-  They  have  threS 
ened  to  withdraw  it.  That  may  occur  again,  id  this  threat 
they  may  carry  mto  effect. 

rh^Z^^l  ^'  ^Pf^«'' °^y  honourable  friend  (Hon.  Mr.  Blair) 
characterizes  this  road  as  a  sentunental  road 
Mb.  Brock— Political. 

afl^nS^'^''7^  t  ''^u*  ^°^  *^^*  ^«  characterized  it 
Z^  ^*  J**.,"?*^-  ^«  characterized  it  as  a  sentimental 
road.    Well,  it  is  a  sentmiental  road.    At  the  back  of  the 
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proposition  to  build  this  road  is  a  sentiment,  and  that  senti- 
men  «  the  freemg  of  Canada  from  the  dan^r  of  Sglhut 
out  from  access  to  the  sea.  That  sentimenf  is  thel^velo^ 
ment  of  Cajada  upon  broad  national  lines.  That  seSeS 
18  the  buUdmg  of  a  transcontmental  road  from  oceaTto 
ocean  upon  Camtdian  soil.  n,at  sentiment  is  the  ^^ 
to  our  own  seaporte,  on  our  own  roads,  of  the  products  7Z 
own  lands.  At  the  back  of  this  road  is  the  loSst  an^ 
noblest  sentunent  that  can  exist-the  sentiment  of  patriot 
Jsm,  of  love  of  coimtry.  h»"»wi- 

My  honourable  friend  says  that  the  question  of  profit  and 
loss  does  not  enter  into  the  calculation.  WeU  ^we  have 
carefully  considered  that  flatter  also.    WhUe  the  Tad Tf 

Telrn^^^rfi't'  'f,'  ^V^^^^^^^t^tll 

bX'of  l&^f  "^^^  -"''  -^*^-  ^  ^^^^ 

My  honourable  friend  tells  us  that  he  would  favour  the 

buddmg  of  a  road  under  certam  conditions.    h'sL  he 

p"o^r£r  ^'^^"r'^f  dered  line  proceeded  with  afthe 

ro:2!Z::.f:rS,t::^:T  ^^-  ^  -  -eed  of  another 

le^E  TJ^^  '^'  T"^  .'"^^  ^y  "^y  ^°«°^*We  friend 
tess  tt«m  a  year  ago,  on  the  ninth  day  of  October,  in  Van- 
wuver.    He  ^  been  waited  on  by  the  Board  of  Trade  of 

^S^'^dtr^'?":  ^«  J^-d  been  preS^^Th  an 
aaaress,  and  the   Victoria   Board   of   Tradp  h^A    m  ♦».-* 

Si  ^rr^.  «overmnent  aid'^t^th^^'calS 
hn^Z^  ^u""^^  ^P'  *^"  P^f^^  Of  securing  an  additiona" 
itni^  the  territory  of  British  Columbia  to  the  ocZ 

course  of  which  he  made  use  of  the  foUowing  language  • 

the  Sr^ofT.T-'^p''^^^  *^'  ^^  «  "^o'-e  ^rtUe  than  in 
tne  milhons  of  acr«s  m  Canada  which  the  plough  has  not  yS 
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touched,  and  which  man  has  not  yet  invaded.  Railways 
are  necessary  to  open  up  these  great  fertile  tracts.  If  we 
are  to  invite  the  people  from  the  world  outside  to  immigrate 
here,  they  have  a  right  to  expect  that  the  government  can 
assure  them  the  means  of  transportation.  That  means  a 
great  many  railways  in  many  parts  of  Canada,  and  we  feel 
as  a  government  tiiat  we  have  ample  justification  in  going 
to  all  reasonable  lengths  to  meet  this  need.  The  tide  of  im- 
migration is  just  setting  in  full  and  strong  towards  Canada 
particularly  from  the  south,  and  I  believe  the  time  is  near 
when  there  will  be  a  greater  immigration  than  ever  before 
to  Canada  from  the  motherland.  This  mflux  of  settlers 
must  bring  its  problems. 

"  It  means  an  increase  of  soil  production  and  necessarily  of 
means  of  transport.  We  cannot  long  remam  content  with 
only  one  transcontinental  line.  I  am  ambitious  myself  to 
see  another  right  away.  It  cannot  come  fast  enough  to 
satisfy  me,  and  I  am  domg  all  I  can,  in  my  small  way,  with- 
out public  pretence, about  it,  to  ensure  its  construction." 

How  does  that  compare  with  the  language  used  by  the 
honourable  gentleman  to-night?  Has  he  come  around,  after 
giving  utterance  to  these  sentiments,  to  the  position  that  we 
show  undue  and  indecent  haste  in  spendmg  a  few  months  in 
perfecting  a  scheme  to  construct  a  road  which  cannot  be 
ready  for  use  before  four  or  five  years? 

We  have  the  honourable  gentleman's  words  quoted  also  in 
the  Daily  Nem-Advertiser,  of  Vancouver.  That  paper  reports 
him  as  saying: 

"  This  influx  of  settlers,"  he  said, "  must  bring  its  problems. 
It  means  an  increase  of  soil  production  and  necessarily  a 
means  of  transport.  We  cannot  long  remain  content  with  only 
one  transcontinental  line,  I  am  ambitious  myself  to  see  another 
right  away.  It  cannot  come  fast  enough  to  satisfy  me,  and  I 
am  doing  all  I  can  in  my  small  way,  without  public  pr*"'  .nee 
about  it,  to  ensure  its  construction." 

Then  there  is  another  report  of  the  same  speech  in  the 
Daily  Province  of  Vancouver.    I  quote  these  three  in  order 
to  avoid  the  charge  that  the  speech  was  not  revised  by  the 
10 
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honourable   gentleman  and   that  his  sentiments  were  not 
ooireetly  reported.    This  report  sajrs: 

"  7^^  **"?<**  ^^^  remain  content  with  only  one  trans- 
contmental  hne.  I  am  ambitious  myself  to  see  another  right 
away.  It  cannot  come  fast  enough  to  satisfy  me,  and  I  am 
doing  aU  I  can  m  my  small  way,  without  pubUc  pretence  about 
it,  to  ensure  its  construction." 

These  were,  I  thmk,  sound  sentiments,  and  I  endorse  them 
It  is  unfortunate  that  there  was  a  difference  in  tone  and  in 
position  compared  with  the  position  occupied  and  the  lan- 
guage used  by  the  honourable  gentleman  to-night.  I  am  at 
a  loss  to  account  for  the  discrepancy.  I  would  hardly  sup- 
pose that  the  honourable  gentleman  could  have  had  so 
radical  a  t  nge  of  views  in  eight  or  nine  months,  as  he  has 
^own  by  his  speech  to-night  compared  with  his  speech  of 
the  nmth  of  October  last.  It  has  been  suggested  to  me  that 
m  quoting  from  these  newspaper  reports,  I  have  overlooked 
somethmg.  I  find  that  the  honourable  gentleman  gave 
utterance  to  the  following  sentiments  in  Vancouver: 

"There  ate  young  men,  perhaps  middle-aged  men,  who  are 
hstemng  to  me  who  will  see  three  or  four  transcontinental 
Imes  running  through  Canada.  And  they  will  not  see  more 
than  enough." 

Three  or  four  transcontinental  lines,  and  these  will  not  be 
more  tjan  enough!  WeU,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  ac- 
count for  the  difference  in  these  expressions  of  opinions  as 
mdicated  by  these  quotations  and  the  speech  of  the  hon- 
ourable gentleman  to-night. 

TheP*  are  some  expressions  in  my  honourable  friend's 
speech,  which,  perhaps,  indicate  something  that  was  not 
fully  revealed.  Persons  skilful  in  such  busmess  may  read 
between  the  lines  and  draw  inferences.    He  says: 

;'  As  Minister  of  RaUways  I  was  entitled  to  know  what  was 
gomg  on,  I  was  entitled  to  know  what  the  Premier  of  this 
Dominion  thought  about  the  matter,  what  he  was  doing 
about  It.    I  was  entiUed  to  be  consulted  from  day  to  day 
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and  8tep  by  step,  if  I  was  not  entiUed  as  Minister  of  RaUwayi. 
to  dictate  which  course  should  be  pureued."  "*"*»y«» 

Again  he  said: 

mrtte?»"**"°^°^^  Railway  official  was  consulted  about  this 

I  do  not  know  what  this  means.    It  is  not  possible,  I  pre- 
sume, that  pique  could  have  induced  my  honourable  friend 
to  resign.    It  is  not  possible,  I  beUeve,  that  a  feeling  of 
mdignation,  because  he  thought  he  had  not  occupi^that 
promment  position  to  which  he  beUeved  he  was  entitled  in 
shapmg  affairs  in  the  councils  of  the  state,  could  have  in- 
fluenced  his  conduct;    but  it   was   unfortunate   that  he 
mtroduced  these  allusions  to  the  fact  that  he  had  not  been 
consulted.    Comparing  his  remarks  to-night  with  his  speech 
of  eight  montb*  ago,  one  is  naturaUy  led  to  look  for  some 
reason  besides  the,  one  given:  that  he  left  his  position  as 
Minister  of  the  Crown  because  the  government  had  adopted 
a  scheme  for  another  transcontinental  raUway,  much  less 
radical  and  objectionable  than  the  one  he  had  proposed  and 
advocated.    He  tells  us  in  his  speech  that  we  want  no  raU- 
way,  that  there  is  no  demand  for  it.    How  does  that  com- 
pare with  his  speech  in  Vancouver,  where  he  tells  us  that 
we  want  raUways  to  open  up  unoccupied  territory,  so  that 
wemaymviteunmigration?   The  two  positions  are  radically 
and  diametrically  opposed  to  each  other.    No  demand  for  a 
raUway  through  unpeopled  regions?    I  think  I  heard  that  in 
the  old  Canadian  Pacific  RaUway  time.    I  think  we  our- 
selves  made  the  mistake  of  using  the  same  language,  and  I 
think  we  paid  dearly  for  our  lack  of  comprehension  of  the 
position  of  thmgs.    And  we  are  not  going  to  be  led  mto  that 
trap  agam    We  are  not  going  to  take  advice  that  will  lead 
us  mto  a  line  of  action  of  which  we  have  such  unpleasant 
remembrance.    The   honourable   gentleman   tells   us    that 
there  isno  demand  in  Quebec  for  a  transcontmental  raU- 
^y.    Who  promoted  the  project  of  the  Trans-Canada  line? 
Was  It  not  a  popular  scheme  in  Quebec?    Had  it  no  backing 
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no  popular  support  there?  Why,  Quebec  was  unanimous  in 
favour  of  the  transcontinental  line,  and  the  honourable 
gentleman  s  statement  is  absurdly  unfounded.  And  I  may 
remark  parentheticaUy,  we  are  adopting  a  scheme  that  dii 
poses  of  the  Trans-Canada  project  with  its  demand  of 
enormous  subsidies  in  cash  and  land,  in  favour  of  which  there 
would  have  been  pressure  which  it  wbuld  have  been  difficult 
to  resist. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  the  Speech  from  the  Throne  was  de- 
hveied,  my  honourable  friend  (Hon.  Mr.  Blair)  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  mimstey.  That  speech  foreshadowed  a  transcon- 
tmental  road.  We  had  not  reached,  at  that  period,  a 
definite  conclusion  as  to  how  this  thing  was  to  be  proceeded 
with;  but  there  was  a  broad  statement  to  the  effect  that  a 
tomscontmental  hne  was  deemed  to  be  a  necessity,  and  that 
the  government  was  about  to  proceed  to  consider  the  best 
plan  to  adopt  for  the  construction  of  that  line  Why  did 
not  my  honourable  friend  resign  then? 

Hon.  Mr.  BLm-We  got  600  miles  of  it  authorized  this 
vegr  sesMon.    That  is  the  thing  that  was  in  my  mind 

Mr  Charlton— Now,  the  burden  of  my  honourable  friend's 
speech  was  the  question  of  government  ownership.  And  I  rive 
the  honourable  gentleman  credit  for  having,  honestly,  ener- 
ffBticaUy  and  without  deviation,  advocated  that  principle  of 
Uie  construction  of  the  road  by  the  government.    And  I 
have  this  to  say,  that  I  sympathized  with  that  view  myself. 
But  I  did  not  consider  that  my  own  views  were  entitled  to 
be  accepted  by  the  government,  as  the  ex-Minister  of  RaU- 
ways  and  Canals  evidently  did  m  his  own  case.    I  presented 
my  arguments  in  favour  of  that  scheme,  and  those  arguments 
were  received  with  courtesy  and  were  given  careful  considera- 
tion    Then  I  heard  the  arguments   agamst  the   adoption 
of  the  scheme,  and  I  felt  a  little  doubt  whether  I  might  not 
have  been  mistaken     And  had  my  ideas  been  accepted,  and 
^l^""  responsible  for  the  adoption  of  that  scheme,  I 
shodd  have  trembled  for  the  consequence,  and,  no  doubt, 
should  have  regretted  it.  ^         ,        ,  uuui,, 
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Government  ownership  has  a  eeduetive  appearance.    It 
appeals  to  the  imagination.    It  would  be  a  bold  policy.    It 
would  be  just  the  thing  for  this  country,  granted  two  or 
three  conditions.    The  first  condition  is  separation,  total 
separation,  of  the  management  of  the  road  from  politics. 
The   second   condition   is   honesty   of   construction.    Tlie 
third  condition  is  honesty  and  efficiency  in  the  management, 
on  the  basis  of  a  well-oiganised  and  well-arranged  railway. 
If  we  could  have  all  these  conditions,  government  ownership 
would  be  a  good  thing  in  my  opinion.    But  the  danger  is 
that  we  might  not  be  able  to  secure  these  conditions.    ITie 
inembers  of  the  ministry,  possibly,  in  arriving  at  a  conclu- 
sion on  this  matter  may  have  had  the  Intercolonial  toad  in 
view  and  may  have  had  some  doubt,  owing  to  the  results 
of  the  management  of  the  Intercolonial,  whether  it  was  best 
to  extend  the  principle  further.    And  I  presume  their  doubts 
were  well  founded., 

Now,  the  honourable  gentleman  teUs  us  that  in  his  opmion 
we  should  have  proceeded  in  a  leisurely,  careful,  conservative 
manner.  First  of  all,  we  should  have  secured  an  appropria- 
tion for  surveys.  Then  we  should  have  gone  on  and  made 
the  surveys.  Then,  m  due  time,  at  the  expiration  of  a 
couple  of  years,  we  might  have  proceeded  with  the  construc- 
tion; and,  at  the  end  of  the  next  decade,  probably,  we  would 
have  had  the  road  completed.  In  the  meantime,  the  con- 
gestion in  the  West  would  unquestionably  have  made  us 
sorry  that  we  had  not  got  it  sooner. 

Now,  with  regard  to  exploration,  we  should  not  fall  into 
the  error  of  supposmg  that  we  are  entirely  without  informa- 
tion as  to  the  country  through  which  this  road  will  pass. 
We  have  a  great  amount  of  information.  We  have  not 
actually  located  the  line;  we  have  not  actually  taken  the 
levels.  But  we  know  what  the  general  character  of  the 
country  is  between  Quebec  and  Wmnipeg  north  of  Lake 
Nepigon.  We  have  one  survey  made  by  Sir  Sandford  Flem- 
ing from  the  head  of  the  Montreal  Hiver  north  of  Lake  Nepigon 
to  Wmnipeg.    He  tells  us  that  it  is  a  highly  favourable  line. 
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mth  no  gmdea  more  than  one  per  cent,  with  no  bridges  more 
than  three  hundred  feet  in  length  and  only  a  few  of  them: 
that  the  country  is  a  level  one  and  highly  favourable  for 
mlway  construction.  With  regaid  to  the  country  east  of 
the  commencement  of  that  survey  to  Quebec,  we  have  abun- 
dant mfonnation  which  shows  that  it  is  of  the  same  charac- 
ter as  that  reported  on  by  Su-  Sandfoid  Fleming.  This  neat 
country  north  of  the  height  of  land  offere  fe7impedinSnts 
to  railway  construction.  We  know  enough  of  the  general 
character  of  that  country  to  warrant  us  in  definitely  enter- 
mg  upon  the  scheme  of  constructmg  that  railway 

Then,  mth  re^  to  the  country  from  Wmni^g  to  Port 
Smipeon,  through  the  Peace  River  Pass,  that  coimtry  has 
been  traversed  again  and  again  not  only  by  explorers,  but 
by  engmeere.  The  character  of  that  country  is  thoroiiAly 
weU-lmown.  For  the  whole  territory  from  Wmnip^to 
Port  Simpson,  the  government  is  in  possession  of  auS  in- 
formation that  18  necessary  to  warrant  it  in  embarking  upon 
a  scheme  for  the  construction  of  this  road.  While  they 
codd  not  tell  with  definite  accuracy  what  the  road  would 
cost,  they  could  make  an  approximate  estimate  that  would 
be  withm  the  cost  per  mUe,  and  they  knew  definitely  the 
t^^  obstacles  to  be  overcome  in  the  buildbg  of 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  my  honourable  friend  (Hon.  Mr.  Blab) 
-I  am  gomg  somewhat  discursively  over  the  notes  which  I 

S  nAw  T  "^^  ^^  'T  ^Peaking-^y  honourable  friend 
te^  us  that  the  idea  of  developing  a  large  lumber  business 
from  this  country  between  Quebec  and  Wmnipeg  for  the 
supply  of  the  prames  is  illusory;  that  the  BritishColumbia 

^f^'  ^5  """"^  ^^r'  ^^  consequently  we  camiot  ex- 
P«ct  to  do  very  much  lumbering  in  the  territory  east  of 
Winnipeg.  I  went  over  to  VanCbuver  a  few  weeks  ago. 
Sni  "^  t-Ar^™*^  "^y^^'  I  nat^«^y  looked  into  tLt 

factiu^  m  New  Westminister,  Vancouver  and  aU  points  in 
Bntish  Columbia  accessible  to  a  railway  for  tran^rt  to 
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the  prairiea,  went  up  through  the  eanyone  of  the  Fnser  «nd 
the  'n»oiap«)n,  went  over  the  heavy  grades  between  Kam- 
loope  and  the  Columbia,  went  over  the  Selkirk  Mountains, 
went  over  the  Rocky  Mountains,  went  up  the  Kicking  Horse 
grade,  a  grade  of  four  per  cent.,  where  it  takes  a  powerful 
locomotive  to  go  up  with  three  cars,  and  so  out  to  the  prair- 
les.    This  all  meant  that  this  lumber  was  transported  at 
great  cost.    With  a  well-equipped  road  of  easy  grades  we 
can  reach  the  prairie  section  with  lumber  from  all  parts  of 
the  region  that  this  road  will  open  in  Ontario  and  the  west- 
em  portion  of  Quebec,  in  my  opinion,  as  cheaply  as  the  lum- 
ber from  Vancouver  reaches  that  destination.    A  lailroad 
man,  if  you  ask  him  whether  the  capacity  of  a  road  is  meaa- 
ured  by  the  length  of  the  line,  will  tell  you,  no,  that  it  is 
measured  by  the  length  of  the  line  and  the  steepness  of  the 
grades.    The  grades  over  the  Selkirk  Mountains  are  one 
hundred  and  twenty  feet  to  the  mile,  over  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains two  hundred  feet  to  the  mile  for  four  miles,  and  one 
hundred  and  twenty  feet  to  the  mile  the  rest  of  the  way. 
These  grades  are  equivalent  to  adding  four  level  miles  to 
the  length  of  every  single  mile  of  the  road.    So  the  assertion 
that  we  cannot  reach  the  prairies  with  lumber  from  this 
hinterland  of  ours,  is  not  well  founded. 

Now,  he  tells  us  that  we  know  nothing  of  this  country. 
Ten  exploring  parties  were  sent  out  last  year  by  the  Ontario 
government  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  character 
of  this  country  north  of  the  height  of  land  in  Ontario;  and 
the  report  of  these  parties  was  to  the  effect  that  in  Ontario, 
in  that  region  of  which  we  previously  knew  comparatively 
nothing,  in  what  is  termed  the  clay  belt,  there  are  16,000,000 
acres  of  good  productive  land,  with  a  climate  which  fits  it 
for  agricultural  operations,  land   which  lies  south  of  the 
latitude  of  Winnipeg,  every  acre  of  it.    It  is  useless  to 
talk  about  the  road  passing  through  a  howling  wilderness 
where  there  are  no  sources  of  business  available,  or  to  say 
that  it  wiU  run  the  whole  1,300  or  1,400  mUes  from  Win- 
nipeg to  Quebec  without  having  any  local  business  whatever 
16 
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Thm,  the  hoLoumble  genUeman  comes  down  to  the  aue.. 
to  UM  ite  road-bed.    He  refers  to  the  sections  that  JI«J 
teiJs  us  that  this  whole  thine  is  a  delusion     tt.  m.b^ 

2^^n^!**  '''**"  "~*'  *^*  y°"  ^  -et  vS^  it 

as  you  can  put  a  wagon  on  a  waeon  road  and  nm  i**T'l 

all  over  thA  TTn5*«^  fl*-*  *^"w,  «ir.  opeaKer,  puUman  cars  run 
au  over  tfte  United  States  and  Canada  without  anv  ref(»«n«« 
to  a  particular  «Uway.  A  puUman  car  ^  oftL^r^ 
^  or  four  different  lines  without  a  San«  of^Z^ 

One  of  the  great  reasons  for  securing  unSormity  ofm^^' 

(!o«  back  ijgai,,  perhape  I<«led  and^hZ^  "1         " 
■Hk  feas-bJity  of  rmrnii*  two  ^^.^oJ^C^  tadc 
'  17 
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hM  been  demonstrated.    I  live  on  the  air-line  of  the  Grand 
IVunk  Railway,  a  line  extending  from  BulTalo  to  Detroit, 
329  miki  in  Inigth.    That  road  if  operated  by  the  Grand 
Trunk  and  by  the  Wabash.    The  Wabaah  aenda  its  through 
trains  from  Chicago,  from  Kansas  City,  from  St.  Louis,  over 
that  road  to  Bt^alo  and  baek  again.    The  Grand  IVunk 
Railway  does  the  same.    They  have  their  running  arrange- 
ments and  a  joint  system  of  despatching.    Agents  at  stations 
are  paid  by  each  company  according  to  the  volume  of  busi- 
ness that  each  transacts;  and  repairs  are  kept  up  in  the 
same  way.    There  is  no  hitch,  there  is  no  friction.    They 
change  engines  on  that  route.    They  have  a  division  110 
miles  long  from  Detroit  to  St.  Thomas,  and  a  divimon  110 
miles  k>ng  from  St.  Thomas  to  Niagara  Falls  or  Buffalo. 
Each  road  has  its  engine  house,  each  road  has  its  repair 
shops,  and  they  can  work  them  jointly  if  they  choose.    That 
system  of  things  has  <beer.  operated  for  three  or  four  years, 
operated  successfully,  operated  without  the  slightest  friction, 
operated  to  the  advantage  of  both  these  companies.    They 
use  the  same  bridge  going  into  Buffalo— everything  in  com- 
mon, and  the  share  of  expenses  to  be  borne  by  the  respec- 
tive companies  is  amicably  arranged.    The  Flint  and  Fdre 
Marquette   road,  which   is  a  Michigan  system,  exchanges 
its  traffic  at  St.  Thomas  with  the  Michigan  Central.    They 
send  their  freight  trains  over  their  own  road  from  Walker- 
ville  to  St.  Thomas  and  over  the  Michigan  Central  to  Buffalo. 
They  have  a  joint  arrangement  in  the  matter  of  despatching 
and  the  whole  arrangement  is  working  harmoniously,  effi- 
ciently, and  to  the  satisfaction  of  bwth  parties.    The  honour- 
able gentleman  has  not  been  Minister  of  Railways  and  Canals 
long  enough  to  learn  his  trade.    He  has  not  been  Minister 
of  Railways  and  Canals  long  enough  to  learn  some  of  the 
elementary  principles  of  the  business. 

SiB  Frederick  Borden— The  Canadian  Pacific  Railway 
runs  over  the  Intercolonial  Railway  between  St.  John  and 
Halifax. 

Mr.  Charlton— Yes,  and  the  honourable  ex-Minister  of 
18 
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Rwlwayi  and  CaiuUt  admittad  that  the  Canadiao  Pacific 
RaUway  ran  over  the   Grand    IVunk  RaUway  line  frim 
Toronto  to  HamUton,  but  he  said  there  waa  no  cS«i»  S 
enginea  and  that  they  could  conwquenUy  work  thatarrSw- 
ment.    If  you  can  work  a  road  229  mUes  k>ng  with  twodM^ 
mona  and  a  change  of  enginea,  you  can  have  twenty  changes 
of  engmes  and  work  it  satisfactorily.    AU  you  have  tod?k 
to  have  your  despatching  system  properly  organised  and 
miJce  your  arrangements  for  the  use  of  the  rS^   iJ  "2 
uistance  the  government  steps  in  anr'  acts  as  an  arbitmt^P 
«d  if  any  attempt  is  made  to  take  an  ^a"  tSv^^S^n 
the  part  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  Railwayt^fZl^ent 
can  see  to  it  that  the  stipulations  of  this  ccStractTS 
out* 

The  honourable  gentleman  (Hon.  Mr.  Blair)  wants  to  know 
why  we  cut  off  government  ownership  at  Winnipeg.   Whvout 

^nt^LT. '"^  ""*  °'*^r^P*«^  In  one  sense  the  gov«^ 
ment  has  the  same  control  over  the  western  division  that  it 

o^.rT,f  ^K^"**™  ^.T""-    ^«  an^ngemer^^S^  to 

L  S>m  Win  •  "*T  l^^^i  ^~™  ^^'P«8  *o  Port  sS^n 
as  from  Winnipeg  to  Quebec.  It  gives  these  privUegMto 
every  road  from  ocean  to  ocean  and  the  goveiS^Txw^ 
cises  smulaj  control  in  this  matter.    That  b  on^S  SeZ 

TZ^^IT^''  ^l^"^^  «°"^"^^»'  retains  owSeiTp 
m  the  ^tern  divison  whUe  it  leases  the  road  to  the  Gnmd 
Tn^  Pacific  Railway.  Why  does  it  retam  it?  Wi^^ 
» the  great  converging  pomt  of  all  the  roads  in  the  North-Ww* 
^mtones  Here  the  trade  of  that  country  concentiTtes^d 
wiU  do  so  for  a  long  time  to  come,  if  not  perpetuaUy    ^e 

admn  trade  for  Canadian  ports,  and  it  does  so  becauw  «Ss 
IS  the  gr«it  mam  artery  into  which  will  be  pour^^ove^ 

Pacific  Radway.  possibly,  and  of  any  road  thac  wish^r^ 
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it.  Its  use  is  free  to  all  upon  equal  and  equitable  tenns. 
The  motives  are  all  right  and  it  remains  to  be  seen  how 
much  traffic  we  can  get  for  the  road.  But  we  cannot  get 
anything  unless  we  try.  If  we  are  to  attempt  to  secui«  busi- 
ness for  our  own  seaports  we  must  provide  a  road  to  get  there. 
My  honourable  friend  (Hon.  Mr.  Blair)  at  this  stage  of  his 
speech  entered  upon  the  Intercolonial  Railway  question.  He 
really  feeb  sore  over  that.  The  Intercolonial  Railway  is,  no 
doubt,  a  pet  with  the  honourable  gentleman,  and  the  bril- 
liancy of  the  management  of  the  road,  of  course,  entitles  him 
to  feel  doubly  interested  in  its  welfare.  The  people's  money, 
h«  tells  us,  will  be  squandered  by  the  construction  of  a  rival 
line,  but  he  neglects  to  tell  us  that  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific 
Railway  promoters  were  in  favour  of  building  their  short 
line,  and  making  Moncton  their  eastern  terminus,  and  that 
they  moved  for  this  in  the  railway  conmiittee. 

He  tells  us  that  the  building  of  this  new  line  will  save  a  very 
few  miles  of  distance,  that  it  will  have  heavier  grades,  that  it 
will  in  every  Dther  respect  be  a  less  desirable  road  and  that  the 
whole  thing  is  a  supreme  act  of  folly.    I  have  never  been  over 
the  line.    He  tells  us  what  an  excellent  road  the  Intercolonial 
Railway  is,  how  much  busmess  it  is  capalle  of  doing.    And, 
in  the  next  breath,  he  tells  us  that  if  we  took  some  of  this 
money  that  we  are  to  expend  on  the  short  line  and  reduced 
the  grades  on  the  Intercolonial  Railway,  making  it  a'first-class 
road,  it  might  be  able  to  do  the  business.   What  are  the  grades 
on  the  Intercolonial  Railway?    There    are   sucty-two-and- 
a-half-foot  grades  and  fifty-foot  grades  to  the  mile.    No  road 
can  claim  to  be  a  first-class  road  with  grades  more  than  one- 
half  per  cent,  or  twenty-six  feet  to  the  mile.    In  the  construc- 
tion of  this  short  line  and  in  the  construction  of  the  line  from 
Quebec  to  Winnipeg  it  should  be  an  absolute  condition  that 
the  road  should  be  first-class  in  point  of  grades,  in  point  of 
construction,  and  in  point  of  weight  of  rails.    The  rails  should 
not  be  less  than  ninety-pound  rails,  and  the  grades  should 
not  be  more  than  four-tenths  per  cent.    And,  if  these  con- 
ditions are  complied  with,  this  road  will  compete  with  a  water 
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route  or  anything  elae.  The  object  of  the  buUding  of  a  short 
hne  from  Oiaudidre  Junction  to  Moncton  is  to  con«ct  the 
a)stly  mistake  that  the  country  made  when  i?  -  Intercolonial 
Radway  was  constructed  What  I  regre^  is  not  the  correct- 
ing  of  the  mistake,  but  the  making  of  the  mistake.  All  ijstr 
chBB  railways  m  America  for  the  last  ten .  t  fi/teen  year,  have 
been  spending  enormous  sums  of  money  in  co  rtr^cting  the 
mwtakes  made  m  theur  first  construction.    The  Pemisyivania. 

^LZ,  ^w  r^°*S^'  '^'  ^^"^  ^J^'  ^«d  other  S 
chss  roads  that  I  could  name,  have  been  pumping  out  money 
Wee  water,  qmetly,  without  observation,  for  the  purpoTo^ 
reducing  grades,  correcting  alignment,  taking  out  curvesTand 
mcreasmg  the  power  of  the  roads  to  do  business  md  e^ 
TZ'^nn        ?"S^  ^f'^*'  ^"^*y  ^  built  a  short  Ime 

I^OH  '^•^^  ^°S^^-  ^*  ^  »  ^^^  al^y.  north  of 
the  Ottawa  River.  Why  did  it  buUd  the  new  line?  Becau^- 
It  was  necessary. 

An  Hon.  Member—No  sentiment  there 

Mb.  Charlton-No  sentiment  there.  It  was  business-  it 
was  necessary  to  have  the  best  conditions  they  could  obtein 
m  order  to  aecme  the  business.     Why  should  we  leveT 

S^  '^^  ^.P"'''^  *^'  Intercolonial  Railway?  It  ii 
smply  because  we  have  set  out  with  the  purpose  of  securing 

l?t,«^  r  T  T^"^'  ^'^^  ^  ^e  are  to  secure  that  trad! 
we  must  have  the  best  obtainable  conditions  with  regardto 
our  hnes  of  transportation.    We  must  not  be  obligedto  w 

ahatf  feet  to  ^e  mUe;  but  we  must  reduce  the  distant, 
«du«.  the  grades,  miprove  the  efficiency  of  the  road  iTd 
JTT  n^  "T^7  conditions,  so  far  as  it  is  possible  to  do 
so  m  order  to  get  the  trade  that  we  aim  to  ^  That  is 
why  wedealt^th  the  Intercolonial  Railway.    B^t  the  whole 

C  S^J?r  '•  ?\^^  ^  P^"^  ^  ^^^  about  this 
h^«Ml^t  hne,  and  about  one  Ime  being  ten  mUes  loi^ 
than  It  waa  represented  to  be,  and  about  crossmg  so  nS^ 
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gullies,  and  about  this  and  that  difficulty  to  overcome.  We 
have  to  overcome  these  difficulties.  We  are  puttmg  that 
road  there  for  a  specific  purpose,  and  that  purpose  is  to  increase 
the  capacity  of  the  road,  to  reduce  the  cost  of  the  transporta- 
tion of  the  products  of  the  West  to  our  maritime  seaports. 

Now,  I  think  the  trouble  with  my  honourable  friend  (Hon. 
Mr.  Blair)  is  that  his  view  is  somewhat  circumscribed.  He  has 
not  yet  got  out  of  provincial  ideas;  he  has  still  a  provincial 
range  of  vision;  he  has  not  become  continental  in  his  aspira- 
tions, in  his  desires,  in  his  grasp  of  affairs.  We  regret  that 
the  Intercolonial  Railway  will  be  injured  by  this  new  line; 
we  regret  that  it  is  necessary  to  spend  some  miUions  of  dollars 
to  rectify  the  costly  mistake  that  was  made  years  ago.  But 
we  are  dealing  now  with  a  question  of  national  importance; 
we  are  dealing  with  a  question  that  is  national  in  all  its  bear- 
ings; we  are  dealing  with  the  question  of  securing  for  our 
own  seaports  the  business  that  will  go  to  the  seaports  of  an- 
other country,  if  we  do  not  take  steps  to  secure  our  own  in- 
terest. And  whether  we  can  do  it  or  not  I  cannot  venture 
to  say,  but  I  do  venture  to  say  that  we  cannot  do  it  unless 
we  construct  roads  of  the  very  best  character  with  the  lowest 
possible  grades. 

In  regard  to  that  matter,  as  I  was  going  over  to  Vancouver 
a  short  time  ago,  I  sat  in  the  rear  car  of  the  train  as  we  were 
passing  north  of  Lake  Superior,  with  General  Manager  Mc- 
Nicoll,  two  or  three  American  railway  magnates  and  a  number 
of  railway  men,  and  the  discussion  turned  upon  the  question 
of  water  transportation  versus  transportation  by  raU.  The 
subject  of  discussion  was  whether  railways  could  be  made  to 
compete  with  water-carriers,  and  Mr.  McNicoU  stated  that  if 
the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  over  which  we  were  passing 
had  grades  of  four-tenths  per  cent,  per  mile  (that  ia  twenty- 
one  feet  and  a  fraction)  and  some  improvement  in  the  align- 
ment, it  could  do  four  times  the  business  it  was  doing  now, 
and  that  it  could  compete  with  the  water  route. 

Now,  sir,  if  we  build  a  line  from  Wmnipeg  to  Quebec,  say 
1,400  miles  long,  and  if  we  can  secure  four-tenths  per  cent. 
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grades;  if  we  lay  that  road  witii  ninety-pound  rails-  if  we 
put  bridges  upon  it  that  wiU  carry  the  heaviest  locomotives 
and  trains  of  cars,  each  car  carrying  a  load  of  fifty  tons  we 
can  carry,  in  my  opinion,  grain  from  Winnipeg  to  Quebec 
for  twcive  cents  a  bushel  and  perhaps  even  less.    The  lowest 
rate  that  I  have  known  for  grain  from  Chicago  to  New  York 
was  twelve  cents  per  hundred,  or  seven  and  two-tenths  cents 
per  bushel  for  a  distance  of  1,000  miles.    Now,  if  it  can  be 
carried  at  that  rate  with  a  profit— and  I  don't  suppose  it 
was  earned  at  a  loss-it  is  a  reasonable  thing  to  suppose  that 
we  could  carry  grain  over  this  road  for  twelve  cents  a  bushel 
If  It  IS  the  right  kind  of  a  road.    But  if  it  has  fifty-foot 
grades;  if  it  has  a  light  raU;  if  it  is  a  second-class  road   we 
can  secure  no  busmess,  we  cut  ourselves  oif  from  the  con- 
ditions that  are  necessary  to  secure  business.    And  we  must 
bear  that  m  mind  when  we  are  building  this  road 

My  honourable  friend  (Hon.  Mr.  Blau-),  in  the  couree  of  his 
remarks,  had  a  thrust  at  the  Globe.    He  stated  that  the  Globe 
had  an  article  which  said  that  when  this  new  road  was  buUt 
there  would  be  freight  trains  and  passenger  trains  on  the  road 
passmg  each  way  in  embarrassing  numbers.    Well   it  is  a 
matter  of  conjecture,  of  course,  as  to  what  kind  of  business 
this  road  might  do.    The  writer  of  that  article  perhaps  looked 
mto  the  future,  and  he  saw  Canada  with  vast  developments, 
with  a  great  increase  of  population,  with  a  great  increase  of 
production,  with  a  great  increase  of  busmess,  with  business 
largely  attracted  over  the  transcontinental  hne;  and  perhaps 
his  forecast  of  the  future  was  not  so  extravagant  after  aU 
We  do  not  know  what  the  result  may  be.    We  have  been 
guilty,  constantly  guUty,  of  underratmg  the  capacity  of  our 
country.    This  gentleman  perhaps  overrated  a  Uttie,  but 
we  cannot  teU,  and  I  would  rather  have  speculation  in  that 
direction  than  in  the  other. 

Now,  I  do  not  know  but  that  perhaps  my  honourable  friend 
(Hon.  Mr.  Blau-)  would  have  looked  with  a  somewhat  greater 
degree  of  favour  upon  this  scheme  if  the  road  had  gone  to 
St.  John.    And  It  would  perhaps  have  served  the  purposes  of 
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tiie  country  just  as  weU  if  it  had.  I  do  not  know  as  to  that, 
but  the  government  was  bound,  in  my  opinion,  to  adopt  a 
course  that  was  fair  and  impartial.  They  could  not  properly 
discriminate  between  Halifax  and  St.  John,  in  favour  of  the 
one  and  against  the  other,  and  they  have  adopted  a  plan 
which  will  serve  the  purposes  of  both.  If  St.  John  wants  to 
meet  the  conditions  for  reaching  this  business,  let  it  pro- 
mote the  construction  of  a  road  up  to  this  short  line,  and  no- 
body will  have  any  objection  to  that. 

Mr.  Tuckeb— There  is  a  road  to  Chipman  now. 

Mr.  Charlton— Let  that  road  be  improved  and  made  first- 
class,  and  let  them  get  the  busmess  at  that  point.  The  gov- 
ernment, I  think,  acted  with  perfect  propriety  m  placmg 
the  eastern  terminus  of  the  road  at  Moncton,  from  which 
point  both  St.  John  and  Halifax  will  be  accessible,  though 
the  advantage  in  distance  will  be  in  favour  of  St.  John. 

Mr.  Tucker— It  increases  the  distance  to  St.  John  eighty- 
nine  miles. 

Mr.  Charlton— WeU,  you  want  to  cut  that  off.    Now, 
Mr.  Speaker,  a  good  deal  of  criticism  has  been  indulged  in 
by  the  honourable  gentleman  (Hon.  Mr.  Blair)  in  regard 
to  the  increase  of  our  debt.    We  are  to  add  $15,000,000  to 
It  by  the  construction  of  the  section  from  Moncton  to  Chau- 
di^re  Junction,  and  untold  millions  by  the  construction  of  the 
line  from  Quebec  to  Wmnipeg,  and  by  the  guarantees  of  the 
Ime  west  of  Wmnipeg.    I  did  not  hear  the  honourable  gentle- 
man make  anything  of  the  fact  that  this  was,  in  reaUty,  a 
mere  lease  to  a  raUway  company,  and  that  the  company  was 
to  pay  mterest  on  the  cost  of  the  line.    We  shall  have  some 
little  burden  on  the  country,  of  course.    We  shall  have  interest 
to  pay  for  seven  years  on  the  cost  of  the  line  from  Moncton 
to  Wmnipeg,  and  probably  some  Uttle  mterest  to  pay  on  our 
guarantee  of  a  portion  of  the  cost  of  the  line  west  of  Wmnipeg 
All  this  may  amount  to  $14,000,000  or  $16,000,000,  but 
that  IS  a  small  consideration  in  comparison  with  the  benefit 
to  the  country  resulting  from  the  construction  of  this  trans- 
continental line. 
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The  honourable  gentleman  refers  to  the  Premier's  state- 

ment  with  regard  to  this  road  as  a  national  1^  ^d  b^T 

mates  that  the  Premier  paid  no  attentiorwh^te'v«  tole 

commereuJ  «de  of  the  question,  that  this  had  no^^ht  wi^ 

li^^"'  ^""^-^i  ^'  ^*^°^  considei^tion  who%  ^v^ 
erned  his  ojurse  m  the  matter.    This  was  not  a  fair  pr^l- 

L  nMV^  ^^"5  '*^  ^'^  *^'  importance  of  the  constru^ 
tion  of  this  road  from  a  national  standpomt,  for  the  purp^ 
of  havmg  a  railway  on  our  own  soil  from  ocean  t^^ 

Z  ^ntif  -f""^  ^  S"'  ^P«^*'  ^  ^^^  which  iS 
^e  country  wiU  support  him  in  takmg.  But  he  did  not  C 
^  of  the  commercial  aspects  of  the  case^far  from  U 
WhJe  dweUmg  on  the  national  unportance  of  the  road  he 
pomted  out  at  the  same  time  that  its  commerSL^  J^^! 
wojJd  be  m  the  highest  degree  important  anTLt^actT^ 

The  honourable  ex-Mmister  of  Railways  (Hon.T  Bkir) 
enters  mto  a  financial  statement  with  regard  to  tt^isro^ 
and  estmiates  ite  cost  from  Moncton  to  WimS^^  at 
135  000  per  mUe.  Well,  it  is  unpossible  to  IrShe 
Uiat  estmiate  is  a  correct  one  or  not;  the  probabihty  fa  tW 
It  w  excessive.  You  must  bear  in  mind  tha?  this  fa  a  nu^tbn 
of  the  construction  of  a  raUway  without  equ^prenTSe 

hne     TJm  hne  is  simply  to  be  constructed  and  handed  oZ 
to  the  Grand  Tnmk  Pacific  RaUway  Company^d  ?ha[ 

te  ChaudirWioTanTl  Srv^ry'muchThaf  7^ 
^  more  than  130,000  per  mUe^rl^Th^WiS 
Quebec  to  Wmnipeg.  The  honourable  gentleman,  tarecC 
^  the  burdens  that  will  rest  on  the  gove^ent  in  (^nSct^^n 
^tS^eH:^^  *^,!  western  iction,  assum^S:t''S: 
^emment  guarantee  wiU  amount  to  the  cost  of  buUding  the 
road.  He  overlooks  the  fact  that  the  guarantee  of  the  eov! 
enmient  «  to  cover  merely  three-fourCTthe  cost  of^e 
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road,  and  that  when  the  government  advances  this  guarantee, 
it  takes  over  security  upon  the  road  and  its  equipment, 
including  what  the  company  has  put  into  it,  so  that  the 
security  is  ample. 

The  honourable  gentleman  refers  at  some  length  to  the 
question  of  the  stock.  What  is  there  about  this  stock 
question?  There  is  to  be  $46,000,000  of  stock.  Of  that, 
S20,000,000  is  to  be  preferred  stock,  which  goes  into  the 
equipment  of  the  road,  and  $25,000,000  is  to  be  common 
stock.  The  honourable  gentleman  would  lead  us  to  sup- 
pose that  that  will  all  go  into  the  pockets  of  the  share- 
holders and  directors.  What  will  it  be  used  for?  Why, 
sir,  the  company  will  require  money  with  which  to  build  ele- 
vators, to  improve  the  road,  and  for  various  purpose  in  con- 
nection with  the  operation  of  the  road.  It  will  require  money 
to  carry  out  its  stipulation  with  regard  to  providing  vessels 
and  siiipping  facilities  at  each  end  of  the  road.  That  is  what 
that  stock  is  set  apart  for— $20,000,000  of  preferred  stock  for 
equipment,  and  $25,000,000  of  conunon  stock  to  be  used  for 
these  various  purposes  to  which  I  have  referred. 

The  honourable  gentleman  regrets  that  it  is  not  the  Grand 
Trunk  Railway  that  is  going  into  the  West,  but  the  Grand 
TVunk  Pacific  Railway.  Well,  it  strikes  me  that  there  is  a 
distinction  without  a  difference.  I  think  we  shall  be  thank- 
ful if  we  get  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  Railway  into  the 
North-West,  with  the  stipulations  and  conditions  with  which 
it  is  hedged  round— with  all  these  stipulations  which  place 
it  absolutely  in  the  hands  of  the  government,  as  to  the 
operation  of  the  road,  as  to  its  maintenance,  as  to  providing 
facilities  at  each  end  of  the  road  for  the  transaction  of 
business,  and  as  to  not  discriminatmg  against  Canadian  ports 
and  in  favour  of  American  ports.  The  honourable  gentleman 
asks  what  that  condition  about  discrimination  amounts  to. 
He  says  the  company  will  send  their  agents  through  ^the 
North-West,  and  will  quietly  seciu*  freight  and  have  it 
shipped  with  their  own  connivance  to  American  ports. 
Well,  this  company  enters  into  a  solemn  agreement  not  to 
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diacrimiiiateapuiiatCJanadian  porta.  But  he  tells  us  that  we 
have  no  penalties  by  which  we  can  enforce  the  fulfihnent  of 
this  agre^ent.  Is  the  whole  thing  ended  when  this  biU 
passes?  We  have  to  go  on  and  perfect  the  conditions  by  a 
tese;  and  what  does  this  agreement  say  in  regard  to  that? 

nm  JSjnf  l^-'**"  *^  "^^^  ~«*»  ""^^  covenants  and 
provisions,  mduduig  proper  indemnity  to  the  government 
mi^t  of  the  working  of  the  raUway,  as  may^  d^S 

oTKis'i^SI?^*^*  "^  ^^  ^^  P«>P«'  -^ 

Doesnotthatcovertheground?  The  honourable  gentleman 
sure  y  could  not  have  read  that.  The  govenmient  Ca  m«J 
carefully  prepared  agreement  here.  After  reading  it  over  and 
over  agam,  I  camiot  see  any  point  that  has  been  neglected. 
I  pronounce  It  a  perfect  agreement.  The  time  that  h^n 
devoted  to  the  perfection  of  this  scheme  has  not  be^  ST 
■pent  or  wasted.  ^^ 

Now  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  got  through  with  a  «ort  of  rambl- 
ing  cnticism  of  my  honourable  friend's  speech,  and  I  have 

llt^JSnebTte""'^  '-''    '  ^«  ^  "^°-  ^^  -^^0- 
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DEFENCE  OF  GOVERNMENi's  POLICY 

At  the  opening  of  the  second  day's  debate  on  the 
National  Transcontinental  Railway,  I  resumed  speak- 
ing  In  the  speech  of  that  day,  I  devoted  myself  to 
explanation  and  defence  of  the  government's  policy 
The  speech  is  given  as  it  appears  in  Hansard,  with 
some  modifications. 

^o«««  of  Commons,  Augtist  12,  1903. 
Mb  CHARLTON_Mr.  Speaker:    At  the  close  of  my  remarks 
taat  evening  I  had  very  nearly  finished  my  review  of  the^ch 
of  the  honourable  ex-Mlnister  of   RaUways   (Mr.   bS) 
I  have  only  a  word  to  add  to  what  I  have  alrSy  saii  inS 
aT^nZ.  ^  ^^«^°V«ht  over  the  position  of  thathono^! 

a^vf ;!  ?r^'  *^°"^'  u  ^^'^  *^^""y'  *°d  I  am  obliged  to 
arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  there  was  no  sufficient  reaTn  fw 

tions  in  his  speech  made  in  Victoria.  B.C.,  last  October  b 
which  he  asserted  that  we  wanted  another  traLcontinen'tS 
road,  that  we  wante<l  it  right  away,  that  we  ™^  t^  o^n 
up  new  districts  m  the  North-wij  and  ^  them  for  setU^ 
ment-when  I  contrast  that  with  his  statement  ^  yLte^" 
that  we  do  not  want  a  transcontinental  road  now  that  the 
goyemment  was  proceeding  with  indecent  and  rLkle^Llte 
^Lrl~ '  \^°*  ''"*  "^  ^y^  *°  '^«  '^'  thatThe  tw^ 
rTtoTl  ZT^f^  "^oncilable.    He  puts  me  in  mmd  of 

A  SJ  S^      ''^  ^^  ^  ^^  *^«  e^t  riot  m  Chicago 
A  United  States  regmient  of  regulars  who  had  been  en^d 
m  a  wmter  campaign  mider  General  MUes  agamst  the  SiSx 
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IndiaoB,  were  on  their  way  to  quarters  in  the  east  where  they 
were  to  be  granted  a  respite  from  theu*  labours.  They  were 
ragged  and  toil-worn,  but  they  were  veterans,  and  as  they 
were  drawn  up  in  line  a  person  on  the  sidewalk  said  to  the 
soldier  nearest  to  him :  "  You  would  not  shoot  us  fellows  would 
you?"  He  replied,  " I  would  not,  unless  the  captain  told  me 
to."  Now,  the  difficulty  with  the  ex-Minister  of  Railways 
is  that  he  did  not  shoot  when  the  captam  told  him  to.  It  is 
necessary  to  have  discipline  in  an  army;  it  is  necessary  to  have 
discipline  in  a  party.  Individual  men  may  have  very  strong 
individual  opinions— I  belong  to  that  category  myself— but 
it  is  unreasonable  for  an  individual  to  suppose  that  a  party 
must  accept  his  opinions  and  act  upon  them,  and  it  is  in  the 
highest  degree  injudicious  for  that  individual  to  kick  over  the 
traces  because  he  cannot  govern  the  party;  for,  in  doing  that, 
he  destroys  what  little  influence  he  might  otherwise  possess, 
and  that  is  what  my  honourab'*i  friend  the  ex-Minister  of 
Railways  and  Canals,  I  fear,  has  done. 

Now,  as  I  have  said,  there  is  no  radical  difference  between 
the  policy  that  the  honourable  gentleman  (Hon.  Mr.  Blair)  ad- 
vocates,—namely  a  government  road— and  the  policy  adopted 
by  the  government  of  a  road  partly  of  government  construction 
partly  aided  by  the  government,  and  leased  by  the  government 
to  a  private  corporation,  a  road  destmed  to  serve  the  same  pur- 
pose, under  the  arrangement  that  is  made,  that  a  strictly  gov- 
ernment road  would  serve.    I  say  there  is  not  such  a  radical 
difference  between  these  policies  as  to  warrant  the  honourable 
gentleman  in  resigmng  his  position  as  Minister  of  Railways, 
and  opposing  the  government,  as  he  did  most  unmistakably 
and  most  bitterly  yesterday.  His  position  yesterday,  lacking  as 
it  did  that  dignity  which  ought  to  characterize  the  position 
of  a  gentleman  who  resigns  on  high  patriotic  and  moral  grounds, 
and  the  bitterness  of  his  attack,  convinced  me  that  there  is 
something  beneath  and  beyond  the  ostensible  reason  assigned 
for  his  leaving  the  Cabinet.   I  repeat  what  I  said  last  night,  that 
the  honourable  gentleman  in  the  course  of  his  remarks  gives  us 
a  clue  to  his  feelings  and  to  his  action  in  this  matter,  when  he 
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teUs  u«  tl»t  he  was  not  conmi:*«I,  that  no  official  of  the  Inter- 

Ti^i''*^  '^  '^'^^'  *^*  »»»•  govenunent.  for. 
joo^h^that  the  Premfer  of  thie  country  and  hJa3X„  p^ 

ceeded  toorganueand  arrange  a  policy  about  which  thehoMur- 
able  gentleman  was  not  consulted  and  which  he  did  not  approve 
of.  I  unagme,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  when  that  honourable  JS 
manrwigned  he  had  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  he  would 
make  the  captain  shoot  at  his  command,  instead  of  shooting  at 
hecaptams  command     And  the  outcome  was  that  the^p- 

from  the  ranks,  and  he  is  out  of  the  ranks 

I  am  sorry  that  the  ex-Minister  (Hon.'  Mr.  Blair)  should 
have  thought  so  highly  of  his  own  individual  opinion    SoSd 

InT V^TT  ^t  *'*  "P°"  '*'  *°^  *^' i^  the  govern- 

S  mil  h  I  "^i  ^,r  r"^^  ^^'^^^  ^«  govermnent  ta  th^ 
lurch.  Well  he  has  left  the  government  in  the  lurch,  if  beimr 
depnyed  of  the  honourable  gentleman's  sanction  coild  pESJ 
It  m  that  position.  k"»«» 

noS^J'TK-"'^^'  gentleman  (Hon.  Mr.  Blair)  devoted  alaige 
C?h.  i  ^""'^IFT^  ^  *^"  Intercolonial  RaUway.  1 3 
leave  the  detailed  discussion  of  that  matter  to  gentlemen  better 
acquainted  with  the  condition  of  affairs  in  the  SiritimriV^^. 
ces  than  I  am  Still,  it  is  patent  to  me,  and  m^^L^T^ 
any  person  who  has  a  fair  knowledge  of  the  sit^  io^  C^L^ 
honourable  gentleman  in  his  criticL  upon  the  i  of  Se 
government  with  regard  to  the  Intercol^  did  not  Jake  Se 

mn  of  the  Intercolonial.    He  laments  that  we  did  notlSiSJ 

tLl  nolT  °^  •'^'"^P"^^  *°  '"^"^  *  ^^^  for  our  m^ 
ZtJ^l^f  f  ^  """"^  f  second-class  road  with  an  umiecessa^ 
mJeage  of  from  one  hundred  to  one  hundred  and  fortymifj 

I  c^ditt7.H'?^'''  '"^  °"^  '^'  ^«  ^'^  camiot  ?d^  tS 
l^^U.tU"  T*  '"^^  °^  ^*  ^  ^'^^  ""^^^^  of  the  gov! 
S  -is^  X  ^  "^^  *  '"''^-  H«  d»^  not  te"  us  that  the 
Grand  Trunk  Pacific  and  the  Grand  Trunk  are  separate  imd 

j  distinct  corporations.    He  did  not  teU  us  thatX^^^t 
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had  A  oontnot  with  the  Grand  Think  for  ninety-nine  yean  to 
turn  over  to  the  Intercolonial  at  Montreal  all  freight  the  road 
brings  to  Montreal  designed  for  points  east  of  Quebec.  The 
Intercolonial  cannot  be  deprived  of  that  business,  one  of  the 
largest  items  of  business  it  possesses.  He  made  no  calculation 
as  to  the  great  accession  to  this  road  of  business  at  Moncton 
for  Halifax  and  St.  John.  If  the  straightening  of  its  line,  if 
the  reducing  of  its  grades,  if  the  increase  in  its  capacity,  which 
are  malcing  it  first-class  and  shorter,  will  lead  to  bringing  from 
the  West  a  large  amount  of  grain  for  shipment  at  maritime 
ports,  the  Intercolonial  must  share  in  the  benefit.  The  Qrand 
Trunk  Pacific  ends  at  Moncton.  There  are  one  hundred  and 
eighty-three  miles  of  the  Intercolonial  road  to  share  in  the 
business  that  will  come  to  Halifax;  there  are  eighty-nine 
miles  from  Moncton  to  St.  John  to  share  in  the  business.  The 
gross  business  of  the  Intercolonial  will  mevitably  be  increased 
by  the  construction  of  this  short  line,  owing  to  the  large  in- 
crease of  traffic  between  Quebec  and  the  Maritime  Provinces; 
and  there  is,  besides,  the  retention  to  the  Intercolonial  of  the 
trade  which  I  have  mentioned  tliat  pertains  to  it  and  that 
cannot  be  taken  away  from  it. 

I  have  a  line  of  argument  to  present  with  relation  to  this 
scheme  of  the  Qrand  Trunk  Pacific  which  I  propose  to  enter 
upon  briefly  at  this  stage  of  my  remarks.  As  to  the  question 
whether  we  need  another  transcontinental  railway,  the  ques- 
tion has  been  answered  by  the  ex-Minister  of  Railwa3r8  (Hon. 
Mr.  Blair)  at  Vancouver.  I  can  quote  him  as  an  authority. 
According  to  him,  we  need  the  road  and  we  need  it  quickly. 
He  said  on  that  occasion  tliat  men  were  standing  in  the  audi- 
ence who  would  live  to  see  three  or  four  transcontinental  lines 
north  of  the  boundary.  I  have  no  doubt  he  was  right. 
We  must  bear  in  mind  the  fact  that  we  caniiot  get  this  road 
at  once.  We  are  taking  the  initiative  steps  now  towards  get- 
ting it.  We  have  to  proceed  with  surveys;  we  have  to  locate 
the  line;  we  have  to  proceed  with  the  construction  of  a  road 
three  thousand  and  thirty  miles  long  in  an  ai  line,  and  it  will 
take  several  years  to  complete  it. 
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Id  the  mewitime,  population  is  pouring  into  the  North-Weef 

new  aerMge  la  being  brought  into  cultivation;  i(a  prolific  soU 

wUl  fiu^flh  a  large  harvest  every  year,  and  by  the  time  of  ita 

completion  thw  road  will  be  a  crying  neceJty.    I  Jt^^ 

^t^^'^lTv.  *^^  "^^h^continuance  of  the  condition! 
toat  exist  now,  the  grain  products  of  the  Canadian  North- 
West  wOI  have  mcreased  at  least  threefold,  m  prient 
means  of  transportation  will  prove  utterly  inadequateTd 
this  road  wiU  be  imperatively  caUed  for.     tS  i»v^. 

not  warranted  m  entenng  upon;  but  on  the  contrary,  it  is 
entering  upon  a  scheme  which  is  caUed  for,  and  caUed  for 

I  pointed  out  last  night  that  our  situation,  so  far  as  our 
peat  wheat-producmg  region  is  concerned,  and  the  situation 
of  the  Umted  States  when  it  was  a  young  country,  are  eSv 

to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  There  were  navigable  rivers  scatteSd 
lilong  the  Atlantic  coast-the  Hudson?  the  SavaiTh  ^ 
other  nvers  At  an  early  date  a  canal  was  constructed  from 
Albany  to  Lake  Erie,  tapping  the  waters  of  the  GreaVlai^ 
The  country  was  able  to  get  along  largely  without  raUways' 
In  185C^  when  the  country  had  twenty-three  million  inhabi- 

tion  «tuation  at  aU.  But  we  have  no  Mississippi  to^vey 
the  products  of  our  western  fields  to  the  seafwe  have  no 
Ene  canal;  we  have  no  natural  outlet,  not  even  by  access 
by  navigable  rivers  to  Hudson  Bay.  If  we  are  to^ 
a  route,  i  must  be  provided  by  artificial  means,  ^e^w^e 
country,  to  as  far  north  as  the  northern  limit  of  cZdpZ 
duction,  must  depend  on  railroads  exclusively.  mC?  ^ 
p«,vide  our  North-West  with  the  means  of'commSion 
which  are  absolutely  essential  to  its  mcess  and  its  pZSitT 

^L^r-'^'ii^  ^^  ^^'^^  ^  ^  ^^^  action  of  the 
rS!r  "^  P«ffl»^^th  this  raUway  being  prematm*, 
M  totaUy  without  foundation,  as  betrayingT  LnentaMe 
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ignorance  of  the  conditions  that  exist  and  the  probable  wants 
of  the  near  future. 

The  government  proceeded  carefully  to  the  consideration 
of  this  question.  The  Speech  from  the  Throne  contained 
an  allusion  to  the  necessity  for  a  transcontinental  line^  TTie 
government  was  evidently  considering  the  propriety  first 
of  constituting  a  transportation  commission  to  examme  and 
report  as  to  the  proper  course  to  pursue.  But  it  became  evi- 
dent that  there  was  not  time  to  wait  for  the  slow  operation 
of  an  mvestigation  by  a  commission;  that  the  time  for  action 
was  now,  and  that  if  we  could  secure  such  knowledge  as  would 
warrant  us  in  taking  action,  we  should  proceed.  The  gov- 
ernment considered  several  propositions.  They  considered  a 
proposition  of  building  a  government  road,  considered  it  care- 
fully, as  I  am  weU  aware,  and  rejected  that  proposition— the 
proposition  which  my  honourable  friend  the  ex-Minister  of 
Railways  and  Canals  (Hon.  Mr.  Bkir)  pins  his  faith  to.  The 
government  rejected  that  proposition  for  what,  I  suppose  I  may 
fairly  concede,  were  good  and  sufficient  reasons,  although  I 
was  favourably  impressed  by  it.  The  government  realised 
that  to  make  a  success  of  a  government  road  across  the  con- 
tinent required  the  total  severance  of  that  scheme  from 
politics.    Can  that  be  done  m  Canada? 

The  government  thought  not,  and  so  do  I.  It  required,  in  the 
second  place,  honesty  in  construction.  That  would  require 
the  possession  of  expert  knowledge  in  supervising  and  carrying 
on  that  work,  which  perhaps  no  gentleman  m  this  House  pos- 
sesses. It  required,  in  the  third  place,  honesty  as  well  as 
efficiency  of  management,  and  called  for  a  degree  of  expert 
railway  knowledge  which  we  do  not  find  among  men  in  public 
life.  It  would  require  a  man  like  Sir  Thomas  Shaughnessy 
or  Mr.  Hays,  at  a  salary  of  $60,000  or  $75,000  per  year,  to 
manage  efficiently  such  a  scheme.  Whether  the  government 
was  right  or  wrong,  whether  its  reasons  for  rejecting  the 
proposition  were  sound  or  not,  it  did  reject  it. 

Tlie  government  proceeded  next  to  consider  a  proposition 
for  the  construction  of  the  road  m  the  old-fashioned  way  that 
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fm^Zr^^^\J^^  '^  *  propoaition  to  buUd  a  road 
from  North  Bay  to  the  West,  which  mvolved  a  land  i^ 
of  6,000  acres  per  mUe  and  a  money  irrant^  mSi 
per  mUe.  WeU,  the  govennnent  hasnZv^^t^J^'^ 
tem  of  making  land  loants  to  raUw^  -  „7  'r^f^  "»  sys- 
that  thiZ^ot  a  gS^tH:  to  b^r'  ™^^  «>-<^"^^ 

Ilien  a  compromise  proposition  was  accentwi  n»mni„  ♦!. 
construction  of  a  road  o?er  which  ^h^^^^^'^^Sj 
have  supervision.    One  division  of  thai  ^IS      !•     .°i^^ 

have  suited  my  honourable  friend,  the  ex-MiSof  R^f 

aieaply  under  the  wrangement  arrived  at.  lien  we  W 
the  contraction  of  a  line  from  Winnipee  to  Sffit^ 
by  the  company,  the  right  being  iSS  to  U^  iT^" 
m«,t  to  andit  the  aTun^  Z  ^^  aJt-ATl 
^e  any  ne^aan-  step,  to  «,  that  fte  work  ta  S  p^ 

ot^  bfth^v^rLTeelTanro;:^^  ^S 
which  IS  to  have  control  of  the  mt«i  tk;- o-i!  government, 
constijiction  of  a  government  road,  even  if  a  governmerTrn^ 

rcL^^crj--rn3"'"-'-<u«o"=:yt 

There  were  three  schemes  before  the  government    ^nA 
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The  government  was  criticized  for  delay.  My  honourable 
friend  the  leader  of  the  Opposition, (Mr.  R.  L.Borden)  every  day 
or  two,  would  inquire  what  was  the  cause  of  delay,  why  we  were 
kept  dancing  attendance  while  the  government  was  shilly- 
shallying. But  yesterday  we  had  my  honourable  friend,  the 
ex-Minister  of  Railways,  telling  us  that  it  has  shown  un- 
due and  unseemly  haste. 

Mb.  R.  L.  Borden — ^If  my  honourable  friend  will  allow  me,  it 
had  been  announced  in  the  government  organs,  over  and  over 
again,  that  a  certain  policy  was  to  be  brought  down,  and  I 
protested  against  the  House  being  kept  from  day  to  day  and 
week  to  week  waiting  for  the  government  to  announce  its 
policy.  I  was  not  insisting  on  the  government  bringing  down 
a  poUcy,  but  insisting  that,  if  they  had  any  policy  to  bring 
down,  they  should  bring  it  down  at  once. 

Mb.  Chablton — ^The  government  was  probably  in  a  posi- 
tion in  which  circumstances  were  arising  that  rendered  them 
unable  to  say  definitely  how  soon  they  would  arrive  at  a 
decision.  They  had  announced  their  intention  of  bringing 
down  a  railway  policy.  They  took  time,  however,  to  consider 
and  weigh  carefully  all  the  conditions  before  concluding  fin- 
ally an  agreement  with  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  Railway. 
That  agreement  will  stand  as  a  monument  of  their  sagacity. 
And  they  brought  down  their  policy  with  celerity  and 
despatch,  if  we  consider  all  the  circimistances  attendant  upon 
the  case. 

It  was  proper  that  they  should  take  careful  action.  We 
were  at  the  parting  of  the  ways.  We  had,  on  the  one  hand, 
the  policy  recommended  of  bidlding  a  government  road.  On 
the  other  hand,  we  had  the  policy  recommended  of  assisting 
the  construction  of  a  road  in  the  old-fashioned  way  of  grant- 
ing subsidies.  Between  these  two  policies,  the  government 
had  one  which  is  better  than  either,  but  which  required  time 
and  careful  consideration  because  there  were  vast  interests 
at  stake.  And  if,  owing  to  haste  and  lack  of  due  care,  mis- 
takes were  made  which  would  cause  difficulties  in  the  future, 
my  honourable  friend,  the  leader  of  the  Opposition,  would  not 
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be  slow  to  say  that  the  government  had  acted  too  quicklv  and 
brought  down  its  policy  too  soon  ^     ^  ^^ 

fi,?L*^°^*^*'^u"/?"*'y'  *^*  P'^'y  consideration  which 
the  government  had  in  view  was  the  natiomil  mterMt-tS 
buil<hng  of  a  national  road  to  com^ect  our  Sn^^^tVoSr 

Sr^!^  ?L  .^*  ''^^'  *^«y  ^^«  kept  steaTyta 
view.  They  desired  to  secure  the  trade  from  the  North- WeS 
for  our  own  ocean  ports,  or  as  large  a  share  of  tha?  trade  t 
possible.  I  do  not  say  this  all-niU  route  wiU  not  i  Se  to 
compete  successfully  with  the  water  route  jTutTdosTy^ 
It  will  not,  urJess  it  be  made  fi«tH.h«s  in  eiery  r^^t^ 

my  position  with  tiiat  which  I  took  on  the  transpoJJJS 
qu^tionmaspeechl  made  on  the  twenty-sixthSty  iLT 
I  took  the  position  then  that  water  transpoi^ti^^ 
cheaper  from  the  North-West  to  the  seaboard  STtra^Z 
tetion  by  raU,  under  the  then  existing  conditions  I  teKe 
same  position  to^lay.  If  this  road V  .1  qXc  to  wfn^! 
peg  ^  to  be  no  better  than  the  other  raUways  ^th  wwiHt 
w^  have  to  compete,it  will  be  outdistanced  in  the  r^  and 
to  that  extent  I  endorse  the  position  which  I  took  in  i^^^h 
of  the  twenty-sixth  of  May.  I  was  then  discussu^  S 
ver^  railway  transportation  in  the  then  exSTi^cIndt 

This  road  from  Winnipeg  to  Quebec,  if  it  is  to  serve  the 

I^;  J  uT'  h"""^  ''°'  ""^^  ^^  half-per-cent.  gradS^ 
and  should  have  four-tenths-per-cent.  grades  comine  ^^r 
twenty-one  feet  to  the  mUe.  It  should^  hiwTth  ^nl'f  v 
pound  rails  should  have  bridges  that  wiU  c^  Se  hSt 
^Uing  stock  u.  use,  with  a  margin  to  aUow  f^  incr^Tn 
the  weight  of  rolling  stock;  it  should  have  engines  of  oSTui" 
^  tons  weight  without  the  tender,  and^  of  X  iZ 
capacity  of  cargo.    And,  with  a  road  of  that  kind  "LS 

the  route  will  be  able  to  compete  with  the  water  route. 
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There  has  been  a  constant,  a  regular  increase  in  the  efficiency 
of  nulway  transportation.  We  have  had  the  introduction 
of  the  fish-plate  joint,  making  practically  a  continuous  rail. 
We  have  had  the  introduction  of  the  steel  rail  in  place  of  the 
iron  rail.  We  have  had  the  increase  in  the  weight  of  the  rail. 
We  have  had  the  increase  in  the  firmness  of  the  road-bed.  We 
have  had  a  great  increase  in  the  weight  and  hauling  capacity 
of  engines,  and  an  increase  of  from  ten  to  fifty  tons  in  the 
carrying  capacity  of  cars.  Trains  are  run  on  firet-class  roads 
with  a  capacity  of  hauling  two  thousand  tons  of  cargo  to  the 
train  without  reqmring  any  greater  force  of  engineers,  firemen, 
brakemen  and  oUier  onployees  of  the  tnun  thui  were  iequu«d 
twenty  years  ago  for  trains  that  carried  two  hundred  and 
fifty  or  three  hundred  tons.  And  this  improvement  still  goes 
on;  the  efficiency  of  railways  will  be  still  f\u1;her  increased. 
And  with  the  kind  of  road  that  I  foreshadow  it  is  my  belief 
that  we  can  compete  with  the  water  rout«. 

I  know  of  a  road  with  a  maximum  grade  of  nineteen  feet  to 
the  mile  running  from  Buffalo  to  Detroit  through  the  province 
of  Ontario.  The  only  limit  to  the  size  of  their  trains  is  the 
question  of  their  management — ^whether  they  are  too  unwieldy 
or  not;  they  do  not  like  a  train  that  is  over  half  a  mile  long. 
They  can  haul  sixty  or  seventy  loaded  freight  cars  with  ease. 
Compare  that  with  a  road  on  which  the  engine  is  struggling 
up  a  grade  of  sixty  or  seventy  feet  to  the  mile  with  twelve  or 
fifteen  cars,  and  you  can  see  the  difference  between  a  first- 
class  road  and  a  second-class  road. 

We  want  a  road  from  Winnipeg  to  Quebec  that,  in  the 
ordinary  way  of  business,  can  carry  trains  with  two  thousand 
tons  of  freight.  If  we  get  that  kind  of  a  road,  in  my  opinion 
we  can  transport  wheat  from  T^nipeg  to  Quebec  for  less  than 
twelve  cents  per  bushel.  Now,  the  rate  to-day  from  Wmnipeg 
to  Port  Arthur  by  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  is  seven  and 
a  half  cents  per  bushel.  And,  at  the  rate  I  have  given  as  a 
basis  of  transportation  between  Wmnipeg  and  the  Lakes,  the 
transportation  on  this  line  wiU  be  cheaper  than  the  present 
transportation  partly  by  water  and  partly  by  rail. 
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With  the  kind  of  road  I  am  talking  about,  in  my  opinion 

"^^.^u  '^f^^  ^«>°»  Winnipeg  to  Quebec  in  competition 

with  the  partly  water  and  the  parUy  rail  routes  that  pass  to 

the  south.    And  at  this  pomt  I  wish  to  impress  uponthe 

government  the  absolute  necessity  of  securing  the  construe- 

tion  of  a  road  of  this  kind.     If  because  of  difficulties  of  en- 

gmeenng,  if  because  of  enhanced  cost  of  the  road,  we  permit 

ourselves  to  construct  a  road  with  grades  of  fifty  or  sixty  feet 

to  the  mile,  we  shaU  defeat  our  own  purpose;  we  cannot  then 

compete  with  the  other  routes.    But  with  a  road  of  the  kmd 

I  speak  of,  we  can  in  aU  probability  transport  freight  to  Quebec 

successfully.    And  I  say  this  in  the  face  of  the  aigmnents 

I  used  on  the  twenty-sixth  of  May  last,  comparing  water 

rata  with  the  rates  on  the  now  existing  roads  from  the  west 

to  the  east. 

It  is  evident  that  the  government  comprehends  the  nuumi- 
tude  of  this  issue;  for  it  is  an  issue  of  great  magnitudeTVe 
have  not  been  confronted  with  so  great  a  one  since  the  Canar 
dian  Pacific  Railway  debate.    The  government,  comprehend/ 
the  magmtude  of  this  issue  and  has  conscientiously  done  it. 
.,    i\™fy  ^  "^""^^  to  say  to  my  honourable  friends 
opposite,  tjat  this  IS  a  question  .^t  momentously  affects  the 
future  of  this  great  country,  with  its  three  milUons  of  square 
miles  of  territory,  with  its  enormous  resources  and  with  its 
splendid  future.    We  are  considering  the  best  means  of  sub- 
serving the  mterests  of  this  country.    This  should  not  be  a 
party  quMtion,  but  we  should  get  down  to  the  consideration 
of  this  problem  on  business  principles,  and  make  up  our  minds. 

on  the  basis  of  the  evidence  we  have,  to  aiTive,  if  we  can.  at  a 
reasonable  conclusion. 

Now,  the  government  has  had  in  this  matter  a  twofold 
object,  and  it  has  not  confined  its  attention  to  one  or  to  the 
other,  -nie  firet  object  is  to  provide  an  additional  outlet 
for  the^m  of  tiie  North-West;  the  second  is  to  du^ct  the 
trade  of  the  North-West  to  our  own  ports.  There  would  have 
M  ^u'^Sr*^"^.^!*^"*  ^"^  "»  °«^et  to  the  trade  of  the 
North-West  with,  perhaps,  the  expenditure  of  no  money  at  all 
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We  had  only  to  aUow  these  roads  to  reach  Lake  Superior 
Perhaps  we  might  have  granted  a  Uttle  aid  for  that  purpose' 
We  had  sunply  to  aUow  the  Jim  HiU  roads  and  other  Ameriin 
roads  to  come  in  without  let  or  hindrance,  without  bonus 
or  aid,  and  they  would  have  furnished  the  North-WeSt  with 
im  outlet  and  carried  its  grain  to  Duluth,  Minneapolis,  and 
t^hicago,  and  so  over  American  roads  to  the  ocean.    This 
would  have  been  jiist  as  good  an  ouUet  as  any  other,  so  far  as 
the  mere  mterest  of  the  farmer  is  concerned,  but  it  would  not 
have  served  a  national  purpose;  it  would  have  diverted  the 
trade  from  our  own  ports  and  would  have  been  a  suicidal 
pohcy.    The  government  has  avoided  such  a  policy     The 
government  has  not  counted  a  few  milUons  as  weighing 
against  the  fact  that  such  a  settiement  of  the  transportation 
problem  would  have  taken  away  from  our  own  ports  this 
great  trade  of  to-day,  this  trade  which  is  to  be  so  much  greater 
m  the  future.    So,  due  weight  has  been  given  to  national 
considerations;  and  when  my  honourable  friends  opposite  be- 
little these  considerations  and  make  an  effort  to  cast  odium 
upon  tiie  government's  poHcy  and  to  show  that  what  is  claimed 
for  this  route  cannot  be  accomplished,  I  do  not  think  thev 
are  acting  a  patriotic  part. 

Now,  I  wish  to  refer  to  tiie  physical  features  of  the  scheme. 
It  designs  to  make  Quebec  the  great  seaport  of  the  Dominion; 
tJiat  IS  the  first  great  physical  feature  of  this  scheme.    It  will 
rewh  Quebec,  one  of  the  best  harbours  of  the  Dommion  by 
•  direct  route  from  Winnipeg.    The  only  drawback  is  that 
that  harbour  is  closed  for  some  portion  of  the  winter.    After 
having  ^ven  Quebec  a  business  that  that  port  can  transact 
durmg  the  season  of  open  navigation,  it  is  designed  to  cany 
toat  trade  on  during  the  winter  to  ports  in  the  Maritime 
Frovmces,  to  tiie  port  of  Halifax,  to  tiie  port  of  St.  John.    It 
proposes  to  give  tiie  very  best  conditions  tiiat  are  attainable 
for  secunng  tiiat  object.    It  may  be  tiiat  it  cannot  be  done, 
but  we  mtend  to  attempt  it,  and  to  attempt  it  by  using  tiie 
best  meims  m  our  power  to  accomplish  the  purpose.    A  first- 
class  road  from  Winnipeg  to  Quebec  and  tiie  Maritime  Pro- 
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vinoM  for  the  purpose  of  seouring  the  trade  of  the  North- 
Wert  for  these  porte-that  is  the  object  had  in  vSw  bX 

attain,  and  if  our  honourable  friends  on  the  opposite  side 
wish  to  throw  obstacles  in  the  way  of  that  puixS^  whv  I 
m«ely  say  that  in  that  regard  they  are  not  Si      ^' 

I  remember  Mr.  Speaker,  some  twenty-one  years  a«)  when 
the  party  ^t  I  belonged  to  at  that  time  occup^v^  much 
S!^^*^!  :?^'  "^^  ""^  honourable  friends  Jppo^L  oS^py 
t<Hhiy,  behtthng  to  some  extent,  casting  asSoM^wn 
rai^g  o^ections  to,  and  magnifying  theTbetaSr^heTay 
of  the  construction  of  a  transcontinental  line.    Well  some  of 

Z^I^Z  r  ^  "?  '^^°'  '"*  *^«  generaSdTo^' 
pohcy  was  not  to  our  advantage.  The  countnr  believed  in  a 
transcontinental  line,  and  wSl  it,  and  got  U.  l^^h^ve 
now  that  the  country  believes  in  an;ther,%nd  wants  it  ^d 
J8  gomg  to  get  it;  and  honourable  gentleman  who  s^d  i^^e 
way  ofthe  consummation  of  that  pmpose  will  find  tluit  thev 
Si^T  '^^'''  ""^  «till';^politic^        *^'^ 

„n.  J^  ^^*ri  ^^^'"^  °^  *^  «>*d  « *l»e  fact  that  it  opens 
up  a  vast  unsettled  area  in  Manitoba,  Ontario  and  Qu^C 
It  IS  a  colomsation  road  for  fourteen  hmidred  mUes.    1?^ 

JkI^S^..  ^  *^  hinterland,  with  a  trunk  branch  in 
Ae  proper  tune,  nmning  down  the  vaUey  of  the  K^ 

the  Nottawa  River,  a  stream  about  the  size  of  the  Ottawa 
with  what «  supposed  to  be  an  extensive  and  fertUe  vaSIv' 
ms  branch  will  go  to  a  harbour  upon  James  filyJd^ 

^"'iCt'^'r  o^^-^'y  thaTwiUbetribu^'^to  ^ 
road.  Thatis  another  physical  feature.  This  road  throrh 
to  connection  with  the  extension  of  the  TemiskaS  ZlT 
mgbmlt  by  the  Ontario  govenmient,  will  pro^de  a^  to 
Ontario  centres  for  all  the  country  tributaiy  to  thT^nH 
TnmkPacmcline.  But  this  Temiskaming^^^e^j 
•  Ime  to  divert  traffic  to  oth^^^ZZi  the  ^rtofS^ 
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The  new  transcontinental  road  will  run,  from  \irinnipeg 
west,  largely  through  a  new  country,  a  vast  unsettled  r^on, 
a  region  supposed  to  contam  the  richest  and  most  productive 
land  in  the  North-West.    It  will  open  up  a  region  from  north 
of  the  Saskatchewan  to  Dunv^pm  on  the  Peace  River,  and 
thence  up  the  Peace  River  valley  and  throuj^  the  Peace  River 
Pass  to  Port  Simpson  on  the  Pacific  Ocean.    The  road  will 
cross  the  Rockies  by  easy  grades.    The  summit  of  the  Peace 
River  Pass  has  an  altitude  about  eighteen  hundred  feet  above 
the  sea.    The  construction  of  the  mountain  section,  as  that 
portion  between  the  western  side  of  the  level  country  and  the 
Pacific  Ocean  is  termed,  will  be  found  to  be  much  less  expen- 
sive and  much  less  diflScult,  probably,  than  is  now  anticipated. 
The  port  that  is  to  be  its  western  terminus  will  be  much  nearer 
to  Asiatic  ports  in  north  China  and  Japan  than  any  other 
port  on  the  Pacific  Ocean.    While  the  length  of  the  road  is 
somewhat  greater  than  one  running  to  Vancouver,  the  dis- 
tance by  the  ocean  to  the  ports  named  ia  very  much  less,  said 
so  this  route  will  have  important  advantages  in  the  overland 
and  oriental  trade  over  any  other  line.    It  will  reach  Quebec 
by  easy  grades,  by  a  direct  line,  and  in  this  respect  will  be 
superior  to  any  other  possible  route  from  the  West  to  that  city. 
It  will  open  up  the  gre-**  clay  belt  of  this  northern  region  that 
is  supposed  to  contain  sixteen  million  acres  of  arable  land 
now  lying  unoccupied,  not  possible  of  being  occupied,  because 
it  has  no  means  of  communication  with  the  outer  world. 
It  will  open  up  that  clay  belt,  and  it  will  open  up  all  the 
agricultural,  timber  and  mining  resources  of  that  great  stretch 
of  country,  fourteen  hundred  miles  in  length,  from  Quebec  to 
Winnipeg. 

Now,  with  r^ard  to  the  route  of  this  road,  there  were  two 
propositions.  TTie  one  proposition  was  to  carry  the  road 
north  of  Lake  Winnipeg.  That  was  the  route  that  would  have 
been  adopted  by  the  Trans-Canada  fine.  A  good  friend  of 
mine  in  this  House,  whom  I  very  highly  esteem,  thought  that 
this  fine  ought  to  have  been  adopted  because  it  was  five  hun- 
dred miles  shorter  than  the  other.  Well,  if  there  had  been 
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that  differanoe  in  the  distance  it  would  have  been  a  strong 
argument  in  favour  of  adopting  that  route.  To  find 
the  distanoee-but  of  coune  they  are  only  approxi- 
mate-! have  calculated  them  by  the  map.  I  converted  the 
geograplucal  miles  into  statute  mUes,  and  made  some  aUow- 
anoe  for  deviation  from  the  direct  line  in  estimating  the  lencth 
and  the  distances  I  obtained  are  as  follows:—  ' 

Bt  tma  Wnrntna  Rovn:— 

'^«i2rp5,?iSifai^;:::::::;:::j^'^ 

'■*"**• 8,080  " 

Br  nn  Nnsow  Roun:— 

From  QiMbeo  to  Nelton  River Iaim  «• 

Nebmi  River  to  Port  Simpwn iiillSo  " 

''<""' .2.9M      " 

The  diffwenoe  of  distance  in  favour  of  the  northern  route, 
north  of  Lake  Winnipeg,  is  less  than  seventy-five  mUes.    Now 
I WM  surprised  at  this  result  myself.    The  two  lines  at  their 
furthest  pomts  of  divei^genceare  three  and  a  half  degrees  apart 
But  when  you  come  to  lay  out,  as  I  did,  a  sketch  to  ascertain 
the  difference  between  the  length  of  the  hypothenuse  of  a 
triangle  as  compared  with  the  length  of  the  base  and  the  per- 
pendicuhur  combined,  it  is  less  than  one  would  naturaUy  sup- 
pose.    For  instance,  you  lay  out  a  line  with  a  perpendicular 
of  four  hundred  mUes  and  a  base  of  eight  hundred  mUes,  and 
the  hypothenuse  is  but  a  trifle  more  than  one-fourth  more 
than  the  length  of  the  perpendicular  line.    So  that  showed 
this  calculation  was  substantially  correct. 

Now,  there  is  a  reason  why  the  Wmnipeg  route  is  prefer- 
able to  the  other.  If  there  had  been  no  such  reason,  the 
government  would  naturaUy  have  chosen  the  shorter  line 
even  though  the  advantage  to  be  gained  was  only  seventy-five 
mUes.  But  the  Nelson  route  has  less  agricultural  land  upon 
it  than  the  other.  The  distance  ie  greater  from  Quebec  to  the 
nver  Nelson  than  it  is  from  Queoec  to  Wmnipeg,  by  about 
seventy  mUes.    Then  the  unproductive  country  extends  from 
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the  Nelson  River  west  a  long  distance;  while  from  Winnipeg, 
ttie  producuve  country  extends  at  least  to  the  Peace  River 
Pass.  Ihat  is  a  sufficient  reason  for  putting  the  road  upon 
that  line.  Another  reason  is  that  at  Quebec  the  ixmuI  touches 
a  pomt  where  all  the  business  of  the  North-West  oonveiges, 
a  great  entrepdt  for  the  vast  country  west  and  north-west 
of  it.  It  is  so  toHiay,  it  will  probably  continue  to  be  so,  and  a 
load  reaching  that  pomt  is  in  a  position  to  compete  for  the 
business  furnished  by  all  these  roads  ramifying  the  North-West 
m  every  direction,  while  if  it  had  gone  by  the  Nelson  route  it 
would  have  reached  none  of  them,  and  could  have  competed 
for  none  of  this  business.  For  these  reasons  the  choice  of  Ime 
by  way  of  Wmnip^  was  a  judicious  one. 

I  wish  next  to  call  attention  to  the  business  prospects  of  this 
proposed  road.    We  have  dealt  with  the  necessity  from  a 
national  standpoint  of  having  a  great  transcontinental  road 
upon  our  own  soil,  and  it  has  been  asserted  by  the  hon- 
ourable ex-Minister  of  Railways  and  Canals  (Hon.  Mr.  Blair) 
and  by  others,  that,  leaving  out  this  view  of  the  case,  this  road 
hae  nothing  to  commend  it  to  us  from  a  commercial  stand- 
point.   Well,  sir,  what  are  the  business  prospects  of  this  road? 
First,  it  will  furnish  an  outlet  to  the  North  Saskatchewan  val- 
ley, an  enormous  extent  of  country  and  a  fertile  and  rich 
region  of  the  Canadian  North-West.    It  will  furnish  an  outlet 
to  the  Athabaska  River  and  Peace  River  vaUeys.  These  regions 
are  to  be  peopled  in  the  near  future  by  millions  of  people;  they 
are  to  be  the  heart  of  the  productive  region  of  the  Canadian 
North-West,  they  are  to  furnish  an  untold  amount  of  business 
— busmeas  that  one  line  will  be  incapable  of  carrying.    As 
the  honourable  ex-Minister  of  Railways  and  Canals  very 
properly  said  at  Vancouver,  the  building  of  a  road  through 
this  new  and  wilderness  country  is  an  act  of  statesmanship 
of  good  policy. 

When  this  road  has  been  built  to  Fort  Dunvegan  on  the 
PeAce  River,  the  natural  corollary  is  to  extend  the  line  from  that 
point  to  Dawson  aty,  in  the  Yukon.    The  line  would  be  per- 
haps a  thousand  miles  long.    I  have  not  measured  the  exact 
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^oe;ltin»ybe8oiiiethiEgle«th»ntIi»t.  It  would  cro« 
the  aiy  River,  it  would  follow  the  Liard  River  andt»^ 
U»e  fMjle  .r«»try  waters  by  tho«,  .tre«n..  nT^ 
hundred  mUe»  of  the  length  of  that  roid  to  Dtwson  wouM 
paes  through  »  country  incapable  of  aettlement  and  oulUv^ 

of  the  bonding  privilege  from  SIcagway  over  the  WhiteftT 
and  the  tojuble  about  Jhe  Alaskan  botidary, «  (ZT^l 
ing  the  Yukon  from  the  Pacific  is  concerned,  for  it  irould 
afford  a  dm«  route  through  the  heart  of  that  ^onyZ 
would  give  U8  its  entire  trade.  ^     ' 

m  road  will  open  up,  in  addition  to  the  regions  I  have 
named.  Northern  British  Columbia.  Recent  dSveries  S^ 
been  made  upon  «ie  Skeena  River  of  enormous  deposits  ol 
coal  of  hundreds  of  millions  of  tons  of  coal  of  superiority 
We  are  just  scratchmg  the  surface  of  the  counti^Twe  2rejust 
leanung  about  its  enormous  resources.    It  is7;ounS?  riS 

m  coal  m  iron,  m  precious  metals  awaiting  development.  Hie 
road  wiU  bmld  up  a  great  city  at  Port  Simpson,  a  citrthat  ^ 
command  an  enomious  trade  with  the  Ori^t,  a  city  that  ^ 
command,  when  the  Panama  canal  is  completed,  an  enormous 
gram  trade  with  Europe.  Grain  from  the  Peaci  River^SteJ 
can  then  be  taken  to  Port  Simpson  by  this  nXd  ^p^to 

Srr  hlr^.*^*  ^"  **  **  "^  ^  transportation^ 
twn  for  that  nch  country.  It  will  affonl  an  outlet  fo?  the 
^toide  and  for  the  flour  trade  which  is  sure  to  be  develop 
lT\fT  ''^^^  ^"^^^  "^^  China  and  Japan.  TWs 
^  JT^fiT"  *  ^*  ^"^^^  *^'  That  will  bTanother 
tern  m  Its  bu«nes8  prospects.  It  wiU  have  a  Imnber  trade 
W^t  It  :^t°^  British  Colmnbia  to  the  prairies  oTJS 
Ki^  1  A  ^^""f  *  ^""'^^  *™de  from  the  forests  of  the 
a^eS' ??^"r\^5?«'  ^*^«^  ^  be  travere^S 
cm^.  L  '       °''^'' ''^  **^ '^^    Wherever  the  road 

Ir^l  ^    f  °'  *^f  ^"^"""y  ^  ^  tributary  to  the  railway 

ported  to  the  prames  as  cheaply  as  Imnber  is  now  transported 
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from  Vaaoouver,  where  there  are  two  mountain  isntM  to 
climb,  offering  grades  of  from  one  hundred  and  twenty  to 
two  hundred  feet  to  the  mile.  Thii  road,  when  it  it  com- 
pleted, will  be  ealled  upon,  in  all  human  probability,  to 
handle  one  hundred  million  bueheb  of  grain  annualW  by  iti 
line  weet  of  Winnipeg. 

Aa  I  have  said,  it  will  be  the  exelusive  outlet  of  the  elay  belt. 
By  ita  branch  down  the  Nottawa  River,  with  a  good  harbour 
on  Jamee  Bay  it  will  command  the  buiine«  of  that  great 
mart  ckmum  of  Canada,  Hudson  Bay,  thousands  of  square 
miles  larger  than  the  German  Ocean,  a  sea  with  untold  re- 
sources in  fish,  with  enormous  reeouroes  in  idnerals  upon  its 
shores,  and  near  whose  shores  Philadelphia  companies  have 
been  locating  iron  mines  for  the  Uwt  two  years.  While  on 
that  subject,  I  would  counsel  the  honourable  Minister  of  the 
Interior  (Hon.  Mr.  Sifton)  to  look  doeely  into  this  question 
and  see  that  these  people  do  not  obtain  enormously  valuable 
properties  at  a  mere  fraction  of  thefa*  value. 

It  will  bring  back  to  Quebec— and  I  am  sure  this  will  interest 
you,  Mr.  Speaker,  (Hon.  L.  P.  Brodeur)— its  pahny  days. 
Once  that  was  the  seat  of  an  empire  in  embryo.  Its  adven- 
turous explorers  reached  the  far  West,  pUnted  fortifications 
and  military  and  trading  posts,  in  the  rear  of  the  Endish 
colonists,  at  Fort  Duquesne,  near  Pittsbuig,  at  Fort  Kaskaskia, 
opposite  St.  Louis,  at  Mackinaw  and  various  other  pomts  in 
the  country,  and  projected  an  empire  that  was  to  be  tributary 
to  France;  but  by  the  struggte  on  the  Plains  of  Abraham  that 
dream  of  empire  was  shattered.  But,  with  this  road,  Quebec 
will  reach  out  to  the  future  again;  Quebec  will  reach  out  to 
the  commerce  of  this  vast  region  with  its  untold  lesourees, 
and  it  will  command  that  trade  and  become  a  queenly  city. 

This  project  will  practically  straighten  the  Intercolonial 
Railway— a  necessary  step  to  be  taken  if  we  are  to  furnish 
our  maritime  ports  in  the  winter  with  gram  for  cargoes.  Vast 
expenditures  have  been  undertaken  by  all  the  principal  Ameri- 
can  lines  in  betterment  of  their  roads,  in  reduction  of  grades, 
in  improvement  of  alignment,  in  laying  with  heavier  rails, 
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i^lSJilJif  **'*^*''*'PSr**    T»«»  VMt  expenditure. 

thewaylhaveinentioiied.    The  same  neceeeity  rests  UDon  im 
.n  regard  to  the  Intereolonial  RaUway.    TTiat  nS  wTbum 

ment  of  its  grades  wiU  vasUy  increase  its  efficiency  and  wiU 
render  it  possible  to  give  to  the  maritime  ports  a  tSd^whteh 
without  Uiui  improvement  of  the  line,  coSw  not  S^L^S' 

Sfh  .«  .  V^  ^J^'  *^®  ^'  appliances.  We  cannot  do  it 
^  ^  T**^  "^^t^  and  with  an  inferior  and  BL^nd- 
class  n>ad  nus  road  will  develop  an  extensive  and  vSuable 
section  of  the  country  in  Quebec  and  New  Brun^^ck 

Another  consideration,  and  a  consideration  of  no  mean 
"^TT'i"''  ^^'  '*  "^  ""•^^^  «»«  dread  of  the  a  Wfo^ 

^^f&r«7^T  ^-Minister  of  SluwTC 
Unals  (Hon.  Mr.  Blair)  scouted  the  idea  that  there  was  mv 

never  drwun  of  adoptmg  a  course  that  would  result  to  their 
ojm  d«advantage;  will  never  think  of  deprivir^Vhemsehl 
of  the  trade  that  now  flows  to  their  own  se^^IS/'  ^^ 

l^J^t^  ^  ^''^  P^~^  in  his  hands  a  few  y^w 
^  to  do  It  by  his  own  proclamation  without  referenLT 
Congress,  without  being  governed  by  anything  exShSi^^ 

United  StaZ    ^^  ^/"««o«  in  our  relations  with  the 

J  ears  p«rt.     But  the  day  may  come,  sir,  when  friction  miy 
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exist  again.  Our  trade  relations  have  got  to  be  readjusted; 
we  must  have  from  the  United  States  fairer  trade  conditions 
or  we  must  apply  to  the  United  States  the  treatment  that  they 
apply  to  us.  If  we  get  fairer  trade  conditions  it  is  all  right, 
and  there  wiU  be  very  little  danger  of  the  abrogation  of  the 
bonding  privilege;  if  we  enter  on  the  other  line  of  policy,  I 
would  not  guarantee  that  there  would  not  be  friction,  I  would 
not  guarantee  that  there  would  not  be  talk  of  abrogating  what 
the  Americans  call  a  privilege,  and  I  would  not  be  surprised 
if  it  were  abrogated.  And  in  any  event,  self-respect,  care  for 
our  own  interests,  respect  for  our  standing  as  a  country,  im- 
peratively demand  that  if  we  can  place  ourselves  in  a  position 
where  such  a  calamity  cannot  be  visited  on  our  heads,  it  is  our 
duty  to  do  so;  and  the  construction  of  the  Grand  Trunk 
Pacific  line  will  do  it. 

I  wish  now,  Mr.  ^aker,  to  enter  upon  a  consideration  of 
the  financial  basis  of  this  scheme.  We  have  government 
construction  from  Moncton  to  Winnip^.  From  Moncton  to 
Chaudi^re  Junction,  according  to  the  best  data  that  can  be 
obtained,  would  be  a  distance  by  the  new  Ime  of  378  miles, 
and  by  the  present  line  it  is  48i8  miles.  The  saving  in  the 
distance  would  be  110  miles.  Estimates  have  been  made  of 
a  saving  of  distance  of  from  120  to  140  miles,  and  I  take  this 
estimate  of  110  miles  saving,  as  being  a  moderate  and 
reasonable  one.  Then  we  have  from  Chaudiire  to  l^^nnipeg 
a  distance  by  air-line  of  1,380  miles.  I  add  to  the  air-line 
distance,  for  deviations — slight  deviations  going  north  of 
Lake  Nepigon  and  so  forth— an  increase  of  four  per  cent., 
which  I  believe  is  sufficient;  and  this  would  make  the  Ime 
from  Quebec  to  Wmnipeg  1,436  miles,  and  the  line  from 
Moncton  to  Wmnipeg,  1,823  miles.  Now,  these  are  approx- 
imate estimates.  I  arrive  at  them  by  careful  measurement  of 
the  map,  by  ascertaining  the  number  of  geographical  miles, 
by  turning  these  into  statute  miles,  by  taking  A9  miles  and 
900  feet  and  making  that  the  width  of  each  degree  instead 
of  60  geographical  miles. 

Now,  the  cost  of  this  1,823  mile»— and  we  must  bear  in 
48 
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,    ">e*»^e  guarantee  the  mountain  section' «nH»«-     * 

baais  a.  the  cost  of  The^^  so  f^^  ^'f  "P°"  *^«  «^« 
interest  for  seven  veare  ^rZ^J^  ^  '^®  payment  of 
190  000      TfxJn  «-  concerned,  would  amount  to  S68  - 

iw,uuo.  If  we  pay  upon  that  sum  three  ner  n^nf  Z*  '1 
for  seven  yearB  that  would  amount  ^5^4 3^98^1  T^i 
have  no  doubt  that  the  calculation  of  Ss  om  n^T'  \^ 
honourable  friend  the  PremieTS  mlh  n  '  ^^  ""^  "«^' 
Ueve  I  have  aUowed  s^i^  L^  of  X.  """^^'J  ^ 
«^tual  cost  of  the  mountei^s^cZ  l^^l  ''?'^f  ^  *^* 
that  stretch  of  1.435  mil Jfmnf^K     .J?®  '^*'^  «»*  o' 

be  eqmvalent  to  a  bonus  •A«»'Jiy,»U0.    llug  wUl 

total  c;>st  of  ^heims^L^rJ^^rr*^  ^"^'  *^*  ^'^^ 
of  our  debt,  thartrb^en  t^rfhe  ^  f  "^  ^"'''^ 
measured  by  this  amonnr»«^*w  if  "^^^^  ammea  is 
It  is  nothing  TCZd  t^li^'  ^^^"  ^  W8.190,000. 
we  lease  SiW^^oo^^f"^^  Payment  of  $14,319,900 

and  conditio^Uy  E£.1T*'^'  V'^"'  «^^*^*«* 
^  xugiuy  aavantageous  to  ourselves,  and  with  a 
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revenion  of  title  and  ownership  in  fifty  yean.  We  lease  this 
road  upon  conditions  that  pay  the  interest  on  this  sum  year 
after  year;  and  we  hold  ample  security  for  it.  We  hold  the 
rolling  stock,  we  hold  on  the  western  division  their  own  invest- 
ments in  the  road  in  addition  to  our  guarantee.  To  assert 
that  this  whole  amount  is  an  addition  to  our  debt,  an  increase 
of  the  burdens  that  rest  upon  the  country,  is  absurd. 
It  is  not  honest;  it  is  not  a  truthful  presentation  of  the 
ease. 

Now,  with  regard  to  the  western  division  from  Winnipeg  to 
Port  Simpson,  I  estimate  an  increase  in  length  over  an  air-line 
of  five  per  cent.    Perhaps  that  is  somewhat  too  little,  but  the 
difference  cannot  be  great  enough  to  seriously  a£Fect  the  cal- 
culation.   This   will  make  the  line  in  statute  miles  1,733 
miles.    TTie  government  guarantees  the  mountain  section. 
I  assume  that  that  mountain  section  will  not  exceed  450  miles 
in  length     I  do  not  believe  that  road  will  cost  $40,000  a  mile, 
judguig  by  the  character  of  the  coimtry,  but  the  guarantee 
at  130,000  a  mile  amounts  to  $13,500,000.    Then  there  will 
remwn  1,283  miles  upon  which  the  guarantee  wiU  be  $13,000 
a  mile.   The  ex-Minister  of  Railways  and  Canals  assumed  that 
the  road  would  cost  the  sum  that  this  guarantee  represents 
only.    It  is  estimated  that  the  prairie  section  will  cost  be- 
tween $17,000  and   $18,000  a  mile,  and   the  government 
guarantee  upon  that  will  be  $13,000  a  mile.    The  mountain 
section  wiU   cost  $40,000  per  mile,  and  the  government 
guarantee  on  that  portion  will  be  $30,000   per  mile.    This 
amounts  to  a  guarantee  of  $13,500,000  for  the  mountam  sec- 
tion and  $16,679,000  for  the  prairie  section,  a  total  of  $30,- 
179,000  of  government  guarantee  applied  to  Uie  entire  portion 
of  the  Ime  from  Wmnipeg  to  Port  Simpson.    If  this  estimate 
of  cost  is  correct,  the  company's  expenditure  on  this  portion 
of  the  road  will  be  $10,059,000,  in  addition  to  which  they 
have  to  put  on  it  $15,000,000  worth  of  rolling  stock.    So 
that  the  expenditure  by  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  of  one- 
fourth  the  cost,  and  $15,000,000  on  rolling  stock,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  guarantee  by  the  government,  will  represent  a 
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value  of  165,238,000  which  we  will  hold  as  absolute  ^    •* 
for  our  guarantee  of  tan  i7o  twT    "*  .l    *'*°"w  security 

themo^Ic^ider^hta^tit  ?h?^:^*"*',  ^^' 
conditions,  the  better  saSTU  '^^ThJ  ^^^'^  ^^ 

::i^f:3^i;^j7a^rr.^^^^^^^^^ 

the  same  conchwion  "^  ^  ««**  wUI  not  bring  them  to 

just  as  it  stands  tOKlav  and  finL^  ^k  ^^  ^^  agreement 
private  company  ^d  m£  o^.  J?'  undertaking.  No 
the  balanced  the  co^r^  ^k  "^""^  "'°"*«^  t>«°d« 
amountinTranie^Vttg^t^^^  °-  ^ 

could  provide  this  road^S^Si)  riJ?  P?'^^."°°'P*"y 

T  T  ^  w   are  suipnsmgly  favourable. 

AB  1  said  before,  the  road  nwrtM  ♦«  ♦!.-  ^ 
the  expimtion  of  fifty  vol    ^*     the  government  at 
worth  fW»    Tj  ^  ^^"-     "*^*  '"U  It  probablv  be 

"ith  «g«d  to  N.tt«m.n^te  ^ir„?"Sr°"H'»" 
to  a  certain  staBdun)     tkT^      »eping  of  the  road  up 

compel  to  .Jr3to?lT"™f '  •»•»  right  to 

--.  i.  ~a™^,  *u"ro:s''.r  be'Lz-ns^us 
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with  the  character  of   the   improved  lines.    The  keepmg 
up  of  the  road  is  an  absolute  condition  of  the  contract. 

When  this  road  reverts  to  the  government  at  the  expiration 
of  fifty  years,  is  it  an  extravagant  calculation  to  suppose 
it  will  be  worth  twice  its  original  cost?    There  is  something 
marvellous  about  the  increased  value  of  raikoads.    Take 
the  New  York  Central.    It  fell  into  the  hands  of  Cornelius 
Vanderbilt  about  the  year   1860.    That  road's  stock  was 
watered,  and  watered,  and  watered  again,  until  every  dollar 
of  that  stock  to-day  represents  a  cost  of  only  twenty-five 
cents;  and  yet  this  great  volume  of  watered  stock  goes  on 
paying  dividends  of  six  per  cent,  per  annum,  due  amply  to 
increased  value  from  increase  of  business.    The  same  con- 
ditions will  apply  to  this  road.    I  think  it  is  a  very  moderate 
calculation  to  suppose  that  this  road,  at  the  time  it  reverts  to 
the  government,  will  be  worth  twice  its  original  cost.    The 
agreement  provides  that  if  the  government  does  not  then 
choose    to   assume  the  road  and  run  it  itself,  the  Grand 
Trunk  Pacific  Company  shall  have  the  right  to  lease  it  if  it 
offers  as  good  conditions  as  the  government  can  secure  else- 
where.   Well,  do  you  suppose  that  that  road  will  be  leased  a 
second  time  at  three  per  cent,  on  its  original  cost— a  road  that 
will  be  worth  twice  what  it  cost?    Is  it  unreasonable  to  sup- 
pose that  the  road  will  then  become  a  great  source  of  revenue 
to  the  government?    It  is  a  moderate  calculation  to  suppose 
that  while  the  government  will  contmue  to  carry  its  bonds  at 
three  per  cent.,  the  company  on  the  second  lease  will  pay  at 
least  six  per  cent,  on  the  original  cost.    I  do  not  know  but 
that  is  a  better  arrangement  than  to  rush  into  a  scheme  of 
government  construction  of  railroads.    At  all  events,  it  is  an 
arrangement  which  will  certainly  enable  the  government  to 
establish  an  efficient  railroad  from  ocean  to  ocean,  and 
leave  that  road  under  the  absolute  control  of  the  government 
in  every  essential  respect. 

Now,  I  wish  to  refer  to  the  management  and  practical 
basis  of  this  scheme.    The  Canadian  Pacific  RaUway  dis- 
tance  from   Montreal  to  Winnipeg  is  1,424  miles.     The 
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length  of  the  Gnmd  TVunk  Pacific  from  Quebec  to  Win 

difiference  wiU  be  as  much  in  favour  of  til  r-r!i-^f!  S 
Railwav     Tho  i«n«*k    *  tl  lavour  of  the  Canadian  Pacific 

s^^,  'r?t  ^  a^s^^r^rStrS 

oJt  SST'"'-    '"'^^  "^^^^  i^'^  on  the  road 

a-  a.  outlet  from  'the  W^^Sc^tJ  X'tS 
which  comes  from  the  West  ii^to  WmiSrind  ?7?7^    • 
^o^^^^rr,  -  grain  r^A-^^'C^- 
S  fhl^ffl   * J^  ***''*'*  *"  ^®*^  «»d  our  maritime  ports 

dom  m  the  govenmient  retaining  this  riirht  «wS  m-J^ 
these  provisions  for  joint  iwaT?^  •  •  f^  '  •  "'*"*« 
nei^.:»i»  *u  ^   ,     "*  *^"  JO"it  runnine  powers? 

SSL  '^  '^f.,*"^  ^"  ^"^«on  is,  can  this  S^ 
seemed  on  reasonable  tenns  for  other  compani^?  i  ^T 
swer,  beyond  question  it  can  »^*"pamesr    i  an- 

Mi^LtJ'S?  °^%*5:  "^y  J^onom^ble  friend  the  ex- 

umtea  states  have  been  made  uniform  fnr  *>,«  ^  * 

e«ha.g;  of  flight  and  to^id^^^^'^t  bXS>^ 
^™dcomM.t8  with  Mother.  NoSStrS^ 
S^  o^e^^tJ^T  they  we«  Wiled  to  their  d^tel 
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from  St.  Thomas  to  Detroit  110  miles,  and  another  division 
from  St.  Thomas  to  Buffalo  119  miles  long.    Each  of  the 
lines  which  uses  this  road  has  its  own  round  houses,  its  own 
appliances,  its  own  engines,  and  runs  its  own  trams,  and 
there  is  no  friction  between  them.    Their  system  of  train 
deqMtching  is  arranged  in  the  easiest  manner.    Passenger 
trains  take  precedence  over  freight  trains,  and  stock  freight 
takes  precedence  over  ordinary  freight.    The  whole  business 
IS  conducted  with  the  utmost  system  and  works  with  the 
most  perfect  regularity  and  without  friction.    If  you  can 
run  a  road  where  there  are  two  divisions,  you  can  run  a 
road  where  there  are  three  or  four  or  a  dosen  divisions.    The 
same  system  applies  to  many  as  it  does  to  a  few.    The  run- 
ning of  puUman  cars  and  passenger  cars  is  reduced  to  a  system 
on  all  roads.    A  puUman  starts  from  New  York  or  Boston 
and  goes  to  San  Francisco,  and  it  makes  no  difference  whether 
It  goes  over  two  roads  or  half  a  dosen.    The  system  is  per- 
fecUy  adjusted  to  the  satisfaction  of  aU  the  roads,  and  every- 
thing goes  on  smoothly.    The  same  system  can  be  introduced 
here,  and  it  is  absurd  to  say  that  it  cannot.    We  have  this 
further  assurance  in  our  own  case,  that  while  in  the  United 
States  all  these  mattera  are  subject  to  mutual  arrangement, 
so  that  any  road  may  defeat  the  working  of  the  system 
by  being  too  grasping  or  exacting,  here  we  shall  have  an 
uinpire,  the  government  itself,  which  can  compel  the  faithful 
and  equitable  carrying  out  of  the  provision  laid  down  m 
section  twenty-four. 

This  company,  as  an  assurance  of  good  faith,  deposits  the 
sum  of  *5,000,000  with  the  government,  and  that  money 
IS  to  remam  in  the  hands  of  the  government  until  the 
company  has  fulfiUed  its  obligations.  But  if  the  company 
IS  within  13,000,000  or  14,000,000  of  the  completion  of  the 
work,  then  the  government  may  allow  the  company  to  use 
the  15,000,000  deposit  to  complete  the  work.  But  the 
government  holds  this  15,000,000  in  hard  cash  or  convertible 
securities  m  addition  to  aU  these  other  conditions.  The 
government  controls  the  rates  on  this  road  and  it  has  the  riaht 
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to  audit  the  accounts  at  any  time.    At  any  time  it  may  «md 
^accomitant  to  see  whether  the  accounts  T^e^iZt 

jnd   pay-rolls.    It  can  ascertain  exactly  what  the  road  i« 

2rtht**  ?  **"^  ^'  ""^^  •*«  dividendsXSTbe 
«d  whether  its  rates  can  be  reduced  without  injS  to 

SSlwT^^'.K^"*^*  ^*  '^^^^  «^«  CanadiaTpwific 
Railway,  which  we  cannot  interfere  with  at  aU  untU  itS 
divdends  are  ten  per  cent.  ITien  this  company  is  hible  to 
taxation;  the  Qinadian  Pacific  RaUway  is  noJ^^  ^^^^ 

cost  of  the  mountam  section  a  subsidy. 

I^'^StTil'^lS?  r*^  «'  the  0»ud  TVuak 
«»vuiw  xvauway  itseu.    rhat  company  came  down  to  thm 

Bay     It  wanted  a  subsidy  of  $6,400,  and  6,000  acres  of  land 
a  mile,  equivalent  in  value  to  at  least  $15  000     O^ll^ul 

Z^^n'^  "^"^  *^*  ciemand.'lTiiev?"t£^*S: 
pyemment  has  pressed  the  Grand  Trunk  RaUwayto  th! 
tast  pomt.    I  believe  Mr.  Hays  was  ready  toT^^^  Se 
j)^  If  one  smgle  concession  further  hi^d  beeHe^ded 
I  am  I  think,  m  a  position  to  know  that  the  irovwnm«»t 

^m  the  future  will  prove,  whether  it  be  adi^ted^ 

Jj^""^  P*;*  *"*****  ^  ^^  government  for  having  refused 
to  give  a  land  grant  and  greater  credit  for  having^  S 

llS^' to  ^"'^  '^  «°"*'^*^*  deservnSuf  tL 

^^7'otW  *rf '  i"^'  ^'^^'  ^  *^  'expect  tlum 
m  any  other.    Contrast  this  with  the  poUcy  of  the  ^ 

government.    That  govermnent  made  laSd  i^te  to  re? 

aTy  t^^X  ^'''''^''^  acres-anrplSalol" 
away  reckfesdy.    It  gave  away  our  lands  as  freely  as  vou 

WW  acres,  29,986,000  have  been  earned  and  have  passed  out 
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of  the  hand!  of  the  country.  Our  honourable  friends  oppo 
■Ite  are  wj^me  to  »U  the  cwdit  they  can  extiMt  from  that 
pohcy.  Ithasbeenamoitwaetefuloneandltruatthatthe 
Libj«l  govenunent  wiU  add  to  the  brilliancy  of  its  lee^ 
-Ki^  "T"*  by  continuing  to  enforce  the  old  principle, 
7^  ^^•dvocatod  when  we  were  in  opporition,  of  the  hmd 
for  the  settler  and  the  settler  for  the  land. 
With  regard  to  the  question  of  subsidies,  I  do  not  know 

Ontono.  Subsidies,  reasonably  granted,  are  a  prop^  thing. 
SS^^°^{  be  subsidised  and  their  constructiorseS 
ttat  could  not  otherwise  be  had,  railroads  that  would  be  of 
great  b^efit  to  the  country.  And  here  again,  in  regard  to 
^LT^  of  .subsidising  railroads,  thelovemZth« 

I?  ht?  ^^"SS'^S:  ^^^  ^°""^  ««atly  to  its  credit. 
u^'    ^°^^   *^®   pnnciple  that  a  railroad   which  is 
subttdised  must  cany  the  mails  free,  and,  I  believe,  they 
must  provide  a  mail  car  and  a  maU  clerk-the  Postmaster- 
General  Will  correct  me  if  I  am  wrong-they  must  cany 
mditery  forees  free,  in  fact,  they  must%foi4  all  goW^ 
ment  services  free  to  the  extent  of  three  per  cent,  hterest 
upon  the  amount  of  subsidy  granted.    Under  these  oondi- 
^L^LT^    .^  provisions,  I  beUeve  that  subsidies 
panted  withm  the  hmit  of  reason,  granted  to  meritorious 
«ato^,  and  m  moderate  amomit,  may  be  reasomibly 
gr«mted   notwithstanding  the  outcry  that  has  been  raised 
^.  MoNK-Are  there  any  of  these  conditions  in  thid  con- 

w£'  ^^^""-^  was  speaking  of  the  conditions  upon 

to  ^r^^X"^  ^^  "^'^^f^*-  ^°'^'  «^'  I  desire  to  refer 
^i„!T*  1-^  "^  provisions  in  the  pubUc  interest  con- 
twned  m  ^  agreement.  Great  ce.e  has  been  taken  in  this 
TOBpect.  We  have  not  a  Minister  of  RaUways  and  Canals 
W  "^  ^""'^  f  ^  constniction  of  a  trani^ntinental 
hne.  This  would  be  a  very  pleasant  position,  no  doubt, 
for  a  pubho  official  to  occupy.    But  in  t^  cor^itmction  of 
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fol?«rS!?J!f*?:u'^  ^"^  •  ^^^  •uperviaion  provided 
company  m  in^ted  in  having  the  ix>ad  constructed  a. 

fa  iSf  l!J?-    ^\  *^*^°^*  -uperviaon  with  the  govemm^t 
Tt^r^^  ""^  T^^  "^  ^  oonatruction  SXZ 

^n^^!?^  !I*^  •  government  lilce  thi»-eoonomy  of 
eonstruction  to  the  utmost  attainable  extent.    tC  iw 

^♦ri''*;*S^T*^P^  ahan  be  equal  to  the  stoaStrf 
^i.^l^~^.  ^  ^^^'^  Toronto  and  Mont^  n 
th»  prov«on  m  the  contract  is  compUed  with  and  theOmnd 

^O^  SsT^^  ^*^"*  that  shaU  not  be  in^SS 
{^,;m    °"^**,J^»»k  between  Montreal  and  Toronto,  it^ 

^^  Sn^i  r**^.  '^'^^'  ^"»P^  these  conS 
^v iSrf^*  T?,  ^er*  *»"  **^«  Canadian  Pacific  S 
J^ywhenitwasbua.  TTuit  company  was  under  obligaSi 
whi^  •  ~jdequal  to  the  standard  of  the  Union  iKc 

^Cottonwood  ties  two  feet  apart,  ballasted  mTlr^ 

dirt  m  the  wmter,  and  with  grades  as  high  as  ninety,  or^ 
one  hund,«l  feet  to  the  mile.    lUereTe  other  fai^,SS 
^on.mth»  contract.    We  have  a  provision  in  Sn 
Mtoen  that  the  government  may  improve  the  eastern  section 
SM^  «««!  u,  not  kept  in  a  condition  to  answer  ZZ- 

f^hf  ^'f ''*™^*'  ". *  ~"**»°"  ^  "^^  the  trade 

ZJt.T'^u  P^*^.  ^^  ^^'  ^^  government  may 

S  ^n^lriS*.'^  .^  '^''^^^''  '^^^^^  fo'  this  p^! 
P«e,  and  the  cost  is  capitalised  at  the  cost  of  the  compi^ 

Ster.sr*°**."*'^°p*^  p™^°°«  '^th  «««d  tTS; 

Sf  SdTr  ^^  T^  .*«^*  ^«  deterioS  of  the 
ine  and  thi^t  msure  ite  maintenance  at  the  same  standard 
of  efficiency  as  the  rest  of  the  road  -""laara 

ri.Srin^  "*u*^*  P'°'^°''  ^th  ""^Kard  to  the  hauling 
nghts,  made  m  the  mterest  of  the  shipper  of  the  West  Mdl^ 
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Um  whole  country,  that  wiU  be  viaUy  beneficial  to  the  trana- 
portatbn  interest  of  Canada.    Tlie  government  has  a  mort- 
tHP  that  coven  the  road-bed  and  the  rolling  stock  and  is 
•mple  security  for  all  its  advances  by  way  of  guarantee. 
Then  there  is  adause  providing  for  the  purchase  of  Canadian 
material    My  honourable  friends  on  the  other  side  may  say 
that  this  does  not  amount  to  anything,  because  the  company 
ii  not  obliged  to  purchase  Canadian  materials,  unless  it  can 
get  them  as  advantageously  as  other  materials.    But  I  think 
this  clause  secures  to  us  an  important  advantage.    The 
tmie  will  come,  and  come  very  soon,  unless  we  get  advanta- 
geous trade  conditions  from  the  United  States,  when  we  shall 
have  duties  high  enough  to  assure  the  purchase  of  mater- 
ials in  Canada;  and  this  condition  that  the  company  shall 
purchase  its  aoaterials  in  Canada  will  prove  a  great  boon 
to  the  manufacturing  interests  of  this  country. 

The  right  of  the  government  to  control  rates  is  a  condition 
of  the  first  importance.  I  have  ahneady  referred  to  that. 
There  is  a  provision  for  continuous  and  eflicient  operation 
of  the  road,  and  that  condition  is  secured  by  a  clause  in  the 
agreement  which  says  that  when  the  lease  is  drawn  the 
government  shall  have  plenary  powers  of  imposing  penalties 
in  the  event  of  this  condition  not  being  complied  with. 

This  agreement  provides  that  the  rates  on  export  trade 
shall  be  no  greater  to  Canadian  ports  than  to  American  ports. 
The  road  must  absolutely  place  Canadian  seaports  on  the 
same  basis  with  r^;ard  to  advantage  as  it  places  other  se»- 
po'ls.  It  has  been  said  that  the  company  could  evade  this 
provision  by  sending  its  agents  to  the  West  to  secure  freight 
routed  to  American  ports.  If  it  did  this  it  would  violate 
clause  forty-three,  which  provides  that  there  shall  be  no 
ducrimination  on  tiie  part  of  the  railway  company  in  favour 
of  American  routes. 

TTien  there  is  a  condition  that  the  company  shall  provide 
ample  shipping  accommodation  at  Port  Simpson,  Quebec, 
Halifax,  St.  John  or  any  other  ocean  port  that  its  business 
reaches. 
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Bie  attempt  wm  nuule  Imv  night  to  oonv«y  the  impreasion 
that  of  the  $46,000,000  of  stock  which  thie  company  is  to 
l»ue,  125,000,000  wae  to  be  treated  in  aome  way  so  that  the 
mampulators  of  this  contract  could  put  it  in  their  own 
pockets-confiscate  it.  Why,  the  $20,000,000  of  preferred 
•teck  IS  to  secure  $20,000,000  of  rolling  stock  for  the  road 

SfLi!^P"'P°**°  ^^^  it  will  be  devoted.  The 
$26,000,000  of  common  stock  is  to  be  laid  aside  and  put  upon 
the  market  for  the  purpose  of  con8tru<»ting  the  elevatoia  and 
other  shipping  facilities  at  the  end  of  jhe  route'  that  the 
government  stipulates  it  shall  furnish,  and,  for  other  such 
puipoMs.  So  that  we  have  in  this  contract  ample  security 
for  all  the  stipulations  that  it  contains. 

Now,  to  sum  up  the  matter:  Under  this  arrangement 
we  are  about  to  secure  a  transcontinental  line.    We  have 
granted  no  land  for  it.    We  pay  interest  for  seven  years 
on  the  cost  of  the  eastern  section,  and  upon  the  guamn- 
teed  portion  of  the  mountain  section  not  exceeding  $14,- 
600,000.     And,  at  the  expiration  of  fifty  years,  when  the 
value  of  this  property  wiU  be  greatly  enhanced,  it  comes 
back  mto  our  possession.    That,  broadly  speaking,  is  the 
outhne  of  this  arrangement.    I  wish  to  contrast  this  har- 
gam  with  the  first  bargain  for  a  transcontinental  road  made 
m  this  country.    I  think  there  wiU  be  food  for  refieetion  in 
this  contrast;  and  while  doing  this,  I  wish  distmcUy  to  dis- 
daun  that  I  have  any  reflections  to  make  upon  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Canadian  Pacific  RaUway.    I  admire  the  cour- 
age, the  grasp,  the  eneigy,  the  push  that  characterised  that 
movement  from  the  outset.    I  criticise,  not  the  Canadian 
I'acific  RaUway  syndicate,  but  the  government  of  that  day. 
In  1886  I   had   a  letter  from  the  present  Lord  Mount- 
Stephen,  thanking  me  for  a  speech  I  made  in  that  year  at- 
tacking the  poKcy  of  the  government  and  showing  what  vast 
franchises  the  Canadian  Pacific  RaUway  Company  had  ob- 
tained, what  an  enormous  bargain  they  had  from  the  govern- 
ment.   This  letter  complimented  me  for  having  tried  to  act 
justly,  and  I  was  informed  that  my  speech  had  been  used 
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•flWtttly  in  promotinf  the  eredit  of  the  oompeny.  So  I 
■Vnow,  that  whUe  I  point  out  the  noUeMnees  of  the 
•ownment  of  that  day,  I  utteriy  dieokim  any  intention  of 
M^  rafleetione  upon  the  management  of  the  Canadian 
raeifle  Railway. 

u  ^^.*^ footmct  was  made  with  the  syndicate  in  1881, 
It  ^ovided  for  the  oonstruetion  of  a  line  from  CUlander 

!?«u**?^?^^-  ^  *^' "n«.  e«t«'in  portions  were  to  be 
buUt  by  the  govemment-the  Lalce  Superior  section  from 
U3u  Superior  to  Selidrlc,  406  miles  in  length;  the  western 
section  fhnn  Port  Moody  to  Kamloops,  up  through  the 
canyons  of  the  lliompson  and  the  Fraser,  238  mike  in 

^^'^u^^"^^"^  *^'  ^  government  was  to 
bdU  and  hand  over  free  of  cost  or  chaige  to  the  syndicate. 
^wb«hmce  ofthe  road  was  to  be  buUt  by  the  syndicate. 
It  was  1,906  Bttilesbng.  Now,  whatever  subsidies,  whatever 
g»nts  of  land,  whatever  gifts  of  completed  nulway  the 

JK^**^.  "TT  *PP"«*»>fe  to  the  construction  of 
that  1,906  miles  of  road  only.    Let  us  see  what  they  got 

lliey  got  a  cash  bonus  of  126,000,000;  they  got  the  643 
miles  of  completed  road  which  cost,  with  the  surveys,  in 
U^  °1S.^'  136,000,000;  they  got  26,000,000  acre^  of 
nSinnr'^*  ^  ^.  calculation  13  an  acre,  or  «76,- 
000,000.  Their  cash  subsidy  therefore  for  the  1,906  miles  if 
road  amounted  to  113,100  a  mile;  their  subsidy  from  the 
^iS^Zn^    government  of  643  mUes,  which  had  cost 

Sf'^'^^iJSS^**^****  **»  ^^^'^  »  °^;  their  subsidy 
from  the  26,000,000  acres  of  land,  worth  $76,000,000  as  the 
outcome  jroves,  amounted  to  $38,300  a  mile.  So  the  syn- 
dicate for  the  construction  of  1.906  mUes,  the  portion  that 
was  constructed  by  it  between  CaMander  and  Port  Moody 
received  m  cash,  in  road  completed,   and  in  lands  esti- 

2S^*^  V^'S  **>^,<lo"»"  "^  acre,  a  total  subady  of 
$09,700  a  mile.  Now,  I  hope  my  honourable  friends  on  the 
opposite  side  will  make  a  note  of  that.  That  was  a  pretty 
fwwonable  sub8idy-$l3,100  a  mile  in  cash,  $18,600  a  mile 
m  the  value  of  the  road  the  government  bmlt  for  them,  and 
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handed  onr,  and  138,300  a  mile  in  knd  at  thne  doUan 
anaere.  -«— •• 

It  may  be  argued  in  refard  to  the  land  grant  (hat  ito  Talue 
waa  created  by  the  oonstruetbn  of  the  road,  and  that  we 

are  not  entitled  to  count  thi.  as  being  in  the  ahape  of  a  bomi. 
m  regard  to  the  aide  rendered  to  this  line.  Leavinc  th  it 
question  aside,  I  may  eay,  in  thie  oonnection  at  leiust,  tl  it 
we  grant  no  land  bonus  to  the  present  scheme  and  that 
the  mcrease  in  the  value  of  the  land  consequent  -on  th. 
construction  of  the  road  wiU  be  ensured  to  ourt-!  >8  m 
a  country  and  not  to  a  railway  corporation. 

I  shall  now  enter  into  other  conditions  of  -  ontraf »  h-- 
twero  these  two  schemes  as  relates  to  the  governa  ,nt  3 
position  in  the  respective  cases,  and  the  first  one  i  wiU  rr^r 
to,  sir,  wUi  be  the  exemption  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Rail- 
way from  taxation.  That  exemption  is  contained  in  secJi  u 
Mxteen  of  the  agreement  of  the  company,  and  is  as  follows: 

SnS^;  Jv  ^°P"'  ^^^^'  y^  *n<i  other  property, 
roUing  stock  and  appurtenances  required  and  iMcd  for  the 

company,  shaU  be  forever  free  from  taxation  by  the  Dominion, 
or  bjr  any  provmce  hereafter  to  be  established,  or  by  any 
mumcipal  corporation  therein."  ^      ^ 

T^t  exemption,  of  course,  is  perpetual  I  need  not 
gomt  out  that  no  such  condition  applies  to  the  Onnd  TVunk 
Pacific  RaUway  scheme.  Hiere  is  no  exemption  of  its 
property  m  this  case,  and  whatever  conditions  a  raUway 
corporation  may  be  liable  to  under  the  authority  of  the 
romimon,  or  of  provinces,  that  corporation  wiU  be  liable 
to.  Then,  the  next  provision  that  I  would  refer  to  in  this 
contrast  of  conditions  is  the  exemption  of  the  land  grant 
of  the  Canadian  Pacific  RaUway  from  taxation,  which  ex- 
emption 18  also  contained  in  section  sixteen,  and  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

'I  And  the  lands  of  the  company  in  the  North-West  Tern- 
tones,  until  they  are  either  sold  or  occupied,  shall  also  be  free 
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froS  ZciJJS*" "  '°'  ''^'^  ^®*"  *'*"  '^  *~*'  *^'~' 

These  lands  were  granted  more  than  twenty  yean  ago 
no  taxes  have  yet  been  paid,  and  the  lands  stUl  are  practi- 
cally exempt  from  taxation. 

The  next  condition  and  contrast  that  I  would  refer  to  is 
«ie  transportation  monopoly  granted  to  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway  covering  the  entire  North-West  Territories.  The 
clause  granting  that  monopoly  is  number  fifteen  of  the  agree- 
ment or  contract,  and  is  as  follows: 

"For  twenty  years  from  the  date  hereof,  no  line  of  raUway 
shaU  be  authonzed  by  the  Dominion  parliament  to  be  con- 
structed south  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  RaUway,  from  any 
pomt  at  or  near  the  Canadian  Pacific  RaUway,  except  such 
Ime  as  shajl  run  south-west  or  to  the  westward  of  south-west 
nor  to  withm  fifteen  mUes  of  latitude  49.  And  in  the  estab^ 
lishment  of  any  new  province  in  the  North-West  Territories 
provision  shaJl  be  made  for  contmumg  such  prohibition 
%d"      ^^^^^^'"''^  ^^^  the  expiration  of  the  said 

Here  was  a  condition  which  gave  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway  an  absolute  monopoly  of  transportation  in  the 
entire  North-West  Territories.    No  Ime  was  to  be  buUt 
from  the  south  of  that  road  to  within  fifteen  mUes  of  the 
American  boundary  line,  no  connection  with  any  American 
road  was  possible  under  the  provisions  of  this  section     Tlie 
Canadian  Pacific  RaUway,  by  this  provision  of  its  agree- 
ment, enjoyed  an  absolute  transportation  monopoly  in  the 
North-West.    Contrast  that  provision  with  the  provision 
of  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  RaUway  scheme  and  we  find 
that  no  such  monopoly  is  given,  that  no  special  privUeges 
are  given  m  regard  to  transportation,  but  that  this  road 
has  to  enter  into  fuU  and  free  competition  with  aU  other 
Imes  without  any  intervention  on  the  part  of  any  govern- 
ment to  aid  it  in  any  way  in  securing  business. 

The  next  point  of  difference  is  in  regard  to  the  admission 
of  matenal  for  the  construction  of  the  road,  contained  in 
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iection  ten  of  this  Act.    By  this  provWon  it  was  agreed  that 
the  govenunent: 

^11?^  ^  P®"?''  *^«  admiasion  free  of  duty,  of  aU  steel 
^'  ^^Z^^a'^S  °^^''  fBsU^mng,,  spikes,  bolte  and  nute 
wwe,  timber  and  all  material  for  bridges,  to  be  used  in  t£ 
original  construction  of  the  railway,  Ind  of  a  teSoh  l^l 

S  for'tZfiZ*'''^"''''  "",^  ^l^'^^P^  apparlr'r^iTr! 
!«w^  fK  ^*  ^">Pment  of  such  telegraph  liSe;  and  wUTcon- 

?itenin«.  TV'-''^  cost  price,  with  interest, all  raiteTnd 
fastenings;  bought  m  or  since  the  year  1879    and  o/hpr 

materials  for  construction  in  the  possession  of  or^rehas^' by 

the  government  at  a  valuation.-such  rails,  fa?tenh.«  and 

matena^  not  being  required  by  it  for  the  co;«ImSKf 'Se 

said  Lake  Superior  and  western  sections." 

WeU,  sir,  this  exemption  of  material  from  duty  was  held 
later  on  to  apply  to  the  material  used  in  the  renewal  of  bridges 
y^  and  years  after  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  hS 
b^n  constructed.  The  Gmnd  Trunk  Pacific  has  no^su^ 
pnvileg««,  has  no  such  exemption  from  the  payment  of 
duties;  It  must  pay  duties  upon  all  the  materials  it  imports. 
t?the  re^s  "°''*""'  ^^"^"^  *^*  conditions  applSible 
jnien  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  was  required  to  put 
up  a  deposit  by  way  of  secmity  of  $1,000,000.  The  Gr^d 
Trunk  Pacific  is  required  to  put  up  a  deposit  by  warof 

^Tl  'r  ^T'"^^^"^  *™««  as  much^thaT,^^^ 
from  the  Canadian  Pacific  RaUway.  ^uirea 

Then,  the  Canadian  Pacific  RaUway  could  not  be  touched 
in  reference  to  the  adjustment  or  handling  of  its  freight 
S^'J'^  "^^wr^-  ?''  ^^^  P*^  °f  *h«  government  coSld 
a  H^!  T^,  ?'  "^"^  °^  ^^'  ^^P^'^y  ""*"  it  ^'^  paying 

wghteen  of  the  Act  I  have  been  quoting.  The  Grand  Trunk 
Facific  Radway  IS  hable  to  the  intervention  of  the  govern- 
men  m  the  reguhtion  of  its  rates  at  any  time,  at  the  pleasure 
^tT"!  *  J".*i8™ent  of  the  govenmient  without  any  refer- 
ence to  the  maxmium  rate  of  dividends  it  may  be  earning 
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Then,  the  Canadian  Pacific  RaUway  had  three-quarters 
of  the  cost  of  the  rails  that  it  imported  advanced  by  the 
government.  This  provision  is  contained  in  subsection 
(c)  of  section  nine  of  this  Act,  and  it  is  as  follows: 

"  n  at  any  time  the  company  shaU  cause  to  be  delivered  on 
or  near  the  hne  of  the  said  raUway,  at  a  place  satisfactory  to 
the  government,  steel  rails  and  fastenings  to  be  used  in  the 
construction  of  the  raUway,  but  in  advance  of  the  require- 
ments for  such  construction,  the  govenunent,  on  the  requisi- 
tion of  the  company,  shaU,  upon  such  terms  and  conditions 
M  shiUl  be  de^mmed  by  the  government,  advance  thereon 
three-fourths  of  the  value  thereof  at  the  place  of  delivery." 

TTiere  is  no  such  condition  in  reference  to  the  Grand  Trunk 
Pacific.    All   these   conditions-exemption   from   taxation 
monopoly  of  trans^rtation,  exemption  from  duties,  ad- 
vances on  the  cost  of  rails— are  special  conditions  granted 
to  the  Canadian  Pacific  Company  in  addition  to  the  enor- 
mous subv«tttions  I  have  referred  to,  and  not  granted  to 
the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific.    Then,  we  have  another  contrast 
of  the  conditions  between  the  two  roads.    When  the  govern- 
ment had  paid  this  «26,000,000  in  money,  when    it  had 
handed  over  roads  costing  $35,000,000,  and  when  it  had 
given  these  25,000,000  acres  of  land  for  the  purpose  of 
aulmg  m  the  construction  of  1,906  mUes  of  road,  the  control 
of  the  government  ceased.    The  road  may  at  any  time 
pass  beyond   the  control  of  the  government  altogether. 
It  may  pass  into  the  hands  of  foreign  owners.    It  may  be 
gathered  m  by  a  Morgan  syndicate.    There  is  nothing  to 
ensure  to  this  country  the  possession  of  the  road  as  a  Can*- 
dian  highway.    It  may  be  secured  by  foreign  companies 
at  any  tune  and  there  is  no  guarantee  to  prevent  such  a  con- 
summation.   Such  is  not  the  case  with  the  Grand  Trunk 
J^ific.    The  control  of  the  government  over  the  Grand 
Trunk  Pacific  is  continuous.    The  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  is 
bound  to  remain  a  Canadian  road.    It  can  never  be  made 
anythmg  else.    Tt  must  continue  under  Canadian  control 
and  can  never  pass  from  our  possession.    Then,  the  Cana- 
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<««  Plmfic  lUihniy  g,«  BO  nmning  rights  to  anrfwvl. 
oror  «y  portion  of   it.  »«-«»  0,^1>^k°"^^ 
R«I-.y  mart  d»,.  ito  li«  fcom  <«.n  rLIZt  U^J^ 

good  bMgaui,  ftq,  displayed  tb^  a.M^7  i^  it 

not  to  blame;  the  od  urn,  if  anv  attarhM  J  ♦kT^^ 
that  granted  thp«A  n^*-  ""^'^"^f^es  to  the  government 
inSLS^MK  conditions  and  faUed  to  safeguaitl  the 

interests  of  the  people  m  granting  them. 

J^en  that  country  is  better  known,  aTd^t^  thTfactt^ 
been  demonstrated  that  a  transcontinentj^e  ^^'J^ 

uZ^'  "•^^^'T^  ^^^^  to  the  pa^eS  of^viS 
upon  the  cost  of  construction     Still    if  ™.o       .  "'^°«"^ 

at  tl».  toe,  «.d  it  w^StaSS'by  TwrtrS 

"MMmn  Hiciflc  RaUway  and  handinK  it  over  ta  th™ 

Wd  the  road  „ur«ly«  and  own  it,  and  tl,ea  «n1t  if^eS 

The  Mackenzie  scheme  was  to  hniW  a  «>«j  *-^     t  . 

i«»riy  completed   when   this  contract   was  made.    Tliey 
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were  proceeding  to  extend  that  road  to  the  Yellow  Head 
Pass  and  one  hundred  miles  were  under  construction-  they 
were  building  a  branch  Ime  from  Selkirk  to  Pembuia  to 
<»nnect  with  the  American  lines.  We  held,  in  discussing 
the  tenns  of  this  contract,  that  if  the  Mackenxie  road  were 
pushed  vigorously  to  YeUow  Head  Pass  we  wouW  then  be 
in  a  position  to  secure  the  construction  of  the  entire  line, 
and  be  able  to  pass  over  to  the  company  as  a  bonus  the 
portion  of  the  road  constructed.  No  doubt  this  could  have 
been  done.  If  it  had  been  done  the  cost  to  the  country 
would  not  have  been  one-third  what  it  proved  to  be  under 
the  scheme  that  was  adopted  by  the  Conservative  govern- 
ment. 

It  was  not  necessary  to  grant  these  conditions  to  the 
Canadian  Pacific  R^way.  It  was  not  necessary  for  the 
reason  that  we  received  a  better  ofTer.  We  received  an  oflFer 
at  the  tmie  this  contract  was  under  consideration  to  buUd 
this  road  for  3,000,000  acres  less  of  land;  for  $3,000,000 
less  subsidy;  the  road  to  be  the  standard  of  the  Union 
Pacific  as  It  then  existed,  instead  of  the  standard  of  the 
Umon  Pacific  as  at  first  constructed— and  the  diflference 
was  very  great;— no  exemption  from  taxation;  no  exemption 
from  duty  on  materials;  the  road  subject  to  the  government 
control  of  Its  rates;  subject  to  purchase  by  the  govem- 
■jent  on  conditions  favourable  to  the  government.  All 
these  conditions  in  the  second  offer  made  it  infinitely  better 
for  the  country  than  the  first  offer. 

Mr  Clancy— That  was  a  bogus  offer  made  by  the  hon- 
ourable gentleman's  friends  at  the  last  moment 

Mr.  Charlton— This  "bogus"  offer  from  a  "bogus" 
syndicate  was  accompanied  by  a  cash  deposit  of  $1,395,000 
or  $395,000  more  than  was  required  of  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway,  and  the  best  way  to  have  demonstrated  that  this 
^  a  bogus  offer  would  have  been  to  accept  it  and  take  in 
the  money  if  it  was  bogus.  Who  made  this  offer?  W  P 
Howland,  of  Toronto;  A.  R.  McMaster,  of  Toronto;  H.'  h" 
Cook,  of  Toro'nto. 
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Som  HoK.  Mbmbbrs— Hear,  hear. 
JU  CHAKMOK-Ye.,  a  gentleman  of  wealth  and  enters 

Am  Bok.  Mbmbbe— All  Liberals. 

Mb.  (^ABMON-Yee,  I  am  thank«  to  say  thev  we»- 

tS^^^^t"  ^*"*'^'  <»^  HamUton   JohnWiStor   of 

A.  T.  Wood,  'o!  nSn  A.  W  ill  TS?'  •  ^  ^'5^*'^' 
A.  Cox,  of  piterSr^  '  ^°*'  °^  ^"^P^'  George 

Some  Hon.  MBMBiaw-Hear,  hear. 

I«vitt,  of  YannouUi;  Ateander  Gih^   ^r^JT'-  T' 

successfully  with  theTwS^  -I^nTI?       '^  P~^^* 
Aj  an  evidence  of  Jr^  uuu  Ht^  ^^  **^®  government. 

!«*«h  to  tl»m  for  havtog  «l™rth^S  t^p7^  „i? 
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then,    lliere  was  Geoige  Stephen.    He  waa  probably  a  man 
of  conndenble  means,  connected  with  the  Bank  of  Mon- 
treal.   Tliere  was  Duncan  Molntyre;  he  was  a  millionaire 
afterwards,  he  was  not  a  millionaire  at  this  time.    There 
were  J.  S.  Kennedy,  R.  B.  Angus,  J.  J.  Hill  (par  pro  George 
Stephen),  Morton,  Rose  A  Co.,  and  Kohn,  Reinaeh  ft  Co. 
The  second  offer  was  made  by  a  number  of  gentlemen  all 
of  whom  were  Canadians.    Here  we  have  in  this  first  offer: 
Mr.  Hm,--he   lives  at  St.  Paul— Morton,   Rose   ft    Co., 
English  bankers;  Kohn  ft  Reinaoh,  Pwis  bankers.    This 
second  offer  was  signed  by  men  of  greater  weight,  men 
of  greater  responnbility,  men  who   were  Canadians.    In 
addition  to  the  other  things  I  have  enumerated,  that  offer 
wouW  have  put  this  road  under  Canadian  control;  it  stated 
that  the  directors  should  be  British  subjects;  and  it  secured 
the  country  in  every  respect  with  r^;ard  to  the  management 
of  the  road.    Their  offer  was  millions  and  millions  of  dollara 
better  than  the  offer  of  the  first  syndicate.    The  stipulation 
that  they  should  not  be  exempt  from  taxation  wouM  of 
itself  have  conferred  enormous  advantages  on  the  settlers  of 
the  West.    In  every  respect  that  offer  was  one  that  it  would 
have  been  in  the  country's  interest  to  accept.    It  would/ 
have  left  the  company  imder  supervision  in  the  matter  of 
rates,  which  were  entuely  beyond  our  control  in  the  case  of 
the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway. 

But  enou^  of  comparisons.  All  of  these  serve  to  prove 
the  superiority  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  scheme  over 
any  other  that  has  been  put  forward.  Now,  sir,  in  their 
criticism  upon  the  obligations  that  are  to  be  incurred  imder 
this  arrangement,  I  ask  my  honourable  friends,  in  the  first 
place,  to  remember  that  the  money  expended  on  a  road  which 
is  to  be  leased  by  a  responsible  company  at  a  rate  of  interest 
that  will  cany  tiie  cost  of  its  construction,  is  not  an  addi- 
tion, in  the  proper  sense,  to  our  obligations.  I  ask  them 
to  bear  in  mind  ttiat  the  guarantee  of  the  bonds  on  the  moun- 
tain section  of  the  WHScem  division  and  the  cost  of  the  division 
from. Winnipeg  to  Sfoncton,  ari»  not.  oroperly  speaidng,  an 
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»«WMiB  to  our  debt;  because  we  have,  in  the  fi«t  pli»oe 

„kiiZr  '^^  °™'*'  "•»■>  Uw  road  whidi  ttum 

Tk- «l?r      i'^ty-five  per  cent,  in  each  decade     DiW 

w«i  very  amall,  amounting  to  250  000  in  «  tw»^^    *  r^ 
three  decades     Wi»  »*«!ii  k  ^'f*'  "*  *  Penod  of  two  or 
•WW  uecaoee.    we  shall  have  the  natural  inei«iu»  «f  - 

andwwtem  portions  of  the  United  States 

Wftat,  may  we  expect,  will  be  the  increa»  of  nnr  o«j 
cultural  productionsT^w  v«a,^-T  .  ^^^f  °'  o*"  a«n- 
to  2500om  -««f  •  ^i"y®f^®*^"*^^eat  amounted 
TerriW?^?^  "  ^^^'  "»^  760.000  acres  in  ^ 
o^  M^SS?  K  K  T'l*^  ""^P  ^"^"^  '^  land  a  crop  of 
y^  AtT^.  "t"^- .  "^'^  °^"''*^  °^°«  ^heat  land  £ive 

^  ^  whrla^lTt'^ftl^ter'^n^  ^~ 
80,000,000  bushels  this  y^lSim  o^^L.^'^*  P«?*"? 

howmany  n^ons  Of  buK  ^w/SfS  ^^  r; 
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that  country  is  populated  and  the  greater  part  of  the  soU 
M  brought  under  cultivation,  and  when  we  ineiease  the 
cultivable  area  to  sixty  or  seventy  or  perhaps  a  hundred 
million  acres?  Let  the  honourable  gentlemen  figure  that  out. 
We  are  confronting  great  commereial  expansion.  We  cannot 
realise  how  great  that  expansion  wiU  be,  and  we  are  making 
provision  for  it  in  the  most  moderate  manner,  instead  of 
recklessly  and  with  undue  haste. 

As  to  the  question  whether  this  railway  will  pay,  I  remem- 
ber a  similar  question  was  debated  when  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway  scheme  was  under  consideration,  and  very 
pave  doubts  were  expressed  as  to  whether  it  wouM.    WeU 
the  Canadian  Pacific  RaUway  Company  made  its  annual 
statement  a  short  tiipe  ago.    Its  total  earnings  Uwt  year 
were  l«,967,000,  its  expenses  «28,120,000,  and  its  net  wm- 
mgs  116,836,000.    It  has  just  declared  a  dividend  of  six  per 
cent.    I  can  remember  a  few  yean  ago  when  its  stock  was 
worth  forty.    The  day  before  yesterday,  when  the  six  per 
cent,  dividend  was  declared,  its  stock  was  worth  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-six,  and  that  at  a  period  when  the  bottom 
has  been  knocked  out  of  stocks,  and  the  best  paying  stocks 
are  at  a  lower  point  than  they  have  been  for  many  yean 
Mb.  Hyman— What  was  it  soki  at  originally? 
Bin.  Charlton— I  think  at  twenty-five  cents  on  the  dollar 
--all  but  $6,000,000,  which  was  soki  at  par.    So  I  judge  from 
this  that  the  transcontinental  line  financially  will  have  an 
assured  success.    It  wiU  seeure  the  trade  of  the  North-West 
to  our  ports,  if  that  can  be  secured  by  any  reUway;  and 
if  It  18  made  essentially  a  first-class  road,  with  a  four-tenths- 
per-oent.  grade,  heavy  rails  and  perfect  construction,  it  will 
be  able  to  compete  with  the  water  routes  in  brin^  down 
grain  for  shipment  to  Europe  at  our  own  seaports. 

The  contrast  between  the  policies  of  the  two  governments, 
in  relation  to  the  first  transcontinental  line,  and  to  the  trans^ 
continental  line  now  under  consideration,  is  so  marked,  so 
striking,  that  I  do  not  see  how  any  man  of  dispassionate  judg- 
ment can  faU  to  approve  of  the  scheme  which  we  have  under 
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?™5^  f..'^'  »'  "•«"«•  '!»  tide  whid.  wiStod^u  o/^ 
I  Uunk  thtt  the  perfection  of  thia  contract  tZ,  un 
?;SSn?L*r  "J^'  "".."^  '^^  hono^ble^Z'd  I 

XWim^ttTiT^'^'' "•*"''•    n*.tbetkeS^ 

^„ii^  »>5»otion.  of  the  wriou,  «i,  Z^^ 
He  conadeied  them  courteoudy,  fully  md  fairiVandi 

tiraa  of  these  vanou.  echemee  or  opinion,  he  hae  teftuS^ 
IJ^pre^n^  them  eatidied  «.?  h.'"^^,''''!^ 
oeaeve  to  be  the  case  m  every  instance  excent  nn^hZ 
ea«  of  my  honou«ble  friend  the  e^^^lf  ^^^ 
T^  r^t  honoumble  Premier  has  shown  thi^ug^ufS 
Z^^tZn'T'^^'^'^-  That  has  been  wiT^tt 
SSZT  wS  ?T~-  "^  ""^'^  ^°»^d  ««^e  °^tiona1 
th^Tr  f^  °"*^  ^•''^  ^  °"*let  0°  Canadian  soU 
t^ugh  Canadian  porta  for  Canadian  productions  in  ^e  far 

It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  this  road  wiU  do  aU  that 
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f^^rament  and  the  Orand  TVunk  Fkdfie  RiOhmy  SJ^  ^ 
«!ll^«i*^'*'^'  «»*  i'  it  be  not  10  oonrtnSed  it  wm  no? 

aTk*  ♦!.       ^  ^  produce  the  nmilts  we  »U  hope  for    No 
doubt  there  are  many  gentlemen  who  would  threw  ooUwaS 

STnl^'SSfr^  ^.'^Peri^^P-bavereSSTtTS,^ 
»«•  n»«»  ^th  the  critics  of  DeWitt  Clinton,  who  tol817 
^«r^u  ^  «>»^«tion  of  the  ^  iSl  S 

ss Xtis^^^     bi.to^.of  New  Yoa:i:s 

u«~r^     F^\  "eaport,  waa  ridiculed  and  aaeailed  hv 
^B^"t1"*^n,t^*»°"*  ^*0"'-  diS^^fiTTbanJ 

^"^ahjohrtety,  however,  they  are  heavy^^,* 

I^w^-r***^-  I*  ^  be  moneT^e.;^ 
«i^^«  £!'°"*  investment  which  wiU  not,  aft^^lS 
fSZ»^'  **"  "P°».*be  resourees  of  the  iountiy^SB 

«„^^r  ""  '^^  ^*  constanUy  unde,^  our  potential 
JZ^fo^r;  T?  ^7^*^  totalise  that  CCe 
««^  for  the  creation  of  a  great  nation.    We  have  failed 

hrlSSl^^  ^?  ^Jr*''  ^"^*  '^  «>"  to  produce  foS 
Z  Xi  ^  ^^:  ^*  ^""^  '^^^  aUowed  ourselves  to 
Sfnii  Iv""^  °^  ***"  ^^*^y  *^t  a^^^te  us  and  the  ^ 
iut^^r^^^-  TcKlay  ot^  conceptiorofX 
fenw-^*^..*^  *  ^^'^^'  ^y>  indistinct,  and  perhaw 
fantastic.  Conditions  confront  us,  the  outcoiij  of  wWch  w^ 
can  mcjaure  «id  detennine-^nditions  aT^the  ^nt  o? 
our  araWe  huid,  and  mineral  resourees,  and  t^  «^^i' 
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<rf  popuktloii  from  abroML    AU  then  eonditiona  •»  ^ 

2L^  ii^  ;S;?r  ~""''y-    under  an  thSTcbSm. 

•L^wiS-'^S  ^*'  '*"'  government -with  this  future 
ending  before  us,  we  we  not  haggling  in  a  ^y-wS 
pound-foobri,  mamier  in  standing  h^H^cM^^^ 
which  proposes  to  give  this  country  a  great  nationalSii  foS^ 

VWDec  to  the  West,  a  road  which  wiU  pern  throuah  1 700 
mUes  of  rich  and  undeveloped  territory  iHheN^.wIs? 
«d  from  which   brench  lines  wiU  «Send  to  thrYuton 

J^?  si;:^?''"'  ^^^j*"'  ^°'  **»«  development  of  iS 
area  ?    ShaU  we  not  be  conscious  of  what  is  before  IT 

^nZr"°Hi?^K""'  '"'""  "^  ~h  'orth  ouTCd  to' 
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GREAT  BRITAIN'S  COURSE  JUSTIFIED 

The  session  of  the  Dominion  parliament  of  1900 
was  one  characterized  by  vigorous,  not  to  say  heat- 
ed discussion,  principally  on  the  subject  of  the  South 
African  war  and  the  action,  or  alleged  inaction,  of 
the  government  of  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  with  rela- 
tion  to  sending  troops  from  Canada  to  take  part 
with  the  rest  of  the  British  forces  in  subduingVhe 
Boers.     A  debate  on  this  subject  was  precipitated 

Z  ^^T""^^""  ^°'  ^^'  ^^^^'^  ^"  ^«Piy  ^  the  Speech 
from  the  Throne,  and  special  phases  of  the  question 

were  almost  constantly  before  the  House  fo?  weeks. 
On  the  thirteenth  of  February,  the  Minister  of  Fi- 

^tion  providing  for  the  expenditures  in  connection 
w^th  the  sending  of  the  Canadian  contingents  to 

Opposition,  while  approving  the  resolution,  strongly 

the  war.  I  foUowed  Sir  Charles  on  behalf  of  the 
government.  The  speech  as  reported  in  ffansard 
has  been  revised  for  this  work. 

ffouse  of  Commons,  FOnrmry  13, 1900. 
r>^n^T^^'  ^^^'''-  ^  "^^  "^^  of  the  remarks 
tead«.  of  the  Opposition  (Sir  Charles  Tupper)  a  good  deal  of 
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which  confronted  it  in  connectioS^^fh^S  sCS  Af  "J"*^ 
war,  and  for  half-hoorf«^,.«    "!""  *^«n  tne  bouth  Afncan 

that  the  gove^t  h  "  fcL  '*l''^''^  '""^^"^^  ^«  ^'  ^^^ 
sagacity  Snd  Zity  It^f  ^  Z  , '''  ""T""  ^^^^  P"^^^^^^. 
should  be  madft^  make  nal  ^^^  'r*^  '^'  *«  ^t**'"?* 
This  is  a  ^i^r^^Zi'j^ji^  "^**^^' 
sense  It  is  a  question  which'^sfou^^  ap^^^^^^^ 
impulses  of  everv  PnnoHj-^  »  j         appeal  to  the  patnotie 

attempt  to  ^t^di^'i^Si  n^^  ""'.'^^"^^  "^^^^  P«™>*  ^ 
capij out  ouL  maTter  f^li  ^f ^'.°'  ^  ^^^^  P^^^^al 
before  the  HousT  *"  ^*'*°'"^  *^"  ^^"««io«  «ow 

cou«ewetvetWs\lJf^,:^t^^^^  Of 

over  the  count^    T^e^ovl^^  ? •  ^''^°'"  *^'  ^«  «^«Pt 
in  acconiance^th  Spo^^T^^'C^r^^^ir  »^^^^^^ 
the  people  to  warrant  thS^irJ^u^^*''® '^®°^<^*«  of 
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Tn  lo^lj^  \ri?  ®  contingents  sent  to  South  Africa 

cW^r  o,  the  BHtSh  S  S'LuA^rTe'Sr  : 
toto  *^  rfH       ^  T  °PP'««I.  *»t  they  h«ve  gone  took 

oou^  the  aon^n^^l'llr^e^br ^tZulrlTi "' 
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Atlantic  Ocean.     It  is  a  voyage  of  over  6,000  mUes  from 
^r^Lf  *'"^,•«^P°•^  to  Cape  Town,  and  the  imprewion 
might  prevail  that,  whether  the  British  title  was  good  or  not 
whether  the  country  was  good  or  not,  we  at  least  had  little  or 
no  interest  in  the  matter,  and  were  not  called  upon  to  make 
ttcnficM  or  undergo  exertion,  or  in  any  manner  to  interfere  in 
It.    I  shaU  examme  next,  very  briefly,  into  the  causes  of  the 
war.   If  we  have  a  good  cause,  the  war  can  be  justified :  if  not 
our  action  cannot  be  upheld.    I  shaU  next  deal  with  the  ques- 
tion of  Canadian  duty,  viewed  from  the  standpoint  of  our 
connection  with  the  empire,  viewed  from  the  particular  stand- 
pomt  of  the  fact  that  we  are  a  part  of  the  empire,  growing 
m  population  and  power,  joined  to  other  portions,  and  with 
common  mterests  with  the  rest  of  the  empire.    Taking  this 
view,  I  ShaU  inquue  what  is  the  duty  of  Canada  in  the  pre- 
mises    I  riiaU   next  inquire  whether  the   government  has 
moved  m  this  matter  with  due  promptitude,  whether  its  con^ 
duct  18  such  as  to  warrant  it  in  asking  the  people  of  Canada 
for  their  approval.    I  shaU  next  have  something  to  say  about 
the  propriety  of  avoiding  an  attempt  to  make  party  capital 
out  of  this  affau-  and  to  reduce  this  great  question  to  the  low 
level  of  party  politics. 

Now,  sir,  with  regard  to  the  British  title  to  South  Africa 
Cape  Colony  was  founded  by  the  Dutch  in  1652.    It  was  taken 
by  the  English  in  1796.    It  was  ceded  to  the  Netherlands 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Treaty  of  Amiens  in  1803    It  was 
agam  occupiwl  by  the  British  troops  in  1806,  and  in  August, 
1814,  the  British  government  extinguished  the  title  of  the 
Netherlands  to  Cape  Colony  and  aU  their  colonies  in  South 
Afnca  for  a  consideration  of  £6,000,000  steriing.     So  the 
British   first   conquered  the   country,  then   they  occupied 
the  country,  and  then  they  paid  £6,000,000  sterling  for 
South  Afnca  and  some  colonies  of  msignificant  importance 
m  South  Afnca.     So  our  title  rests  upon  conquest,  occu- 
pation and  purchase.    There  can  be  no  question  as  to  the 
title. 

The  explorations  of  Africa  by  British  subjects  from  an  early 
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Lander  fi«t  dS^eJLt^H  /^  "'fT"    ^""8°  ^'^'^  ^'l 

century,  traced  the  Blue  NHp  tn  i?  ®  ®"^^  ^'^  °^  t'^* 

itwaalhetrueNle     S^rsfn,,     n  *.'  '°"'"'^'  «"PPo«ing  that 
to  its  8ourcTanTdi^ov^Sth?''^\*''^^ 
Albert  Nyania  and  vS  v     *^^*  equatorial  lakes  of 
discovered  the  great  i^knd  L  T-J"-    ^"^"  "^"^  ^peke 

of  water  thaTlSe  £ TJ^f^^^^'/^^'  *  ^^^^^  body 
Rivers,  anHisXedTh;^^^  ^^^'  *»d  *h«  Shii 
the  shores  of':Srr:,Crdted"'Ji^^ 
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UnH  .,^^     ?i  m  lead,  m  copper,  in  coal;  richer  than  any  other 
tand  under  the  8un  in  gold  and  diamonds,  and  rich  to  sUylr 
In  this  country  are  situated  the  mines  of  he  Witwate«ilnH 

ITu  *  Mu®  T*"«*»yJ^a.  possesses,  unquestionably  tl^ 
richest  gold-bearing  region  on  the  face  of  the  dobTa  r^.  Jnn 
not  developed,  and  only  now  commencing  to  te'e^^" 
In  this  region  are  found  the  traces  of  ancient  min^r^H 
rums  of  great  nmfenUude.  Everything  S  toT^!:l* 
nessofthebelief  that  this  is  the  ancientoX 

yeaw^f'^Sh''"'^  °'  '^'  ?*"^^''  ^'^^  *»•«  "^^t  twenty 
years,  if  British  supremacy  is  established,  undoubtedly  S 

be  placed  more  than  a  million  white  men  en«ured  iHtp  ^ 

^mZ  Vu'  ""'  *"'  ^'"^"^  ^~-  *»»«  ^SX^  the  earth 
gold  from  the  quartz  reefs,  and  working  the  alluvial  deS 
m  the  va  leys  of  the  rivers.  This  is  a  region  of  b^zv  ^^ 
bnous  upland,  of  rich  vaUeys,  fertile  com  &  eSnt  ^t" 
^ds,  and  lands  for  the  vine;  a  country  admiiwrsuTtL  foJ 
settlement  by  whites,  and  possessing^resouCbe^oS^the 
reach  of  imagination,  resources  which  English  staSn  are 

The  stake  m  this  war  is  of  immense  magnitude  a  stak^f  ««♦ 

almost  «ie  dream  or  imagination  of  man.  ^ 

♦*Jn.  fi  African  empire,  as  at  present  constituted  con- 

lanon  of  475,000  and  an  Indian  population  from  HinHn«*«« 
and  centred  m  Natal    nf  «;q  nnn     t  •   j j-  .       ""*<*ostan, 

state  ^  ,  white  population  of  77,000,  «,d  a  native  pop^ 
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population  is  700  0rvi  nf  ^k       ,?'^'«»;  the  total  white 

and  Britidi  Africa  w  inTnir  T'®  *«»«' a'**  of  Dutch 
miles.  TTiis  Soutt,  aLT  ""'"'^"'  ^'^'«»  square 
F«e  State  wUh  an  areHf 'wo'Sot"''  "P°"/»>«^n«o 
nativepopukti.nofV(»OrW)  ;Z^T*"'  "'"«''  ""'I  » 
with  200;000  squ^L^rS'T'  T"  Portuguese  West  Africa 
tugueTfias^  X^  u     '   u"'^  '^""*'^'    »°d  upon  Por- 

sq"sr  S.  tra^;;S;r^T^^^     V^'«« 

A»«k.^on  ■^TthiTcoltiTiSrZ,"""':'^  "^  "" 
the  bound,  of  their  AfrlJ!,  .-    •        """'""W  «•  meMure 

certain  to  •^<^J^^'S'a,T^  ""7  ""  ""^ 
wheel  of  fortune  m»v  hri^.«  j  ""'  ""'  P^^W^  «» 
the.  wu,  *»<^UTL^'^^J^  ^  w-ich 
the  discovery  of  th-  .r».*  k-  •  ;  ..  V.^  "*  °y  virtue  of 
the  vaU^^tJlt  tef^'thlTi^'  o^l^'lT  "^ 

w£  i'J:;;"X'"n;:ro?'s.?  ^- -p^^' 

apparent  th«t  South  jficni.  a  «^„.rv^T'     .•       ""^  '* 

,  With««.rt,otheW^,rCateZr^"- 
to  present,    lie  Banmaol  or  tk.  llVl      ^'"*'«™« 

Africa, ..  it  i.  e.4r&  .^  «™':?.Kei  "-yis 

an  enormous  rPVAr  m  «^ :j    .      .^  "^  ^"^  years  extnujted 

foi^ignSnteSly   tlS^I '^fr^^^  the 

vaal  was  $870  000     'S^'p  ^J     -        ?T"®  °f  th-  Trans- 

we«  discoJ^IS^d  w^riri.nisS'y  Ih'  ^•^"^-"-"d 
state  was  «22  mn  m*;  • 'i  7  '?  ^^^  t^®  revenue  of  this 
«aie  was  122,000,000,  mainly  derived  from  the  working  o1 
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the  mwes.     The  total  production  of  the  mines  in   1897 

^"^uiT:  '^'^^'  °'  ''**'*'**  *  taxation  of  122,000,000, 
or  thirtyw!i^t  per  cent,  was  exacted  from  the  Uitlanden 
who  worked  them.  This  revenue  was  obtained  by  ex- 
actions  of  the  most  outrageous  and  unjustifiable  character, 
monopolies  of  various  kinds;  and  the  money  so  raised  was 
expended,  not  for  the  benefit  of  the  community,  but  for  the 
purchase  of  arms  and  munitions  of  war  that  this  state  might 
ptace  Itself  m  a  position  to  enter  upon  the  career  of  rebellion 
wnicn  It  IS  now  pursuing. 

I.  ?!S^*'^  °'  Johannesburg,  with  over  100,000  inhabitants 
had  250  voters;  aad  out  of  the  vast  amount  contributed 
by  those  who  had  their  homes  in  that  city  not  a  doUar 
was  expended  for  drains,  for  sewerage,  for  school  purposes, 
or  for  anythmg  m  the  shape  of  pubUc  benefit.    When 
President    Kruger   mvited  to   the  Transvaal   foreign   im- 
naigration,  a  residence  of  two  years  entitled  the  immigrant  to 
the  franchise;  but  as  the  immigrants  began  to  pour  in  and  it 
became  apparent  to  this  astute  old  HoUander  that  there  was 
danger  of  the  Boer  element  being  submerged  by  the  great  tide 
of  immigration  flowing  in,  the  franchise  laws  were  utterly 
repealed.    After  a  great  effort  a  concession  was  gained  grant- 
ing the  franchise  at  the  expiration  of  fourteen  years,  upon 
condition  that  when  that  period  had  expired  the  man  who 

T?     ^u??"^  *?*  ''*"*'^  *°^^  8e*  *^e  '^tteh  consent 

of  two-thtfds  of  the  Dutchmen  who  resided  in  the  district 

where  he  voted,  and  then  get  the  consent  of  the  authorities  of 

Pretona     And  these  men,  denied  the  franchise,  these  men 

from  whom  were  wrung  $22,000,000  of  revenue  in  unjust 

taxation,  these  men  were  liable  at  twelve  hours'  notice 

to  be  cidled  mto  the  military  service  of  the  Transvaal. 

without  food,  without  clothing,  without  pay.    These  men 

were  hvmg  m  a  country  in  which  British  authority  should  by 

right  have  been  paramount,  but  they  were  helots,  slaves, 

^thout  n^te  m  the  country  where  they  lived.    There  wen 

of  those  Uitknders  83,000,  and  63,000  Boers;   there  were 

of  tho«  Uitlanders  73,000  British  subjects,  or  eighty  per 
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S!^V  « ^"1 ''T  J'**  '"°'*   British  subject*  than   fhe 
^«t^**'  ^'  Boe«  in  the  T^vaal.    And  theL  men 
were  trodden  upon  these  men  were  denied  every  civU  ririit 
Md  the  purpo«  of  the  Tranavaal  govermnent  wm   o  con 
tmue  denying  them  th««  right,  and  to^k"  tl^  Wefn" 

No^rS.h'°'.°'  ^^^"""^  '"^  humiliation  '" 

«ow  Bntwh  pohey  m  South  Africa  has  not  alwavs  hpnn  .. 

ofnnr^^k     •     ^J^^'  >t  was  a  lack  of  courage,  a  lack 
-tone  tStirr'  the  importance  of  the  issue  thXl  Gl^. 
hZuht    ^T  **"*  ^'^^^  *»d  to  ^^  Gordon  when 
me  th^I.^"^".^*''°^^^  Attha" 

ii?^  Vk  t  *^  *  ,*'^^°"'*^  poBsessions  which  have  since  fallen 

Do2^"  ^i^  the  Bnt«h  government  by  merely  clauning 
fSTtoc^Ln-K-  /"'^  British  government  of^hatTi^! 
paymg  uwiay  the  penalty  of  the  mistakes  made  twentv  or 
^UHTtk  ^"**^^«"*?»*"thoritiesunde«Un7the 

be^Sutro^Tf?».""if^'  °'  '^"^  ^  '^  <J"««*io"  to 
"B  aeciaea  later  on,  but  the  character  of  those  Durooses  and 

S^df  TiTS"^  ^  *^^^  '^^"'^y  ^'^^^  the  power  of  the 
fmm  p!-  ^^JS™*"'  *»»ey  have  nearly  finished  a  raUwav 
from  Cau^  to  Khartoum,  a  distance  of  ahnost  2(»0mS 
t^  are  building  a  mUway  from  Mombasa,  on  tri' 
Ocean,toVictonaNyan*a.thegreatequatoriailakeinU^nr 
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a  distance  of  700  mUes;    they  have   pushed   their  nulway 

J^  m"!.  ^^f^/^r  »°'^»»^»rd«'  they  have  nearly 
f  ♦S  iJ?'^°°f^'^'  *^®y  "*  '^^^t  ^  Salisbury,  and  but 
-Lhll  ♦?  ^Pl^tness  that  has  occurred  they  would  hlive 
T^ni  *\2"°hesi  In  one  or  two  years  more  this  line 
would  have  been  puahed  on  northwards  to  Lake  Tanganyika: 
then  the  gap  from  Tanganyika  to  Victoria  Nyanza  woSd  have 
been  rapidly  constructed,  and  the  dream  of  a  raUway  from  the 

Cape  to  Cairo  would  have  been  realiMd.    It  will  be  reahzed 
in  due  tune. 

The  scope  of  these  English  possessions  is  a  grand  one. 
They  have  acquired  the  entire  valley  of  the  Nile.    There  was 

1  ^f^^?^'ult^  ?"*  l™^  ''^^^^^'  ^""^'^  ™«ht  not  plant 
a  post  at  Fashoda,  but  France  has  withdrawn.  England  has 
the  valley  of  the  Nile  from  the  mouth  of  the  Albert  and  the 
Victoria  Nyanaa,  extendmg  over  thirty-three  degrees  of  lati- 
tude, an  empire  in  itself.  She  has  Uganda  and  great 
possessions  m  the  equatorial  regions  of  Africa.  She  hi»  the 
great  emput;  m  South  Africa,  the  position,  history  and  value 
of  which  I  am  discussing  to-night. 

This  question  as  to  the  possession  of  Cape  Colony  and  the 
country  north  of  Cape  Colony  is  one  of  importance  to  every 
r.r?/RW?  "Pte^ted  in  British  supremacy,  and  who  wishS 
weU  to  British  mterests.  Cape  Colony,  as  a  strategic  posi- 
tion, «  as  important  as  Gibraltar,  is  as  important  as  ^y 
other  strategic  position  on  the  globe.  Its  relation  to  Aus- 
traha  and  to  India  makes  it  a  matter  of  prime  importance  that 
i^ngland  should  control  it,  not  only  because  it  affords  the 
means  of  mamtaining  the  Ime  of  communication  in  case  of 
the  dosmg  of  the  Suez  canal,  but  because  it  would  be  most 
dangerous  to  have  it  used  as  a  rendes-vous  and  harbour  for 
some  mantune  power  hostUe  to  British  interests 

The  importance  of  Cape  Colony  to  Gi«at  Britain  in  a  lesser 
degree,  makes  it  a  matter  of  importance  to  ourselves  Our 
own  mterests,  it  is  unnecessary  to  say,  are  intimately  blended 
with  those  of  the  empire,  and  what  is  calculated  to  injure  tie 
empire  w  calculated  to  injure  ourselves.    We  are  interested 
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in  maintainiiy  the  imperial  power  from  the  mercemtry  atand- 
point,  from  the  standpoint  of  self-intereat.    WecanSXnl 

have  the  power  and  prestige  of  Britain  weakened.    We  want 
her  mi^kets.    Last  year  we  sold  to  England  sixty-t^^r 

iL?        5"^""  "*  ~***  193,000,000  worth,  and  toTe 

Now  r,^l?Th\^.".'*7  ^^t**^'  1150,000,000  worth 
1  '  *u  P**  I*^*  *^®  ^°"  of  territoiy  by  England  in- 
volves the  loss  of  trade,  involves  the  loi  of  prS  ,^d 
involves  for  us  the  loss  of  markets;  so  that  weTr^  Lc^v 
and  mtimately  intei^ted  in  this  question,  Id  whatJb 
^e  interest  of  England  is  in  the  bterest  'of  eveiy  portion 
which  •  T^lli^^  ""i^^y  ^  th«  '"^^^^  of  CanaT 

teJt  tSi  RHr  w'^^  must  continue  to  find  her  chief  mar- 

and  L^n^!r  "^  ^^?-  ^*  "^^^^  "^  ^  maintained 
a^extended,  and  wUl  become  more  valuable  only  by  the  p,^ 
gress  of  Bnbrii  commerce  and  British  wealth,  and  by  the  con^ 
Unuance  o  British  prosperity.  I  was  talkiig  with  a  yolg 
m«»,  about  twenty-two  years  of  age,  in  my  o5n  county,  whf 
h^  volunteered  to  go  to  South  Africa.  His  name  is  String  ° 
I  asked  hmi  why  he  was  going  to  South  Africa,  and  he^ve 
me  a  theory  of  his  own  which  he  had.  "Yes ''  he  said  "  T 
am  going  to  South  Africa,  not  on  accomit  of  E^land,  but  on 

^Sf  ?r^' .  ?  T"^^  ^'  *°  ^°^  what  wouldCme 
of  CWarf  England  18  destroyed."    His  reasonmg  was  sound 

A^y  °K    ^  I^l'  '^d  °«^y  God  be  his  shidd  in  battle  iii 
Afnca,  where  he  has  gone  to  fight  for  the  British  cause. 
We  have  certam  obligations  to  England,  and  we  do  not 

med  from  the  first,  the  protection  of  England's  navy  and 
amy   we  have  had  the  advantage  of  the  services  of  EngLd's 

In^  ll  r^r?*'  *°^**^^  advantages  have  not 
been  of  a  less  efficient  character  because  we  have  not  been 

called  upon  to  pay  a  dollar  for  them.  Isay  that  Jei^unS!^ 
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obligatioM  to  England,  obligationa  the  money  value  of  which 
^infinitely  ex<^  aU  that  we  shall  ever  i/cur  k  tS  ZJe 
of  expense  in  ending  two  contingents  to  South  Africa.  11,^ 
this  sending  of  the  contingents  is  an  epoch  in  our  hktonr  li 
IB  more  than  that,  it  is  an  epoch  in  British  histonT  aS  the 

much  1!*J7  "°*S  °'  ''"  **»^«'  P«'^P«  n^sayiiS  v^ 
much  about »;  perhaps  not  fully,  in  some  cases,  reSg  Z 

^T""  °f  li-  ^^^'   *'"*'  ^  ^^  majority  of  casesf  Z 

article  m  the  January  number  of  the  North  American  ReLv 
by  a  Russuin  wnter,  who  refers  to  this  country  and  saj^t 

a^y  f^"^^  ?  ""'"^^  ^  *^«  «^*  of  the  poSon 

Iv  of  J^r'  "i^r  "?y  P°^^^y  ^^«  *o  f«»  the  ev^niu^ 
ahty  of  milhons  of  the  colonists  of  England  and  India  be^ir 
summoned  into  the  field.  ^^ 

When  I  hear  taUc  about  the  magnitude  of  this  struggle  and 
the  amount  of  difficulty  that  it  imposes  on  EnglandS  the 

Unt^  SIJ^''^;  J  ^°°^  ^^'^  "P°^  *he  struggle  in  Z 
2SSiSSUH-     ^^Ii.'^'i',^  population  of  20,000,000,  put 

^  o^^r^^  K  ™"!,*^-  ^'ig^  out  the  present 
case  on  the  same  basis,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  England 
has  a  population  in  round  nmnbers,  of  40,000,^0  S  W 
cotonies  a  popuktion,   in  round  nlmibeii,  ofid^OW 

wMi  DC  maae.  iiie  effort  necessarv  to  \»  m«Ho  ♦«  ^^ 
monstmte  England's  capabilitST^  ^t  mS^  tw^ 
has  as  ye  scarcely  begun;  and  when  peo^make  pSSte 
statenjents  about  the  magnitude  of  tttb  stru^irHS 

to  cost  a  good  deal  of  money  and  a  good  many  liVes-  butto 
suggest  that  England  is  not  capabfeTf  ^Kh     h^ 

ment  in  South  Africa  is  supremely  preposterous. 
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!n  ISinV*  ''°"JJ'  "^^^  ^  ^^  ''^^^ter  of  Britiah  rule 
L^^^J^""*-,  ^. '°"~'  ^  ^*  '^^  «»««««d  in  forcing 
Si  r  S^P^u,  ^yr^^  fonn  of  government,  not  cal- 

afford  to  them  that  which  every  Britiah  aubject  haa  the 
nght  to  demand-protection  to  life  and  property,  and  eniov- 

Sjf 'JL''^*  ^  !^^  ^*^.*f  °^  ^"'^  "»^  ^  South  Africa? 
Su-,  the  character  of  Britiah  rule  in  South  Africa  ia  preciaely 
the  character  of  Britiah  rule  in  Canada.  Cape  Colony^ 
repreaentative  matitutions.    It  haa  two  branchea  of  the  legia- 

and  he  other  for  five.  It  haa  a  governor  appointed  by  the 
Engh^  govermnent.  Ita  Premier  at  the  piSent  moment 
la  an  Africander.  Ita  lawa  and  inatitutiona  are  adminiatered 
in  ^e  same  way  aa  our  o^.    Two  languagea  are  permitted 

1a  i  ^^^^^'  *^'  P^^^  ^^  *^«  ^^'^e^'  J"«t  "French 
and  Enghflh  are  permitted  here;  and  the  aame  degree  of  care 
for  the  rijf  ta  of  othere,  of  generoaity  towarda  otheia,  of  rea- 
pect  for  the  nghta  of  aU,  characterizea  Britiah  rule  ii  South 
Afn<«  aa  characterizea  Britiah  rule  in  Canada.    All  theae 
Bntiah  inatitutiona  m  South  Africa  are  matitutiona  which 
Great  Bntam  doea  not  propoae  to  change.    She  piopoeea  to 
conquer  that  country,  ahe  propoaea  to  cruah  the  rebelUonLto 
toe  duat  and  then  ahe  propoaea  to  give  to  every  man  in  South 
Afnca-Enghahman  or  Dutchman,  white  man  or  black  man- 
equal  hberty  before  the  law,  the  right  to  enjoy  all  that  he 
lawfuUy  poaaeaaes,  and  perfect  aecurity  to  life,  liberty  and 
property.    Theae  are  the  inatitutiona  which  South  Africa 
when  It  la  erected  into  a  dominion,  would  enjoy  to  the  fulleat 
extent  and  to  the  aame  degree  aa  we  do  in  thS  country 

Wow,  au-,  I  aak  ia  not  thia  conaummation  preferable  to  the 
erection  of  a  Boer  government  ?  Thia  I  aay  with  all  due 
^pect  for  my  honourable  friend  frorr   Veat  Aaainiboia  (Mr. 

^^^:w°.u''^^®'^  *^*  ®^"  -^on  t^e  other  day.    I 
repeat  that  the  Boera  are,  in  a  aenae,  nomada;  men  who  did 
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origiMUy  come  from  a  good  stock,  the  descendants  of  Duteh 
and  Hiyuenot  ancestors,  but  who  got  mixed  up  with  Hotten- 
tots and  Zulus  and  Basuton  and  other  tribes  of  South  Africa 
and  are  somewhat  mongrel  in  their  character  now.  Ten 
or  fifteen  per  cent,  of  them  perhaps  can  read,  the  majority 
wander  over  the  veldt,  respect  no  righto,  and  enslave  the  m- 
tives.  They  are  men  who  trekked  off  from  Cape  Colony  many 
years  ago  because  the  British  had  there  the  same  law  for  the 

white  man  that  they  had  for  the  black  man,  and  the  same  law 
for  the  bhick  man  as  i  hey  had  for  the  white  man.  They  could 
not  stand  that,  and  so  went  off  to  the  north,  following  the  Old 
Testament  usage,  as  they  supposed,  of  visitmg  the  wrath  of 
God  upon  Canaan,  and  enslaving  the  natives  and  making 
theu-  lives  miserable  in  bondage,  and  denying  them  eveiv 
right  that  pertains  to  humanity. 

Boer  and  British  civilisation  are  in  the  balance  to-day,  and 
one  or  the  other  has  to  prevaU  in  that  country.    I,  for  one 
have  no  doubt  as  to  where  the  sympathies  of  every  man  in' 
this  House  and  of  every  man  in  this  Dommion  of  Canada 
should  rest  m  this  great  struggle  between  these  two  elemente. 
Sir,  1  have  heard  criticisms  upon  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Chamber- 
Iain  outode  of  this  House,  and  in  private  conversations  inside 
of  this  House.  I  have  heard  it  asserted  that  Mr.  Chamberlain 
on  the  one  hand  was  just  as  much  to  blame  for  this  war  as 
Mr.  Paul  Kruger  was  on  the  other,  and  that  this  war  could 
have  been  averted,  and  was  a  proof  of  a  lack  of  diplomacy  in 
the  management  of  this  matter.    Why,  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the 
last  eight  years,  ever  since  the  mines  of  the  Witwatersrand 
have  yielded  a  revenue,  the  Boers  have  been  devoting  that 
revenue  to  the  purehaae  of  arms.    For  the  hst  ten  years  the 
Afrikander  element  in  South  Africa  has  steadfastly  kept  in 
view  ite  ultimate  object,  to  make  South  Africa  Duteh.    There 
IS  just  one  underlying  issue  that  has  prevaUed  from  the  outset, 
and  that  18  the  issue  to-day,  vis.  ShaU  South  Africa  be  Duteh 
or  Jail  South  Africa  be  British?    That  is  the  question  to  be 
settled  now.    There  is  no  outcome  but  to  decide  which  it  shall 
be,  and  either  it  wiU  be  Dutch  and  we  shaU  leave  South  Africa 
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aa  PjwJ  Kruger  in  his  ultimatum  pnwsticaUy  demanded  we 
Aould  do  last  October,  or,  South  Africa  wiU  be  Briti^  Jd 
the  Dutehmen  wiU  have  to  be  content  with  the  same  degree  of 
hberty  that  the  Englishmen  possess. 

Notwithstanding  aJl,  England  will  see  that  the  Dutchman 
has  that  hberty.    The  outrages  that  have  been  perpetrated 

^fl^f"  yi^^^f  **u*^^  '^'  ^'  govenmient  wiU  ha^  to  (S«^ 
The  tone  of  that  dtmiatum  in  last  October  is  but  a  veiy  poor 
Wor  the  assertion  that  the  British  m  their  treatment  of  tihe 
Dutch  element  m  South  Africa  wei^  arrogant,  and  rash  and 

overbeanng,  and  that  they  wei«  to  blame  for  the  war.    SLr 
this  war  was  a  foregone  conclusion.    The  Dutch  had  decided 

w>,nl°?i    p  ^ V?"*  ^^^^  purposely  precipitated  the  contest 

InT^o*  fi,  •  u  "^^  "'^'^  ^^  f^^^^  '"^  South  Africa 
80  that  they  might  strike  the  first  blow  mider  circumstances 
which  gave  them  a  decided  advantage,  and  which  for  the  time 
bemg  have  led  perhaps,  to  the  belief  that  the  Boer  is  fully  the 
equal  if  not  the  superior  of  the  British  soldier.  Mr.  Spwiker 
ttat  »  not  the  case.    We  heard  quoted  in  this  Ho^  noi 

long  ago  the  aspersion  once  cast  upon  British  generals.  But 
«r^  the  very  man  who  was  reported  to  have  said  that  the 
BntiA  genera  was  a  jackass,  was  himself  conquered  by  a 
Bntish  general,  and,  as  a  result  of  his  defeat,  was  sent  a 

Sr'^''  1?^'  ^'^'^'  ^'  «°^'  «^'  «^e  Britra^y  iJ 
now  engaged  m  a  war  under  new  conditions,  as  the  American 
anny  was  engaged  in  war  under  new  conditions  not  lomr 
ago.  ^ 

This  war  is  going  to  demonstrate  a  good  many  things  that 
were  not  before  known  Ithasah^ydemonstritedlTgreat 
advantage  possessed  by  an  army  acting  upon  the  defei^ive, 
J^H  ^«T^  '^^  entrenchments,  and  armed  with  Mauser^ 

^IrSlti?^  ^-    ^'  ^''  as  he  has  been  situated  in 
Natal,  m  the  mihtary  operations  up  to  the  present,  has  been 
I  wlmit^an  ugly  customer     But,  sir,  as  I  said  the  other  night 
IvL;^     ^t  accomphshed  nothing  in  this  war  which  hw 
evmced  gr^t  bravery  and  dash.    They  besieged  a  little  gar- 
rison at  Mafekmg,  consisting  of  colonial  troops,  and  not  many 
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^^^*l     \^''^  '?S^.  f<l«»Pt"«  it.    TTiey  have  besieged 
two  of  three  thousand  British  and  colonial  troops  in  Kimbe^ 

but  have  not  been  able  to  take  that  town.  They  have  besieged 
SK  or  seven  thousand  British  soldiers  in  Ladysmith,  wdbe- 
leaguered  it  with  forty  or  fifty  thousand  men,  but  for  months 
they  have  been  unable  to  overcome  the  gallant  resistance  of 
the  British  soldiers  there.  But  the  British  soldiem,  time  and 
again,  have  dnyen  them  from  strong  positions  at  the  point  of 
the  bayonet,  with  gallantry  such  as  could  not  have  been  ex- 
ceUed;  and  if  you  wiU  give  them  a  fair  chance  on  an  open 
field,  the  character  of  this  war  will  soon  demonstrate  itwtf. 
and  Its  result  wiU  very  soon  be  known,  and  wiD  prove  the 
superiority  of  British  arms.  h     c  tue 

Now,  this  maintenance  of  British  supremacy,  I  said  a  mo- 
ment ago,  IS  a  matter  in  which  we  colonists  in  Canada  are  very 
directly  and  intimately  interested.    England  has  buUt  up  a 
veiy  wonderful  empire.    If  you  look  around  the  world,  you 
will  be  struck  with  this  fact.    Here  we  have  half  of  the  North 
^encan  contment,  just  in  the  infancy  of  its  development. 
We  have  room  here  for  75,000,000  people  who  can  be  fed 
from  our  own  sod.    We  have  in  Australia  an  empire  which 
will  support  probably  100,000,000  people.    We  have  this 
magnifiwnt  region  in  South  Africa  which  I  have  been  describ- 
ing.    We  b;.ve  our    hands   upon  every  important  naval 
8tr»  .^c  position  in  the  world.    We  command  the  entrance 
to  tiie  Mediterranean  at  Gibraltar.    We  have  our  coaling  and 
nav^  station  at  Malta  in  a  commanding  position  half-way  to 
the  East.    We  control  Egypt;  we  have  the  Sues  canal:  we 
control  the  outlet  to  the  Red  Sea  with  our  fortresses  at  Aden 
We  have  a  great  naval  position  at  Cape  Town.    We  have  our 
coahng  stations  and  naval  positions  scattered  over  the  whole 
face  of  the  globe     We  have  Zanzibar,  off  the  east  coast  of 
Africa,  midway  between  its  extremities,  and  commandinir 
the  Zambesi,  the  German  s;  here  of  influence  in  Africa  and 
the  Portuguese  sphere  of  influence  m  Africa. 
The  BntiBh  empire  has  its  coigns  of  vantage  and  its  strategic 
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poBitiona  in  every  partof  the  globe;  and  its  power  is  ubiquitous. 

L  ^  !^  '**""**  °"  ^''^'y  *»'  *"«*  »*■  ""i"  ««  collected 
m  ahnoet  every  part  of  the  globe.  Its  accomplishments  have 
been  almost  beyond  human  belief;  and  to  talk  of  the  incap- 
acity of  the  leaders  of  the  great  movements,  or  the  lack  5 
bravery  on  the  part  of  men  who  have  carried  England's  flas 

m^nv'Sw  T'.*  "^f^l  *^"*^"  °^  ^^  «»°^  '"^d  over  w 
many  fields  of  action,  is  the  supremest  foUy. 

Of  course,  as  I  said  a  few  moments  ago,  we  have  difficulties 

rZTn  •*"?  Sf^P"'.*^"'  ^P^'^''  »*  "  »  ^o"**^**  thing  for 
^r^t  Bntam  that  we  have  occasion  now  to  test  our  strength. 
Perhaps  it  is  a  fortunate  thing  for  us  that  we  are  taking  a  short 
canter  over  the  military  field  under  these  changed  conditions 
to  adjust  our  chronometers,  to  test  our  armaments,  to  ascer- 
itffl  u*"*  7^^}  ^^^  exist,  so  as  to  get  ready  for  any  great 
difficulties  that  may  come  in  the  future,  and  to  know  how  to 
strike  great  blows  unerringly  and  efficiently  when  the  occasion 
ansM.  In  ^t  respect  the  two  great  Anglo-Saxon  nations 
of  the  world,  the  Umted  States  and  Great  Britain,  have 
passed  through  the  trainmg  required  to  fit  them  to  meet  great 
emergencies.  ^ 

Sir,  we  have  lost  some  men  in  the  Transvaal.  Itisanunfor- 
tmiate  thing  We  may  expect  to  lose  more.  You  do  not  go 
to  war  and  fi|^t  battles  with  an  enemy  capable  of  handling 
arms  without  loss  of  men.  You  have  to  expect  that.  But 
we  have  lost  very  few  men  compared  with  the  numbers  that 
have  been  lost  m  other  wars.  We  have  had  some  reverses; 
^t  the  reverses  have  reflected  no  dishonour  on  our  arms 
We  have  had  no  reverse  like  Bull  Rmi,  the  opening  episode  in 
the  American  struggle.  We  have  had  no  fighting  like  the 
fighting  at  Cold  Harbour,  where  10,000  m7n  wL  swept 
out  of  existence  m  twenty  minutes  through  the  mistake  of  a 

Sf  «  w.^r.^  ""^  ^^^'^  ^«  **»»*  at  Gettysburg, 
where  Pickett's  brigade  of  20,000  men  made  ite  asswltVn 
the  Union  centre  and  the  fire  was  held  tiU  the  assaultinjr 
column  was  wiUiin  twenty  rods,  and  6,000  men  went  to 
theu"  death  m  sixty  seconds.    We  have  lost  no  such  num- 
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ben  of  men  as  were  lost  at  Ghancelloraville.  And  we  have 
had  a  greater  reserve  to  draw  upon  than  the  republic  which 
sustamed  these  losses,  and  yet  fought  through  and  came  out 
triumphant  at  the  end,  having  buried,  indeed,  half  a  miUion 
men.  but  having  proved  its  capacity  to  subdue  the  rebellion 
and  its  nght  to  claim  the  position  of  a  firat-class  power. 

No,  we  do  not  need  to  borrow  trouble  about  this  matter. 
We  do  not  need  to  consider  the  necessity  of  calling  the  leaders 
^  the  Opposition  and  the  leaders  of  the  government  in  this 
House  together,  or  to  resolve  ourselves  into  a  committee  of  the 
whole  to  determine  what  is  to  be  done.  We  are  not  managing 
these  military  movements.  That  belongs  to  the  British  War 
Office.  We  are  doing^what  lies  m  our  power  to  promote  the 
interests  of  the  British  empire,  and  we  are  caUed  upon,  not  to 
direct  the  military  operations,  not  to  tell  England  what  is  to 
be  done,  but  to  send  as  many  men  as  we  can  spare,  to  raise  as 
much  money  »s  we  can,  and  to  do  our  duty  as  a  child  of  the 
motherland,  loyal  to  her  interests,  and  well  aware  that  her 
mterests  are  ours. 

I  deprecate  the  evident  attempt  that  has  been  made  to  make 
party  capital  out  of  this  matter.  It  has  been  said  that  the 
government  moved  too  slowly,  that  they  ought  to  have  led 
public  opinion,  that  they  ought  to  have  jumped  right  into  the 
breach  and  decided  incontinently  that  they  would  send  their 
contingent  to  South  Africa.  Well,  governments  as  a  rule  are 
elected  to  carry  into  effect  certain  Imes  of  policy.  They  do 
not  originate  these  lines  of  poHcy;  but  the  people  decide  ques- 
tions at  the  polls,  and  a  government  is  installed  in  office  for 
the  purpose  of  giving  effect  to  the  poUcy  which  the  people  have 
decided  upon  as  a  proper  one.  The  question  of  sendmg  a  con- 
tingent to  Africa  had  never  been  passed  upon  by  the  people 
of  Canada.  The  government  had  no  mandate  in  this  matter, 
and,  in  my  opinion,  was  not  called  upon  to  assume  that  it 
knew  what  the  people  wanted  until  the  people  gave  some 
indication  of  their  opinion. 

In  the  great  struggle  of  the  United  States,  to  which  I  referred 
a  moment  ago,  when  President  Lincohi  took  office,  state  after 
»4 
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state  seceded.  Why,  then,  did  not  Pnssident  Lincoto  at  once 
caU  out  the  troops?  Because  he  was  uncertain  of  public  opinion 
and  he  waited  untU  the  American  flag  was  actuaUy  struck  down 
at  Fort  Sumter  and  until  American  blood  was  shed,  before 
jssmng  a  proclamation  calling  out  a  single  soldier;  and  then 

wW^?^*i."*^.*.°u*  ^*'^  "''^'  «>»»itti^  the  error  with 
Which  the  British  government  has  been  chareed,  of  under- 
rating the  magnitude  of  the  task  before  him.    He  recognised 
that  slavery  was  the  cause  of  the  civU  war;  he  was  an 
antiHjlavery  man  from  his  youth;  he  was  always  ready  and 
anxious  to  destroy  slavery;  he  was  petitioned  to  abolish 
slavery  by  the  anti-slavery  societies,  and  by  ministers  of  the 
gpapel^  who  preached  that  the  negro  should  be  free;  he  was 
pressed  to  issue  a  proclamation  emancipating  the  slaves;  but 
he  withheld  his  decision  and  waited.    Not  because  he  was  not 
willing  and  ready  and  anxious  to  act.    No,  he  waited  untU 
he  knew  he  had  pubUc  sentiment  behind  him,  and  when  that 
point  was  reached,  when  he  knew  that  public  sentiment  would 
back  hiin  up,  he  issued  his  proclamation  emancipating  the 
Slaves.    He  issued  it  two  years  after  the  struggle  had  be«un 
onJamuiiyl  1863.    Why  did  he  not  jump  in  and  lead  public 
opinion?  He  knew  better.    He  knew  it  was  necessary  to  have 
pubhc  opinion  to  back  him  up,  and  that  it  was  not  for  hun  to 
crMte  public  opmion,  and  that  he  could  not  do  it. 

So  with  the  honourable  gentlemen  occupying  the  treasury 
benches  here.  The  issue  was  a  new  one.  They  were  con- 
fronted  by  a  crisis  of  a  grave  character  that  had  never 
confronted  Canada  before.  It  was  proper  for  them  to  see 
that  any  steps  taken  in  this  case  should  be  taken  only  after 
Deing  fully  certain  of  popular  approval.  It  would  have  been 
qmte  constitutional  to  call  parliament  together.  It  would 
ftaye  been  a  proper,  perhaps,  but  not  a  practical  thing, 
because  the  fiiBt  thmg  that  would  have  happened  would  have 
oeen  a  debate,  periiaps  of  a  month,  on  the  Address,  and  in 
the  meantime  we  would  not  have  been  sending  the  contin- 
gente  to  South  Africa.  But  the  government  took  action  in 
this  case  as  fast  as  public  opinion  crystallised,  and  as  fast  as 
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it  felt  publie  aentiment  behind  it  with  euffioient  distinctnefls 
and  force  to  wanmnt  it  in  believing  that  it  was  aothig  in  a 
line  that  would  receive  public  approval. 

Tliere  is  one  consideration  in  connection  with  this  matter, 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  has  occurred  to  me,  and  it  would  have  a  great 
amountof  force  with  me  if  I  were  upon  the  Opposition  benches. 
I  should  be  very  much  afraid,  sir,  of  placmg  myself  in  a  posi- 
tion where  I  would  be  liable  to  the  charge  of  having  sought 
to  embarrass  the  government  by  making  denumds  which  I 
foresaw  wouW  lead  to  a  large  increase  of  debt  and  a  great  drain 
of  human  life,  in  order  that,  when  the  consequences  returned 
upon  our  heads,  I  might  turn  round  and  upbraid  the  govern- 
ment for  its  recklessness  in  incurring  an  enonnous  debt,  and  in 
the  sacrifice  of  Canadkui  lives  and  interests.    I  do  not  accuse 
the  Opposition  of  being  animated  by  any  motive  so  base.   But 
these  are  considerations  that  might  have  weight.    It  might  be 
that  an  unscrupulous  Opposition  would  hound  the  government 
into  incurring  great  expense,  and  into  sending  a  great  number 
of  men  abroad,  kwking  forward  to  the  time  when  the  people, 
on  reflection,  wouW  say:  "You  went  too  fast,  you  piled  up  an 
enormous  amount  of  debt;  thousands  of  our  sons  have  never 
returned;  you  were  too  precipitate  in  this  matter."    These 
charges,  which  might  be  urged  by  an  Opposition  without 
scruples,  actuated  by  base  motives— as  of  course  this  Opposi- 
tion woukl  never  be— these  chaiges  mi^t  be  made,  not  from 
patriotic  motives,  but  from  a  desire  to  embarrass  the  govern- 
ment.   We  want  to  bear  these  things  in  mind.    The  gentlemen 
of  the  Opposition  ought  to  remember  that  the  government 
has  aU  these  considerations  to  take  into  account.    The  gov- 
ernment will  have  to  meet,  in  the  future,  the  accumulation  of 
debt,  and  the  fact  that  a  great  many  gallant  Canadians  have 
gone  from  our  shores  who  will  find  graves  in  a  foreign  land. 
These  are  inatters  requiring  due  consideration,  and  concerning 
which  patriotic  and  generous  feelings  should  sway  all  classes 
and  puties  in  this  country. 

I  am  sure  that  these  reasons  I  have  urged  are  a  justification 
of  the  course  that  I  intend  to  take,  as  a  representative  of  the 
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elwtor.  of  North  Norfolk,  in  wpporting  the  govemmtnt  in  the 
pohcy  it  ha.  inaugurated.    Iamieadytofaoetheoonsequer*o« 
of  voting  any  amount  of  money  it  may  be  deemedwoew 
to  vote  for  mamtaining  the  honour  of  Canada  and  the  intereeta 

^theempire  Iamreadyt0  8ay:"8enda8manymena«a»» 
required/  feehng  «ue  that  willing  heart,  are  ready  to  re^nd 
to  he  caU,  and  that  them  men  wiU  never  bring  dk^raoTupon 
Slfn'lT'L^Kf-  ^"»'°'«llthi.,andl^,^'2^! 
front,  If  need  be,  any  contingency  and  any  criri.  that  may 
ar»  I  have  no  fear  a.  regard,  the  powtion  and  condition 
of  affan«  a.  they  exist  to^y.  But  wmething  more  Mriou. 
may  come  up.    There  may  be  interference.    England  i.  not 

te'S.X^rw^rr'^*^*^*-    I~PP«»ittaZLrgely 
to  the  fact  that  die  ha.  outdistanced  aU  her  rival..    But  we 
mi^t  have  mterference,  we  might  have  a  condition  of  thing, 
that  would  cauw  u.  to  deUberate  a.  to  what  coui«e  we  3 
to  puTBue,  and  to  mimmon  to  our  aid  our  utmct  rewlutionlf 
theee  thmg.  come  in  God',  providence,  they  will  have  to  be 
met     But  I  feel  that  we  can  hardly  have  a  general  European 
mterference^uw  we  can  hardly  expect  the  Dreibund^md 
Ruasw  and  France  to  act  together,  and  we  hope  that  we  diall 
fcid  Great  Bntam  saihng  anoothly  along  without  inferfeience. 
But  If  mterference  take,  place,  we  .haU  simply  have  to  meet 
It,  and  I  hope  we  are  able  to  meet  it,  believing  that  we  have 
the  power  behind  u..    Feeling  that  the  interest,  of  the  great 
empire  with  which  we  are  aoociated  and  bound  up  Uwlay 
demand  united  action  on  our  part,  I  venture  to  impbre  thoK   * 
who  are  hstenmg  to  me  to-night  to  look  upon  thi.  auction 
cahnly  and  diepaoionately,  osoming  to  make  out  of  mich  an 
issue  base  political  party  capital,  but  seeking  to  promote  the 
mterest.  of  the  grandest  empire  of  the  globe  by  doing  our 
duty  manf uUy  and  honestly  in  the  crisi.  that  conf ronto  thi. 
empu«  and  thus  great  colony. 
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Th.  (troggle  of  the  Bom  in  South  Atrin  for 
«iprem«y  over  th.  British  w«  proIongedlSond 
tU  «peot.Uon  of  .yen  tho«,  who  hwHwned  th« 
"•*»"«"  «»t  th,  putting  down  of  thl^J^Ufon 
Z^h^Tj'lf  By  th.  ti„,  th^fSiow^ 
VMch  wu  mwl.,  th.  war  wu  .nd«l,  but  KuerilU 

«r^la  Hopmg  to  help  th.  CUM  of  p««-  I  ^ 
P^ar.«,l„tiorofooncUi.tion.  U^\^jj^i. 
m«,t  to  .  mouon  for  Conunitt«  of  Sun^y,  wwS.ii 
th.  form  oflon  u.rf  for  ,  d<K:l»ration  of  wait  o1 
oon8d.no.  in  th.  minif,.  of  com*  I  Z  th, 
form  not  for  that  punxw.,  but  b«an»  it  wm  th^ 
only  fo™  avaitabl.  «  th.  tim.  Th.  rJXt tej 
^-.e^nded  by  Mr.  H.nri  Bou»«.. .noZ  ;:^ 
porter  of  th,  Laurior  government.    Having  expreil 

and  th.  motion  wa.  formally  put  and  negativ^ 

„„  ^<""«  0/  Commofu,  April  23   1902 

MR.  CHARLTON— Mr  Srvak^r-  n-f«J  .  . 
I  denm  tn  hrin- ♦«  ^Pe^^er.  Before  you  leave  the  chair 
1  aenre  to  bnng  to  your  notice  certam  matters  connecfclS 
mth  the  motion  of  which  I  gave  notice  yesteX  T^^ 
thou^t  p«,per  to  vary  the  language  slightly,  h^e  pui^n 
of  the  motion  remains  unchanged.    Brfore  p^oceedi^^X? 
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wm  this  motion,  perhaps  I  had  better  read  it,  so  that  the 
House  may  be  in  possession  of  the  features  that  it  contains, 
it  IS  as  follows: 

"  This  House  is  of  the  opinion  that  British  supremacy  should 
be  mamtamed  and  firmly  established  in  South  Africa  to 
which  end  Canada  has  cheerfully  contributed  men  and 
money  Havmg  m  view  the  effect  of  a  policy  of  nMumanim- 
ity  and  mercy  at  tibe  cession  of  Canada,  and  at  thedore  of 
the  «vd  war  m  the  United  States,  and  for  other  re^n^ 
thw  House  IS  also  of  the  opmion  that  in  the  interest  of  peace 

Wh  AW^'^^K^'f  ^"1?^*^'  t^'"^°°y  ^^  homogeneity  in 
South  Afnca,  the  broadest  policy  of  magnanimity  Ind  mercy 
may  be  extended  to  a  brave  foe  now  opposing  British  arms 
upon  condition  of  submission  to  British  control.  AiTd  uZl 
this  opinion,  humbly  presented  with  the  prayerful  hope  that 
It  may  aid  m  securmg  a  favourable  and  honourable  rettle- 
ment  of  South  African  difficulties,  this  House  invoke^The 
considerate  judgment  of  His  Gracious  Majesty  the  King." 

The  question,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  brought  before  the  House  m 
this  maimer  and  at  this  tune,  for  the  reason  that  another  op- 

portumtywUl  not  be  afforded  during  the  present  session.  It 
IS  not  offered  as  a  motion  of  want  of  confidence;  it  is  not 
offered  m  any  sense  as  a  motion  having  poUtical  significance 
or  haymg  anythmg  to  do  with  the  poUcy  of  the  party  in  power 
m  this  country,  or  with  the  poUcyof  the  Opposition.  The 
resolution,  it  wUl  be  noticed,  provides  expressly  for  submission 
^o  ^o'' "If  estabhshment  and  maintenance  of  British  authority 
m  South  Africa.  It  is  not  a  pro-Boer  motion;  it  is  not  a  m(>. 
tion  that  m  the  remotest  degree  would  counsel  the  establish- 
ing of  Boer  independence  or  the  establishing  of  any  condition 
of  thmgs  m  South  Africa  except  British  supremacy.  At  my 
request  the  motion  will  be  seconded  by  a  gentleman  (Mr. 

^ZL^f^^J^'''  ^  V  °P^^°"'  '  -^y^  ^y  other 
member  of  this  House,  perhaps,  represents  French-Canadian 
sentmient.  I  move  the  motion  as  an  English  representative, 
the  gentleman  who  will  second  the  motion,  I  have  asked  to 
second  It  because  he  is  a  representative  French-Canadian 
I  am  ha^y  to  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  that  gentleman  is  pre^ 
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pared  to^y  to  endorse  the  assertion  that  it  is  oroDer  anrf 
d^ble  to  maintain  British  supremacy  in  Sou^hE  Sd 
that  the  people  in  arms  in  that  country  against  bS  au 
thonty  should  be  caUed  upon  to  submii  to  SStish  cStroT 

SrseltWoTth'^'^^r^-    ^-^y«thefoiS7or 
ine  settlement  of  this  question  upon  a  basis  which  would  h*. 

deab'sl^olTUht^f  °"  ''  *^^  «"^P-'  -d  thilm^^^^^^ 
aeals  sunply  with  the  character  of  the  settlement  that  it  !« 

i^Slhr^  ^.'^"T"^  ^>th  the  belligei^nts  T^uth  Africa 
and  obtamed  for  the  purpose  of  establishmg  m  tha  tcmmt^ 
unquestioned  and  unimpaired  British  authority  ^ 

n«?!f  ?!?  ^^'  '^'  ^  *  ^"™^^^  expression  of  opinion  on  the 

^i2  w    o\™Pertmence  to  offer  such  a  motion  here 
Some  Hon.  AfEMBERs-Hear,  hear. 

hew^'^r?^"'"  honourable  gentlemen  say,  "Hear, 
pmyerful^ortt?  ?^'^  1'  ^  ^r^^^  presented  with  the 
Sm^t  "  %•  K  ''  ^y  ^  ^'^'^'^^^^^^  to  the  securing  of  a 
setttement.      Su-,  has  this  House  of  Commons  of  Canada  no 

aC^ioTT.  '^.^P'^'^"  "P°^  ^  «^t  imperial  qu^n- 
to  pour  out  miUions  of  dollars,  and  to  send  thousands  of  m^r 

toTx^rir'^Ki^"*^^'"P^"^^«y^  Have  we  no  ^h,  sir 
to  express  humbly  an  opinion  as  to  the  proper  courae  to  be 
Pu^ed  m  securing  the  settlement  of'thETw^^TLSS 

Some  Hon.  Members— No. 

Mr.  Charlton~I  say,  yes. 

Some  Hon.  Members— No. 

Mr.  CHARLTON-Suppose  that  my  honourable  friends  on 
on  the  opposite  sde  of  the  House  wei^  to  secml  Se  Sor^ 
^on  of    heir  pohcy  for  imperial  defence;  suppose  Ca3 

"r'celf  tf  TL"^,  r  r"^"^  ^^  ^  comSTf^Sitn 
^wX;  P  J  u"Hf  ^°'  ™P^"^^  defence;  would  it  be 
said  that  Canada  should  not  be  aUowed  to  have  a  voice  as 

t  tZTtf'"^  1  ''^*  "°'^^^'  '''''  Canada  woXn^^ 
be  permitted  even  to  express  a  humble  opinion  as  to  what 
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couree  might  be  taken  in  regard  to  the  expenditure  of  the 
money  she  had  so  contributed? 
An  Hon.  Member— That  is  different. 
Mb.  CHARLTON-Sir,  the  condition  of  thmgs  to-day  is  exact- 
ly the  same  as  it  would  be  under  such  circumstances.    While 
we  have  not  a  law  which  compels  us  to  contribute  a  certain 
sum  of  money  for  imperial  defence,  yet  we  have  done  so  volun- 
tanly.    Our  soldiers  have  gone  to  South  Africa;  our  money 
has  been  expended.    We,  as  an  mtegral  portion  of  this  great 
empu^,  have  surely  an  Interest  in    -       uestion.    I  maintain 
that  we  in  this  parliament,  as  the  i€^.esentatives  ot  6,000,- 
000  of  Bnti^  subjects,  have  a  right  to  express  humbly 
and  respectfuUy  an  opinion,  and  that  is  all  tliat  the  resolu- 
tion asks  shall  be  done. 

Now,  sir  the  motion  may  be  useless,  but  the  spirit  mani- 
fested m  offermg  it  cannot  be  questioned  and  cannot  be  con- 
demned    The  motion  may  have  no  weight,  but  on  the  other 
hand,  It  may  perhaps  be  extremely  useful.    It  may  aid  the 
imperial  government  m  the  settlement  of  this  question  by 
showmg  that  m  one  of  the  great  colonies  of  the  empire  the 
same  spirit  of  bitterness  does  not  exist  that  probably  does 
exist  m  Cape  Colony  and  Natal.    This  motion  may  have  a 
counteractmg  influence,  possibly,  to  the  pressure  from  the 
Bntish  colonists  m  these  colonies  asking  for  the  exacting  of 
vengeance  upon  the  Cape  rebels.    If  the  motion  does  produce 
that  effect,  it  will  have  a  beneficent  influence.    In  any  event 

respectful  terms,  and  bemg  merely  an  expression  of  opinion 
m  any  event,  if  it  does  no  good,  m  my  opinion,  it  ^n  do 

ff  •  lu-  '^'  ^'^  ^°"^^'  ^  subjected  to  criticism  for 
offermg  this  motion,  but  that  is  a  matter  of  utter  indifference 
^  ™f'  provided  I  can  feel  that  I  have  done  right. 

What  troubles  me  is  whether  it  is  a  judicious  act,  whether 
It  IB  a  proper  act,  whether  it  is  somethmg  I  ought  to  have 
done  or  ought  not  to  have  done.  As  to  how  it  will  be 
received  by  my  fellow-citizens  is  a  matter  of  minor  import- 
ance.   It  18  my  firm  conviction  that  in  the  course  I  have 
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SJ^.LIlt''**  ^"^  '^^'^^  ^y  *  ''^*»«  d«»i«  to  benefit 
mLrr.^'  ?*  °?^  *"  ^^""°**  **»*'  ^»  "d  '^  the  settle, 
m^t  of  8  melancho  y  struggle.  The  motive,  at  aU  evento  to 
ofiFenng  this  resolution  is  a  good  one  " «»"  evenw,  in 

ah^^T  '^^^I?  f  ?  """^^  ^^^  *^^  °^tter  would  render  it 

^^t^  T"  T*";^'"  '-***  P^'"°^  I  took  on  this  question 
if  t^e  ^?.  Ti'  °  '^'  *f  °"  °f  *^«  ^"thorities  here,  Td 
of  the  pohcy  of  the  imperial  govermnent  in  this  war     The 

entertained  the  idea  of  parting  with  one  foot   of   South 

lightest  degree  I  have  always  believed  that  British 
^mrtL?""'  be  mamt^i,^  in  South  Africa.  I  takTtS 
position  to^y,  and  the  question  with  me  now  is:  What  is 

^  ^"r^  *^  ^T"  in  seeking  such  a  settlement  a" 

Pan*!:  '^'  °°.*^^  would  venture  to  make  the  assertion  that 

h^  •''°**2;rV^^™P^-  The  expression  of  Z 
humble  opm.on,Hrtfie  House  chooses  to  sano^ '-.n  that  expre^ 

i?!v^5l  WV^^  °°  '^^  contrary,  be  accepted  in  England  aa 
Jl  ^?T'''  *^'  '"'**"  ^^^  °^  C*^"*^  to  aid,  if  itS^ 
SSiiihil  f^T"™*  a  settlement  of  a  questioi  whiTit  ta 
f^^i  f  u^r  u"^-  ^'^^^  ^  loyal  to  the  empire, 
r.rl.  i^u^^  ^^  P~^^-    Nobody  in  this  counti^^; 

Now,  what  were  Canada's  interests  in  this  struggle?    Here 

wfth  v^f  *  '°°*"''''''.  P^"**^  "^o"'  *ban  twc^ths  of  i^ 
with  vast  resomties,  with  our  own  destmy  to  work  out  with 

ooZ^7      '''?  ^°'  *^*^  advancement,  with  enough  to  doto 
command  our  utmost  Ubours  and  resources.    What  had  we 
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^«?"  ^mCTJ  «f  interest  with  the  struggle  in  South 

^h  rnnT^i^'T.  ""^  ^^^^"^  "^  ^^  ^^  motherland, 
with  7,000  miles  between  us  and  the  scene  of  conflict,  with 
wirconunerce  with  South  Africa  of  the  most  insignificant 
^ter.  If  we  had  been  governed  by  merely  material  or 
selfish  conaderations,  we  never  would  have  put  a  dollar  into 
Uiat  struggle  or  have  sent  one  man  to  the  scene  of  conflict. 
But  we  sent  the  men  and  voted  the  money  because  we 
wished  to  mamtam  and  uphold  the  integrity  of  the  British 
empire,-  because  we  wished  to  maintain  the  prestige  of 
En^d;  because  we  wished  to  have  that  country  which 
I^Jr  I!!  ^  "^/^^*'  *^*  *^"^*^  "^^^  '^Wch  we  are  allied 

fLiihi°°?i,  •i*''*??'*^'^^  ^y  ^^^^  institutions, 
furmshed  with  aid  ;-not  from  any  selfish  consideration,  but 
pm«ly  as  an  offenng  from  one  of  the  great  colonies  to  the 

Z^t  *?*  *"'^"*'  ^''^''  ^"^^y  "^^  ^thout  hope  of 
reward  for  the  sacrifices  made. 

f».^°*^.«*^*^!  ''""^^^  P^''**°°  *<^y  '^here,  having  made 
Uiese  sacr^ces,  havmg  put  forth  these  eflforts,  havingproved 
by  Its  conduct  that  it  is  thoroughly  loyal,  it  natural  desires 

to  see  an  end  put  to  this  struggle,  that  has  been  in  progress  for 
three  years,  and  an  honourable  peace  obtained;  and  Canada 

^SS^.K  ^  ^'  ^r^^r y  ^«^*"«  <«  '^^  to  t^' 

pen^authonties  a  humble  and  respectful  opmion  as  to  what 
b^^^      estmiation  of  the  people  of  this  country,  might 

It  is  preposterous,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  assert  that  that  expres- 
sion  of  opmion  can  be  or  will  be  considered  m  England  or 
anywhere  ebe,  an  impertinence.  Of  course,  BritishlSority 
must  prevaU;  that  is  an  absolute  cc-:ition.  No  prop^S 
of  pea<5e  will  admit  of  consideration  which  involves  Boer  in- 
dependence or  wiything  but  the  absolute  sovereignty  of  Great 
^^J%  ^  ??*^  Africa-the  Orange  fS  State,  the 
S^r^'-^P*^!  ^^^'^y'  ^^^'  ^^'^^'  "^d  the  whJle  of 
S^t^l^       '°""*^-    ®"*^  ^"*^'"*y  "^^  sovereignty 

IWs  House,  perhaps,  has  not  been  fuUy  aware  of  the 
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importance  of  that  country,  that  great  region  of  1,600.000 
aquare  miles  now  in  the  possession  of  Great  Britain,  with  iast 
posMbUities  for  the  increase  of  territory,  with  resources 
almost  beyond  the  dream  of  the  enthusiast,  awaiting 
development.  A  few  days  ago  CecU  Rhodes  was  buried  on 
the  Matoppa  HiUs  with  imposing  ceremonies;  and  his  grave 
overlooks  that  vast  region  which  his  genius  and  eneigy 
secured  for  his  native  land;-a  region  which  embraces  Se 
anciMit  Ophu-,  a  region  of  untold  possibilities,  a  region 
which  England  never  could  afford  to  have  lost.    Happy 

r^n  pt^°"^?  ^^'  ^"  ^  '^"  «^^'"«  *"d  'he  experience 
of  tecU  Rhodes  had  exereised  more  influence  upon  the  coun- 
B^of  British  commandere  and  British  authorities  m  South 

But  this  conflict  has  nearly  run  its  course.  It  has  been  a 
great  struggle,  a  greater  struggle  than  was  anticipated  at  the 
outset,  a  struggle  which  will  form  one  of  the  epochs  of  history, 
a  struggle  which  has  demonstrated  the  resources,  the  credit, 
the  perseverance,  the  indomitable  courage  of  the  British 
people.    We  perhaps  fail  to  understand  the  obstacles  which 

tr^l  ^""^  ^T''^"'^-  ^^*h  *  ^^  ^e  of  communication 
fr^^n^r.^K?''^  penetrating  mto  the  north,  1,600  mUes 
m  length,  hable  to  be  cut  at  ahnost  any  point;  with  the 
transport  over  that  overloaded  line  of  the  supplies  for  a 
laij^  anny;  and  with  an  aggressive  and  cunning  foe,  familiar 
with  the  country,  the  subjection  of  the  Boer  has  been  a  great 
achievement.  And  Great  Britam  has  learned  in  this  war 
lemons  with  regard  to  the  conditions  of  modem  warfare  that 
wiU  be  worth  to  her  aU  the  money  she  has  expended. 

And  now  we  come  to  the  pomt  v^hen  this  war  is  practically 
ended,  when  the  opposition  that  remams  is  merely  guerilla 
warfare  We  come  to  the  pomt  of  considering  what  were  the 
caus^  of  this  war,  and  what  distinction  shaU  we  draw  between 
the  belligerents  m  one  section  of  South  Africa  and  those  in 
Mother?  SlmU  we  make  a  different  rule  of  settlement  for  the 
Orange  P>ee  Stater,  for  the  Transvaal  man,  and  for  the  Afri- 
luinder  of  Cape  Colony?    Is  the  one  a  rebel  whom  we  shall 
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put  into  chains  and  hang,  and  the  other  an  honourable  bellia- 
erent  whom  we  ^  treat  with  and  pardon,  and  deal  wiUon 
tne  terms  of  civuixed  warfare? 

Sir  the  dpep^eated  cause  of  the  hostUities  in  South  Africa 
was  the  determmation  on  the  part  of  the  Dutch  element  in  that 
entire  country,  from  Cape  Town  to  the  Transvaal,  to  make 
South  Ainca  a  Dutch  country.    The  Afrikander  Bund,  for 
years  before  the  hostilities  began,  was  laying  its  plans,  mcu- 
mulatmgits  resources,  buying  arms  and  munitions  of  war 
erecting  fortifications  and  preparing  for  this  struggle,  which 
It  entered  upon  deliberately.    It  had  one  clear  purpose  in 
view  and  that  was  to  expel  the  British  from  South  AfricaTand 
when  It  found  that  Great  Britain  was  transporting  troops  to 
that  country  and  threatening  the  success  of  that  poUcy,  it 
precipitated  hostilities  by  invading  British  territory     I  hold 
that  every  belhgerent  in  South  Africa  should  be  dealt  with  on 
the  same  principle,  that  we  should  drew  no  distinction  be- 
tween the  Dutchmen  of  Cape  Colony  and  the  Boers  of  the 
Transvaal,  or  the  Dutchmen  of  the  Orange  Free  State.    They 
aU  belong  to  the  one  nationaUty.    They  were  all  actuated 
by  the  one  purpose  and  fought  in  the  one  common  cause     We 
were  contending,  not  with  the  Transvaal  Dutch  or  the  Free 
Stote  Dutch  alone,  but  with  the  Afrikander  element  in  South 
Africa  from  Cape  Town  to  the  Zambesi 
Mb.  BRODEUR-The  Free  Staters  had  nocause  of  complaint. 
Mr.  Charlton-No,  but  they  joined  in  the  general  purpose 
of  the  Dutch  m  South  Africa  to  erect  a  Dutch  empire  in  that 
country     The  Boer  was  a  brave  foe.    He  fought  for  his  race, 
for  his  ideals.    He  staked  his  life  upon  the  issue,  and  he  ha^ 
lost.    It  was  known  by  close  observers  from  the  outset  that 
there  could  be  but  one  of  two  results.    Either  the  Afrikander 
must  prevail,  or  the  British  must  prevaU;  either  South  Africa 
must  be  Dutch  or  South  Africa  must  be  British.    One  thing 
or  the  other  had  to  come  to  pass.    And  the  thing  that  has  come 
to  ^  IS  that  the  Afrikander  has  been  driven  to  the  waU,  that 
the  Bntishforcesare  supreme  ana  the  contest  practicaUy  ended 
The  question  now  confronts  the  imperial  authorities:   How 
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shaU  this  war,  which  has  degenerated  into  murder,  rapine  and 
foray— how  shaU  these  useless  hostilities  be  terminated?  It 
IS  a  question  of  delay  in  putting  an  end  to  useless  suffering 
It  u  a  question  of  delay  in  the  advent  of  prosperity  and  peace 
m  South  Africa.  How  is  peace  to  be  secured?  How  is  delay 
m  securing  peace  to  be  obviated?  How  are  these  useless 
struggles  in  South  Africa  to  be  terminated? 

They  can  be  terminated  by  protracting  this  struggle  unt? 
the  Boer  cause  is  ground  into  fine  dust.  But  it  will  take  long 
to  do  It;  many  Uves  will  be  lost;  and  when  the  end  is  reached 
there  wiU  be  left  the  seeds  of  bitterness  and  hatred  in  every 
Boer  heart  south  of  the  Zambesi. 

It  can  be  done  in  another  way.  It  can  be  done  by  the  exer- 
cise of  meroy  and  magnanimity.  The  exeroise  of  these  two 
quahties  will  hasten  peace,  and  not  only  hasten  peace,  but 
place  that  peace,  when  it  comes,  upon  a  sure  and  certain 
foundation,  and  leave  these  people  satisfied  that  the  struggle 
IS  mdeed  ended,  and  that  it  is  useless  to  perpetuate  it  longer. 
On  the  other  hand,  severity  will  retard  peace  and  leave  endless 
hate  to  fester  in  the  heart  of  every  Boer  in  that  country. 

■nie  imperial  authorities  are  facing  to-day  the  quMtion 
of  South  African  reconstruction.  The  condition  of  things 
that  existed  before  cannot  be  continued.  There  can  be  no 
Transvaal  with  a  dun  shadow  of  suzerainty  in  the  British 
Crown.  There  can  be  no  independent  Orange  Free  State. 
There  can  be  no  divided  authority  in  South  Africa.  The 
jdiole  country  must  be  under  one  flag  and  one  king;  it  must 
be  a  part  of  the  one  great  empire.  That  is  a  foregone  con- 
clusion. How  is  this  South  African  reconstruction  to  be 
accomplished?  Not  by  the  exercise  of  vengeance,  not  by 
exacting  the  pound  of  flesh,  not  by  pursuing  a  faUen  and 
noble  foe  to  the  utmost  extremity  of  vengeance.  But  recon- 
struction wiU  be  accomplished,  if  it  is  ever  accomplLaed  on 
an  endurmg  basis,  by  Afrikander  assimilation.  Afrikander 
assimilation  will  be  the  hope  of  South  Africa,  and  without  it 
peace  upon  any  enduring  baais,  and  success  in  the  formation 
of  a  South  African  confederation,  cannot  be  secured. 
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pe^te  ttT™.'i2  ^  «"'  ?•  »  ««»t  principle  which  ia 
SriS^D^  hv^'i*"?"  *  ^  P'^^'P'*  °'  f«denU  union 
?S^  «.w^  ^^'Jt^*"*^  ■***«  ^ft*'  the  revolution  k 
A^^k  .  7**^*^^  ^^""^  ^  ^»«7,  since  then  Jopted'by 
AuetnUia,  and  waiting  now  to  be  adopted  by  South  JjH^ 
xn  that  country  there  will  be  the  colony^  Na^Z  ^?^' 

t  Ihl  ^^'^u'  *^  "°^°"y  «'  miodeBiB,  and  oUer  cdo2 
whfej  Tvl  S;l^ifi<»nt  vaUey  of  the  Zamb^,^;ond 

pS^'  J??  •^"'^  reconstruction  will  be  accom- 
p^ed.  It  will  build  up  m  South  Africa  an  empire  under 
Bnt«h  mfluence  and  British  laws.  It  will  be  Zt^r  ofThe 
ff^t  commonw«Uths  formed  under  British  SnL  ij 
m  ac^rd  with  the  genius  of  British  govermnent  ' 

reiSTtSf  t?r,  •^'  ^^  niagnanimity  will  promote  this 
f^lSE  i!^  exercise  of  merey  and  generosity  will  have  a 
tenS^bL^nT""  r  ^'  P^P"^*'°"  °^  these  colonies  i^d 

Xli^ii^K-     '  T?°'  *^  ^°"^*^'  ^d  one  reason 
Jh«  im.^^^  '^  resolution  is  the  belief  I  entertaiTthat 

DC  good  pohcy  to  adopt  such  a  course.  I  do  not  believe  that 
reLfrnl"^'  ««?,  <««t»e«on  between  the  Sp^  T^* 
^^ir  T  il?*"*"  ^"*  S*»*«  beUigerent  and  the  wS 
2S?      J  ^^r'  *^*'  ^  ^y  distmction  is  m^e   U  ^ 

Sn^  ?o  I.K.  '^"^^I^f^  ^'"^  ^*  ^  accomplished.  This 
leelmg,  no  doubt,  unpedes  reconstruction.  In  mv  hun,hl« 
judgment,  thi«  feelmg  is  an  embamssment  to  thJiSal 
authorities;  and,  for  that  reason,  I  believe  that  the  r^eS 
expres^on  of  opinion  on  the  part  of  the  representetivXf'^ 
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1.  .  quertion  of  the  utmct  oo«quen»  ISr  £X„ 

leelingB  because  of  undue  aeverity  which  thev  hSiaZlu- 
coj^ujm™  We  plotted,  or  wJJr  tty^t™  £:![ 
with  glsdnee.  of  heart,  with  th«nkfuh.e«  for  mms^^™!-^ 

H^^ient  to  the  counu,  thTJ^-^er^ith"^ 

loity  faith  and  the  endurance  of  the  Puritan     These  n^nl! 
are,  a  constituent  portion  of  the  popS  of  SoS  Z'i! 

in.f^-         *^«,Boer  element  one  attached  to  the  Enirlish 
^titutions,  ail  element  that  realizes  that  it  h«  l^n  tinted 
M^  rr^""  ^d  ma^^imity,  and  that  it  ^  p^^ 
XT      if  ^^^^  ^*^  ^^ch  it  is  deaUnir 

for  Zi  ir^o^r^*'^'^.*^"^**^'-'^^^^-^^ 

lor  tnat  is  not  a  Bntish  characteristic.    Britain  conaueretta 
enemies  and  then  deals  with  them  generously     BriZwlte 

restoration  of  prosperity  to  that  countiy,  and  the  creation  of  a 
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eommonwMlth  there  th*t,  in  ito  history  And  prograH,  will 
redound  to  the  glory  of  English  institutions  and  of  English 
government.  England  wants  no  revenge,  no  devastated 
farms,  no  ravaged  lands  reduced  to  the  condition  of  a  desert, 
no  hordes  of  fugitives  harrying  the  country.  She  wants  a 
prosperous  land,  a  return  to  fixed  conditions,  the  gathering 
together  of  these  people  in  their  homes,  and  the  use  by  them 
of  their  energies  and  industry  for  the  advancement  of  the 
state.  And,  sir,  in  gaining  this  aspiration,  the  three  angels, 
merey,  amnesty  and  peace  stand  ready  to  give  their  services 
m  securing  the  consummation  of  that  which  every  true  citisen 
of  Canada  must  desire. 

Now,  it  may  be  aslced,  Mr.  Speaker,  when  the  exereise  of  the 
qualities  of  merey  and  magnanimity  is  urged,  when  the  grant- 
hig  of  amnesty  is  prqposed,  have  we  any  pu«llel  for  this  policy? 
I  answer,  yes.    And  every  parallel  we  have  is  a  shining,  a 
glorious  example  of  the  success  of  this  policy.     In  1750 
Canada  passed  from  one  authority  to  another.    Prior  to  that, 
the  scalping-lcnife,  the  tomahawlt  and  the  toroh  worked  their 
savage  wiU  along  the  frontier  from  the  Penobscot  to  Fort  Du- 
quesnto.    For  generations  the  English  colonists  and  the  French 
colonists  were  engaged  in  bitter  war,  and  the  hatred  of  each 
side  for  the  other  was  intense  and  consuming.    We  had  the 
daughter  of  Braddock's  army  at  Monogahela;   we  had  the 
battle  of  Ticonderoga  and  the  British  reverse  there;  we  had 
the  warwhoop  and  the  Indian  foray;  we  bad  bitter  and  deadly 
hostilities  ak)ng  this  whole  border  year  after  year.    And 
when,  at  last,  Wolfe  took  Quebec,  and  under  the  Treaty  of  Paris 
Canada  was  ceded  to  Great  Britain,  the  policy  that  was  pur- 
sued towards  the  French  people  of  this  country  was  to  allow 
them  to  retain  their  laws,  their  religion,  their  language,  their 
social  and  ecclesiastical  institutions ;  and  this  broad,  com- 
prehensive Uberal  poUcy  adopted  with  these  60,000  Can- 
adians m  British  North  America  has  had  results  for  which 
we  cannot  feel  too  thankful. 

Mr.  Sproule— Is  not  England's  action  in  that  case  the 
best  guarantee  in  the  world  that  she  will  deal  generously  with 
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ST*  '**'  "^^  "^"^'"^y  "«»"»«<>«  from  any  ouuide 

M«.CHAiiim)N-P<«ibly  that  i«  80.    But  does  it  follow 

SJUllL'riL:^^!^^^^^  tlThonoiSte 

Zk  not     L  ?  J?H  J^  ^  T"^*   °"  approbation?    I 

i^J^dot^Vi  '^  °"***'  '*»«  «''P««ion  of  this 
w«n  can  do  nohann,  if  it  is  unneoesaary,  and  it  maydoeood 
This  histoncal  example  to  which  I  have  referred««.?tST„" 

on^ll^Jn^^  °'  ^*™  '^«  ^«"«»»  evolution  SSe 
Z'^nTh  '^T '^r**  *^y  ^«"«*n  agitators  to c^ 
vlJjT^  ~  °""'*"  '^**'  *'^«"-  B"t  the/  failed  Tho2 
F^nch  colomst.  were  faithful  to  British  iitituUons  thT 

SbrSll^?  -^  "i"*  in-titutions  now;  and  their  histo^ 
^o^  ajjmmg  and  crowning  example  of  the  results  foZ? 

We  had  another  case  m  the  thirteen  colonies     Then  wm 

?£;^lon^:i''''~'  "!:S'  ^  «^  *^«  C'Ne^^T 
2?n?^  if^  yas  conquered  and  le^hristened  New  Yorkimd 

^D^t^n  ~^^""*"  '''''  incorporated  with  the  Angl^„ 

«5^^£«.^*^  ''^'^  ^"^^  "^^^  generosity;  their  righto 

.yi^n^r"  '^'^  ^^^  *^«°»'  includinfc.  their  Z^ 

ite^nts  ^h^  "*  '•    ^r!*y  ^'  ^  «««  ° 'the  mSJ^ 

sSSifiprfZ^Sl  ^*  *^.'*"  "Presentative  in  the  United 

of^^T^^TT^/  ^  «*^^"  rise  to  a  great  famity 
01  rauway  kmgs,  the  VanderbUts.  Its  history  affordii  An 
Ulustration  of  the  desirability  and  proprie^  of  tSit^ 
natjon  thus  mcorporated  into  another'with  generosuT 

Stats  i^lf^n'th/^"  ?r  ^r'^^^  ^^^'"P^^  i°  the  United 
states  Itself,  m  the  great  struggle  of  the  civU  war     That  war 

It  was      titamc  struggle.    The  North  and  the  South  ^ 
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jn»yid  against  eaeh  other  on  a  question  of  prineiple,  and  the 
hostilities  between  the  sections  were  of  the  bitterest  Idnd.  Ihe 
battles  fought  in  that  war  were  remarlcable  for  their  sanguin- 
ary eharaeter.  In  all  the  great  battles  of  Europe,  the  number 
of  men  Idlled  was  smaller  in  proportion  to  the  number  engaged 
than  in  the  great  battles  of  this  terrible  war.  ThwTwas 
Chancellorsville  with  its  seventeen  thousand  dead;  there  was 
Vieksburg;  there  was  Chioamauga;  there  was  Missionary 
Ridge.  They  fought  the  fierce  seven-days'  Battle  of  the 
Wilderaess.  Great  struggles.  Great  loss  of  life.  The  South 
planted  thick  with  graves.  The  soU  soaked  with  blood.  The 
war  was  fought  out  to  the  bitter  end  with  relentless  hate  and 
•lumoeity.  And  at  hMt,  at  Appomatox,  Lee  suirendered  to 
Grant. 

TTie  Southemen  were  exhausted.    They  were  treated  with 
the  greatest  generosfty.    A  Union  soklier  wouM  deprive  him- 
self of  his  breakfast  to  give  food  to  the  starving  Confederate. 
And  when  the  Southern  army  was  disbanded,  Grant  said- 
'  Take  the  horses,  you  will  need  them  to  put  in  your  spring 
crops;    take  anything  that  you  can  makf«  m^  jf— anything 
that  iwll  be  of  service  to  you  as  private  property;  I  will  take 
as  public  property  only  what  you  cannot  use."    And  these 
men  disbanded  with  the  kindest  feelings  towards  their  con- 
querors; and,  but  for  the  unfortunate  death  of  Lincoto,  the 
reconstruction  of  the  South  would  have  been  speedy  and  com- 
plete.   There  was  a  great  cry  for  vengeance  on  the  leader  of 
the  Southemere,  Jefferson  Davis,  but  he  was  never  punished, 
except  by  temporary  imprisonment.    There  was  no  confisca- 
tion of  the  property  of  a  rebel,  there  was  no  disfranchisement 
of  a  rebel,  there  was  no  vengeance  inflicted  upon  the  heads  of 
rebels;  but  there  was  magnanimity,  there  was  generosity 
exereised  by  the  conquerors  to  the  conquered.    And  the  result 
has  been  a  reconstructed  nation,  with  those  two  belligerent 
sections  fighting  under  the  same  flag  in  the  ware  that  have 
since  occurred  where  their  country  bus  been  engaged. 

So,  sir,  this  struggle  in  the  United  States,  which  passed  be- 
yond the  limits  of  a  rebellion  and  became  one  of  the  creat 
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w»n  of  hirtory,  it  a  type  of  the  itruttle  that  hae  oeeumKl 
i*^^~-  In  South  AM^TSSLlLTri^^ 
l«ue  ha,  been  whether  one  nee  or  another  ahouW  poeeiTthe 
5r^'w:!f!  «5  Pri-  h-  been  the  po.««ionTSi2 
/^ca  either  for  Boer  or  for  Briton,  let  the  «me  generority 
•nd»;5»nimity  be  exeroi«Kl  towanb  the  eonqueS^wii 
ex«rci«>d  in  the  case  of  the  Confederate  BUte.  """'^ 
i.  hM'^l  ?f  meuuw  of  blood  i.  fuU,  the  meamire  of  mi«ry 

SS  lik*  r  '!!,''*T^  '"  *^'''"«  '°'  »  *»y  ''^^  South 
^mil?r^L'^  **/  «?**  commonwealth  with  two 
^nH^r^  together  hand  m  hand,  as  ie  the  case  here,  in 
promotmg  the  mteiests  and  extending  the  boundariee  ud 
increaamg  the  power  of  their  great  commonwealth.  Sir 
m«cy.  and  magnanimity,  and  amnesty  are  the  powers  that 
need  to  be  exercwed  to  secure  this  result.  In  moving  this 
motion,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  been  governed  by  a  einceredesire 

W^^^^  ;****";?*  **'°'*  ^  "°"«'  ^  "^  "«»*«  to  this 
House  that  would  warrant  us,  as  I  believe,  in  expressing  a 
humble  opmion  as  to  the  propriety  of  inaugurating  thatpoScy 

for  the  settlement  of  our  difficulties  in  South  Africa  upon  a 
desurable  and  enduring  basis.  ^ 
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THE  BROWN  DRAFT  TREATY 
I^E  Liberals  camo  into  power,  under  Mackmzin 

W^h^o^?-  ^'"'?''  ^""™  "  commissioner  to 
Washu^on  to  negotiate  a  reciprocity  treaty     The 

S^n  otTvT.T^  "^»  "'*  ^^'o^-- 

istration  of  the  United  States,  and  would  probablv 
haye  been  accepted  by  Canada.     However  mfflcl 
^on  wae  retoed  by  the  United  States  ZL^  Z 
tenns  a^ed  to  by  the  Hon.  Mr.  Brown  were  criri 
m«l  and  condemned  by  the  Conservative  o^^Tsi Ton" 
^e  of  their  leading  speaker  in  the  Honse  S?  cim^ 

H»mb  speaking  on  Ma«h  22,  1876.  At  that  time 
■W^  ?u  """^  P*'*'"-  That  w  the  only  fom 
Uons.  '"         ""'  '^"'  ~'°*  '»''««•  ■»»<Mfica- 

M,  n.    ..         . .  *'""  "'  ^o™""".  March  22,  1875. 

whilp  fh-^-f  ?^  *^®  discussion  of  this  question 

while  the  treaty  was  pending  in  the  United  States  Semite,  m 
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our  case  might  have  been  prejudiced  had  they  appeared  be- 
fore the  Canadian  pubUc  as  vindicators  of  the  treaty  and 
placed  before  it  the  benefits  that  Canada  would  derive  from 
Its  adoption.    However,   the  time  had  arrived  when  re- 
ticence was  no  longer  necessary,  and  in  his  remarks  he  would 
present  no  advantages  that  Canada  would  derive  from  this 
treaty,  that  had  not  been  urged  in  the  United  States  as 
objections  to  the  treaty  from  their  standpoint.    The  hon- 
ourable member  for  Niagara  (Mr.  Plumb)  told  the  House  with 
reference  to  the  negotiations  that  the  government  of  Canada 
had  bound  itself  to  the  provisions  of  the  proposed  treaty 
while  the  government  of  the  United  States  was  at  liberty  to 
reject  them.    He  could  not  understand  that  such  was  the 
case.    The  secretary  of  state,  the  president  of  the  United 
States,  the  British  minister  at  Washington,  and  the  Hon 
George  Brown,  acting  m  theh-  respective  capacities  for  the 
United  States,  Great  Britain  and  Canada,  negotiated  the 
treaty.    The  treaty  was  rejected  by  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States     But  had  it  been  ratified  by  the  Senate,  it  might 
have  been  rejected  by  the  parliament  of  Canada,  and  this 
government,  in  any  future    negotiations,  was  m  no  way 
bound  by  the  provisions  of  the  proposed  treaty,  any  more 
than  was  the  government  of  the  United  States.    Then  the 
honourable  member  (Mr.  Plumb)  drew  somewhat  upon  his 
iniaffination  in  picturing  the  wealth,  population  and  resources 
which  this  country  would  possess  at  the  expiration  of  twen- 
ty-one years,  the  period  during  which  the  treaty  would  run 
The  honourable  member  had  stated  that  Canada  would  by 
that  tune,  have  quadrupled  its  population,*  which  would 
indeed  be  the  most  marvellous  growth  ever  recorded     The 
highest  rate  of  increase  of  the  United  States  in  a  decade  was 
thui;y-three  per  cent.,  but  the  average  was  somewhat  less    In 
aU  the  discussions  upon  the  treaty,  the  Hon.  George  Brown 
occupied  a  verj-  prominent  position.    In  fact  it  might  be 
suspected  that  had  some  honourable  member  on  the  Ooposi- 
tionjide  of  the  House,  instead  of  a  leader  of  the  Reform 

•  A  •tatoment  omitt«l  in  the  Haniard  revUion  of  Mr.  Plumb'.  VMob. 
llo 
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Mr  Plumb  explained  that  he  said  that  the  Hon  Mr  Rmwn 

prosperous  in  a  remarLbfe  d^     l^i„?l?f"'^  V 
«u>t  the  h„„ou„a,te  n^LX^ttiXt' 
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any  terms  whatever.    But  an  increase  in  the  population  of 
the  country  was  a  pretty  sure  indication  of  its  increase  in 
wealth,  and  of  the  measure  of  prosperity  which  it  enjoyed. 
Dunng  the  decade  between  1861  and  1871  the  progress  of 
Canada  was  most  unsatisfactory  to  all  real  lovers  of  their 
country.    The  increase  in  population  during  that  period  was 
less  than  thu-teen  per  cent,  and  that  was  a  sufficient  answer 
to  the  alignment  that  this  country  would  prosper  without 
reciprocity.    It  was  not  a  healthy  increase  as  compared  wi*h 
that  of  the  United  States  where  the  increase  was  twenty- 
three  per  cent,  in  the  decade,  although  that  country  was 
mibjected  during  that  time  lo  the  drain  of  the  civil  war 
Nature  had  placed  us  side  by  side  with  a  nation  which  now 
poMes^  42,000,000  people,  a  country  that  had  nearly  one- 
hatf  of  the  railway  mileage  of  the  globe,  and  with  30,000 
mUes  of  navigable  inland  lakes  and  rivers;  a  country  that  had 
every  variety  of  soil,  cUmate  and  production.    It  would  be 
unnecessary  to  dweU  upon  the  benefits  that  the  thirty-eight 
states  and  ten  territorities  had  derived  from  free  trade  between 
themselves.    And   Canada,  lying  alongside   that   republic, 
formmg,  geographicaUy  and  commerciaUy,  a  part  of  it  felt 
that  free  trade  with  that  country  was  in  the  highest  degree 
desu^ble     Her  desire  to  participate  in  the  benefits  that 
free   trade  conferred  under  these  circumstances,  had  been 
shown  on  various  occasions.    In  1866  Sir  Alexander  Gait 
and  Messrs.  Rowland,  Smith  and  Henry,  of  Nova  Scotia' 
were  sent  to  Washington  to  endeavour  to  procure  a  renewal  of 
the  Reciprocity  Treaty.    The  government  was  then  led  by  the 
j^^t  °'®°''^''  ^°'*  Kingston  (Su-  John  A.  Macdonald). 
in  1869  Sir  John  Rose  was  sent  to  the  United  States  for 
the   same   purpose.     Both  these  missions  were,  however 
unsucc^ul.    In  1874  the  Hon.  George  Brown  was  sent 
to  Washington  with  the  same  object,  and  unlike  his  pre- 
decessors, his  mission,  to  a  certain  extent,  was  a  success 
and  It  was  a  misfortune  for  Canada  that  the  treaty  nego-' 
tiated  had  not  been  ratified  by  the  United  States  Senate  and 
earned  mto  effect.    When  the  draft  of  the  treaty  was  made 
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cS.n  Sf  J^?i^  f°  *®  ^  objections  offered  to  it. 
Canadian  Boards  of  Trade  objected  to  it  because  it  was 
^ing  to  ruin  our  manufacturing  interests,  and  nearly  aU 
^m^  mterests  in  the  United  States  objected  TtSe 

St  r  Britth  '""'X'  '^^  r^-^^^^  the  Senate  to 
reject  It.  British  merchants  thronged  to  Downine  Str«.t 
and  the  Colonial  Office,  likewise  protSting  ag^^  ft  ^'^e 
treaty  app«tred  to  be  a  diplomatic  bull  iS  a^nS  china 
^pp,  smai^g  the  goods  belonging  to  the  unfor^Zte  p^ 
p«eto«.  What  were  the  objections  offered  in  the  UnK 
States?  One  was  that  it  would  divert  trade  from  Ameri^ 
chjmnels,  and  bmld  up  Canadian  emporimns  of  tradTby  S^ 
enlai:gement  of  the  Canadian  canak    There  w^  forL  in 

f/ Wpllilf^  ^r  ^'"^T  ^"^  '^^^^  *h«  St.  Lawrent 
and  Welland  canals  were  enlarged  to  aUow  the  passage  of 

SteL^^S-''°"^lf''^';i*'P-^""^  f«>™  the  United 
a£,  '^i;^T/f^-  There  was  force  in  this  contention 
o?^,nS^        ^/^^^^'''^^"^^^"-^^'^^^^e^theprivaege 

by  the  Umted  States  except  by  a  special  Act  of  Congress- 
would  have  transferred  a  large  n.ao^t  of  ship-buMkH^m 
the  repubhc  to  this  country;  it  would  thS^  have  riv^ 
employment  to  thousands  of  mechan.c8  and  artis^f^I^S 
mUhons  of  capital,  and  would  have  more  than  con^^ 

mterest  from  the  adoption  of  the  treaty 

in^.  fhtf  "5?^?°^  ""^  "^^  ^y  ^eric*^  carrying 
mterests  that  the  treaty  opened  the  carrying  trade  of  the 

2^  Iv  *'**^%'^r  "°t  ^^are  of  the  importance  to  Cana- 
^^^tr""*  f  that  concession.  Under  the  present  law. 
Canadian  vessels  clearing  with  a  cargo  of  grain  form  CW- 
^  MUwaukee  or  other  United  Ss  poS^,  to  Zt^ 
or  other  Canadian  ports,  could  not  caU  at  Buffdo  or  De^ 
to  take  return  cargoes  of  coal.    The  consequence  was  that 
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^J^'''*"'"  ''*"'  °"*«^  *°  «°  "P  ^^^'  «d  Canadian 
IS]?         '  f   conaequence,  could    not    compete  with 
n^t  o^  vjfel-owners,  especiaUy  in  dull  seaaonTlike  the 
past  one.    If    however,  the  conceasiona  given  under  the 
^^onT..^*'**"*^.  ^^  ^"^^  -hip-owfers,  a  la  J  p^ 
K  .°r   '^'*"^?«  '"^^  °'  *^«  ^J^««  '^o^d  be  trans- 
ferred to  Canadian  bottoms.    Then  it  was  urged  that  the 
tr^ty  would  injure  the  lumber  interests  of  the  uTted  SteS 
LZ  "i*"^*  J^P^yi^K  200,000  men  and  140,000,000  of 
capita^  the  production  m  Michigan  last  year  being  3,000,- 
«W,OM  feet,  or  more  than  five  times  the  production  ofTe 
Ottawa  district     The  American  lumber  interest  was,  there^ 
Ir'ti^ty.^       "^'  *"^  it  had  used  its  best  efforts  to'  def^ 

Then  a  protest  came  from  the  American  woollen  manu- 
facturers and  wool  growers,  they  fearing  that  the  Canadian 
wooUen  mills,  which  now  made  exceUent  tweeds,  wouW,^f 
the  barriers  were  thrown  down,  find  a  market  for  heir  goid" 
among  the  40,000,000  people  in  the  repubUc.  The  S^ 
tunsts  of  the  United  States  protes  J  against  the^tv 
even  those  western  farmers  who,  the    honourab  e  mem£ 

SS\.T^w*f'  ^  '*^*'  "^"^^y  *"  industry  in  the 

t^pt?-fi    ?"  "?  u^  "°'  memorialized  the  Senate  against 
the  ratification  of  the  treaty.  »6»"«i- 

What  Canadian  interests'  objected  to  the  treaty?  Did 
we  hear  any  objection  from  the  agriculturist,  the  lumberman 
«ie  mme-o^er,  the  fisherman,  the  coUiiry-owner?  No' 
T^e  great  mterests  of  the  country  never  raised  their  voices 
agamst  the  treaty,  they  were  in  favour  of  the  treaty^ 
knew  It  would  conduce  to  their  prosperity  ^ 

st^^^TJ^  agricultural  mterests,  from  a  free-tmde 
standpoint  the  treaty  was  a  wise  act,  but  he  proposed  to 
n^J'  T  i  P"'^"^^^*  standpoint.  The  obj^f  a 
protective  tanff  was  to  develop  manufacturing  bdustries 
and  create  a  home  market  for  produce  of  the  soU,  especially 
such  as^  not  bear  the  cost  of  transportation  ti  a  distant 
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w^d  ifn^    T'  ^''  V^""  *"^  ^«  *»*^«»  °'  benefit 
wouldbe  in  their  favour.    The  policy  of  the  United  States 

tost  ten  yea.^  't  had  been  one  of  extreme  protection     The 
tax.paye«  of  that  country  had  paid  millions  of  dollars  for 

i«j;!?!!!*i,  /r**T«  ^^^^  "^^  ^"""^^  manufactures  by 
STSi^T  *^  '?  them  that  they  might  have  their  Low- 
eUs,  theu.  Manchesters,  their  FaU  Rivers,  their  Providences, 
S^tv  nuLS^  •  T'i«'t"ring  towns.  What  did  this 
trwty  purpose  domg?  Were  we  to  enact  protective  tariffs 
^d  create  a  market  by  the  most  pn,tective  duties,  U  3 

B„f  fhT.  ♦  *  *  American  market  at  the  present  moment. 
But  this  treaty  proposed  to  throw  down  all  the  barriers  and 

r.Z^^'  ^"'^'  ''  'rS^'^''  "^•^•^  *^«y  had  r^d  m?mon2 
hJZ  T^t  ^*  ^^*'  "^^^  '^  ™'"io««  of  population, 
f^„^"*  *^  ^^  °/  **^"°"  ^'^  «^ti"8  those  ^t  ma^ul 
factunng  mdustnes  in  the  East.    But  the  great  W^st  occu- 

Slir?''*^^r'*'°"  ^  "«'  ^"^'  ^  this  treaty  be- 
h^JZ'  Jir"^f  ^^e  P»^  "«  not  only  upon  equal  terms, 
but  upon  better  terms  m  the  market   to  create  which  the^ 
had  paid  so  much.    He  had  attended  the  committee  that 
h^  the  duty  of  exammmg  into  the  state  of  the  manufactur- 
m  mterests  of  the  Dominion,  and  the  committee  had  had 
before  it  manufacturers  from  aU  parte  of  the  comitry.    He 
had  mvanably  asked  those  gentlemen  their  opinion  a7to  the 
pr^babte  effect  of  free  trade  with  the  Unit^  States  upon 
the  particular  commodity  they  dealt  in  or  manufactur^, 
and  m  no  mstance  had  he  received  an  unfavourable  answer 
llie  universal  answer  was  that  they  desired  nothing  better 

2^ri^  *"^^1*'  *'^  ^"^*^  «**^'  -d  ^  -eet  the 
^^"Z'^^^^rZT^,.^^^^:  Andwhyshould 


they  not?    We  had  no  i^nufituriig"'tatei^te  cJ2t^°by 
ion  of  a  protection  of  more  than  fifteen  per  cent.. 


an  imposition 

Knf  «,«-♦  A       •  "  " T"  "*  "'"'"  """*  ""een  per  cent., 

iZJ^^  American  manufactures  had  been  created  by  the 
imposition  of  a  duty  of  thurty-five  per  cent.,  and  many  by  a 
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l"*!""'^^- J  ?'  "?*•  ""l  "**~-    ^'  **»«»  ^'^o  inte****-  were 
to  stand  Bide  by  «de,  the  one  requiring  fifteen  per  cent,  and 

the  other  thirty-five  and  fifty  per  cent.,  would  not  the  one 
w^th  ^e  nnalleet  degree  of  protection  be  able  to  compete 
with  the  mtereet  havujg  the  greatest  degree  of  protection? 
He  beheved  that,  in  negotiating  this  treaty,  the  Hon. 
Geoige  Brown  buUded  better  than  he  knew.    Of  aU  the 
benefits  that  would  accrue  to  Canada,  the  greatest  benefits 
would  have  accrued  to  the  manufacturer.    He  beheved  that 
when  the  barriers  were  broken  down  the  operations  of  Can- 
adian manufacturers  could  be  so  largely  extended  that  a  re- 
duction  m  the  cost  of  manufacturing  would  be  made  of  from 
ten  to  twenty  per  cent.    He  believed  that  those  who  were 
unnec«»anly  alarmed  would  have  found,  if  the  treaty  had 
come  mto  operatioft,  that  the  benefits  accruing  to  them 
would  have  ;jeen  very  great. 

It  had  been  objected  that,  in  securing  this  treaty,  we  had 
given  too  much.    What  did  we  give  for  the  treaty  of  1864? 
We  gave  the  fisheries  and  the  free  navigation  of  the  St 
Lawrence.    But  when  the  treaty  of  1874  came  to  be  ne^ 
gotiated,  wc  had  not  the  latter  to  give.    And  why?    Be- 
cause It  had  been  given  before,  and  without  any  considera- 
tion    The  benefits  secured  by  the  treaty  of  1864  were  secured 
^  the  late  draft  treaty,  and  we  secured  much  more  besides 
We  gave  for  the  late  treaty  the  fisheries;   but  we  had  given 
those  before.    We  gave  our  pledge  that  certam  public  works 
would  be  constructed  and  completed  by  1880;  and  we  were 
to  receive  m  return-in  addition  to  the  free  importation,  as 
m  the  old  treaty,  of  the  produce  of  the  soU,  the  forest,  ind 
the  mme-the  privilege  of  American  register  for  Canadian- 
bmlt  vessels  and  the  carrying  trade  of  the  Great  Lakes 
One  of  the  strongest  arguments  against  the  treaty  by  the 
Amencan  shipping  mterest  was  that  indirecUy  we  would 
receive  the  entire  carrying  trade  of  the  sea-coast,  not  di- 
rwtly,  but  mdirectly,  it  being  held  that  if  our  vessels  were 
admitted  to  American  registry  a  nominial  transfer  would  be 
made,  the  real  ownership  remaining  in  the   hands  of   the 
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Canadian.,  and  Canadian  vessels  would  enter  upon  the 

concession  was  worth  more  to  Canada  than  aU  she  gave  for 

Z^K^         5!  ^«"^  estimated  them.    When  the  hon- 

ZJulT.*!!''  '^'  ^^f"*^"  ^8^  J°»»»  A.  Macdonald)  wL 
asw  ing  m  the  n^gotwtions  of  the  celebrated  Washington 

Sriff  ^^f  ""^u^  r^rnemher,  the  American  commissio^,^ 
had  offered  for  them  the  free  admission  of  coal,  lumberer 

mitted  free  untU  after  1874.    The  British  commissionew 
demuired,  and  the  Americans  did  not  see  fit  tTto^  the 

Si.  n  *^^^o'***/^P*'^  ^°"W  be  very  greatto 
Canada  But  the  Canadian  system  of  canals  ww^t  de^ 
^ed  to  benefit  the  Americans,  but  to  S  T^rtl  o^ 
the  vast  commerce  of  the  West  from  the  Americ^Tab  • 
^  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  more  fuUy  that  pC  it' 
w«  the  pohcy  o  this  county  to  enlanje  those  Lais  S 
reference  to  reciprocity.  For  this  purpose  we  proposed  to 
enkrge  the  Welland  and  St.  Lawren^akfandTthta 
enki^m^t  we  hoped  a  very  large  proportiok  of  the  trSj 
that  passed  through  the  Erie  canal  aAd  from  (Ceiroto 
New  York,  would  go  to  Montreal.  ^ 

Much  had  been  said  about  the  buUding  of  the  Cauithna- 
^««ac^l.  ««d  efforts  had  been  made  to^  misled  th^X 
in  S^^  •'  ^u^  ^^"^  *°^^  *^'  ^«  ^^^  to  be  chekted 
L^T;;  °°'  ^"«.«»e  American  govermnent^nty 
^^n        'f^.'*^^^  *^*  ^^^  °f  New  York  that  the 

r^b^  '^i^^ ^J"^^  *^  '^^  ^  Canada,  bS! 
we  were  bound  to  build  and  open  the  Caughnawaga  ^1 
to  American  vessels.    But  the  draft  treaty  ^rveS^^S^. 

^^5  S,  .T  °!  'Jr  "^°«  ^«"^°  ^^^  the  use  of  the 
cama  rf  the  stete  of  New  York  did  not  choose  to  accept  Z 
recommendation  of  the   United   States  government    luTrf 

r  li:^r£  t*^^  ^rr-  wei:rers:::;erhe 

free  use  of  the  Ene  canal,  three-hmidred  and  sixty-five 
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miles  in  length,  and  of  the  ChampUin  canal,  ninety-five 
miles  in  length,  for  the  use  of  the  Cau^mawaga  canal,  of 
about  forty  miles;  that  is,  we  were  to  get  the  use  of  eleven 
times  as  many  miles  of  canals  as  we  gave.  He  eon^dered 
the  construction  of  that  canal  would  be  good  policy  under 
the  circumstonces,  because  it  would  afford  the  cheapest  and 
most  convenient  outlet  for  the  lumber  of  the  Ottawa  valley, 
and  would  save  fully  $200,000  per  annum  to  the  Ottowa 
lumbermen.  The  vast  amount  of  food  consumed  in  the 
New  England  states  would  go  down  this  canal  instead  of 
the  Erie  canal,  and  Burlington  would  become  the  great 
distributing  point  instead  of  Albany. 

It  might  be  urged  that,  under  this  treaty,  we  should  not 
be  allowed  the  free  navigation  of  Lake  Champlain;    but  it 
would  make  vary  little  difference,  for,  instead  of  Burlington, 
we  would  make  Rouse's  Point,  or  some  place  on  the  bound- 
ary line,  the  distributing  point.    There  were  two  interests 
he  had  not  mentioned  that  would  be  very  much  benefited 
by  reciprocity.    V.e  had  in  Canada  vast  deposits  of  iron. 
The  trade  of  the  United  States  in  uon  ore  was  enormously 
great,  especially  from  the  Lake  Superior  mines.    Remove 
the  duty  of  twenty  per  cent.,  and  great  quantities  would 
be  cjcported  to  the  other  side.    And  coal  could  be  brought, 
and  iron  manufactured  here,  and  exported  to  the  United 
States.    With  this  treaty  in  operation,  employment  wouM 
be  given  to  an  immense  amount  of  capital,  and  to  tens  of 
thousands  of  men.    We   had   in  Nova  Scotia  enormous 
deposits  of  coal  which  could  be  taken  to  the  New  England 
ports  for  the  New  England  manufactories.    That  coal  could 
be  laid  down  in  New  York  more  cheaply  than  American 
coal,  and  a  great  coal  business  would  spring  up  in  Nova 
Scotia.    Had  this  treaty  been  ratified,  Canada  would  have 
received  an  enormous   unpetus;  we  should  have  entered 
upon  a  new  career.    One  of  its  strongest  features  was  that 
the  treaty  would  ha-'e  existed  twenty-one  years,  and  in 
that  tune  interests  would  have  grown  up,  and  grown  per- 
nument.    We  were  well  aware  that  Canada   had   superior 
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political  inititutiomi,  and  that,  atanding  dde  by  dd«  «,• 
two  form,  of  government  were  on  trial     Th.A™.!l     * 
hjd  •  theoy  hugely  evolved  from  tJrrea^L.^'"Z; 

of  experience  gain^'in  ^  ^turin?  reti:^JS  ITt' 

uXT  In  ^P""?"  -"^  P"*P*"*y  °'  *»»«  people  Hvbg 
i^^jL       .u"'®''  *°  P^«  °"^  iMtitutioHB  a  f^r  triaJ   if 
WM  necewary  hat  we  should  have  a  due  share  of  ploe^'tv 
M  we  went  on  mcreasing  at  the  rate  of  onlyTn  orK  4; 
cent,  in  ten  yean,  whUe  the  population  of  the  TTnifi?S  ^ 
Aowed  twice  that  rete,  we  should  fiu  tehind  i^  thT^rf^^ 
progreae,  our  matitutiona  would  attracT  no  .S.  ♦*  ^^  °i 
0^  .nationaUty  would  in  tre"£  ^nSS  Z.'X'Z  '^ 
the  mterest  of  the  country  at  heart  should  ^k  fnoW  ♦^!^ 

"«i  oeen  devised  that  was  so  thoroughly  calculated  t^  Zt 

STtK^;  *•  "^  '«"^'  "X'^t'.li.o  i^' 

wxned  It  for  party  puipoM.  waa  pulty  of  an  unDatrioU. 
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ran^^I""  ^^^  foUowiDg  speech  tokes  the  form  of  a 
reply  to  personal  attacks,  it  deals  with  matters  of 

and  which  could  not  be  explained  by  any  person 
foT.:^'''''\  '^'  attack  which  primarily  3 
exordium  of  the  speech,  was  made  by  Mr  W  H 
Bennett,  of  East  Simcoe.    The  report^ere gh^nis 
from  Mansard  with  sUght  revision.  ^ 

^otwc  0/  Commons,  June  4,  1895 
MR.  CHARLTON-Before  you  leave  the  chair  Mr  Soeakpr 

Se  c^u^T'irf,        ^r^^"^  considerable  discussion  in 
ine  country     It  «  a  matter  pertaining  largely  to  mvself  • 

te«   bv  l^JtT'^'''  '^'  ^  ^^  iiven'to  it  by  S 
jere,  by  Conservative  members  of  the  House  and  hvfhT 

^JT'-r  ^'^i!  '  ^°^^  "°'  ^^«  felt  rit  oh! 
B^t^der  tr'^'  '"**"*^°^  °^  *^^  House  at  tlS  ^i^^ 

Jt^e  W  .    ^^"*  °««  year  ago,  on  the  thirteenth  day  of 
June  laat,  a  very  bitter  attack  was  made  upon  me  ^hout 

spt'^fl'rr'Tf ''f^°"^-    IwaacSfedui^nonl 
!h^  I  ^X^^'^^'^t'  to  refute,  to  the  best  of  my  aWUty  that 

^^"  to^!  '"J'T'^  circumstances,  my  couTilf  dot^* 

WiC  ^11^^^'^''^^^''"'^  *"^  constramed.    Thf 

WTt  TtT^I  ^^  ^.!?^^  ^""^^^  "Po«  *he  free  list! 
was,  at  that  tmie,  pendmg  before  the  United  States  Congress, 
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and  owing  to  that  fact,  I,  perhaps,  withheld  some  statements 
that  I  might  otherwise  have  deemed  it  proper  to  make  on 
that  occasion.     After  stating    the  circumstances,  I  take 
this  opportunity-the  first  one  that  has  occurred  since  the 
opening  of  this  session— to  refute  some  of  the  chanes  that 
were  made  upon  that  occasion,  and  previous  to  that  occa- 
sion, and  that  have  been  subsequentiy  made,  agamst  me. 
The  Conservative  press  has  paid  me  a  good  deal  of  atten- 
tion.   Conservative  members  have  also  paid  me  a  good  deal 
Of  attention.    AUusions  have  been  made  to  the  circum- 
stances by  members  of  this  government  since  the  openmg  of 
the  session     Not  many  months  ago  the  Secretary  of  State 
(Hon  W.  H.  Montague)— not  then  a  member  of  the  Cabinet 
-<^ke  m  my  own  riding  in  the  town  of  Tillsonburg,  and 
made  an  attack  upon  me.    I  was  not  present,  but  I  am  in- 
fonned  that  he  assured  my  constituents  that  I  was  a  traitor, 
and  that  there  was  not  another  constituency,  except  the  one 
1  represented,  which  would  so  far  disgrace  itself  as  to  choose 
me  for  Its  representative.    Under  these  circumstances.  I  ask 
the  mdulgence  of  the  House  whUe  I  now  refute  some  of  the 
chaiges  made  against  me  in  connection  with  the  long  strumrle 
to  secure  concessions  from  the  United  States  government 
with  regard  to  Uieir  lumber  duty.    I  propose  to  make  some 
statements  which,  I  think,  will  exonerate  me  from  the  charires 
that  have  been  made  against  me. 

I  may  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  I  have  always  been  m  favour 
of  reciprocal  trade  with  the  United  States,  that  I  have  al- 
ways considered  that  question  the  most  important  fiscal 
question  which  could  engage  the  attention  of  the  Canadian 
people.    I  have  acted  upon  the  assumption  that  any  citisen 
•    ^^      °  ^^  '^^^^  *°  "*  influence,  directly  or  indirectly 
m  tiie  direction  of  securing  trade  concessions  which  would 
be  beneficial  to  this  country,  and  who  did  so,  was  acting  in 
a  patriotic  manner,  and  deserved  weU  of  his  feUow-citisens. 
«ow,  w^tever  action  I  may  have  taken,  the  purposes  that  I 
have  had  m  view  have  always,  I  unagine,  been  apparent,  and 
the  result  of  that  action  has  in  no  case  been  detrimental  to 
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the  interests  of  this  countrv-  an^  j*  • 
negotiations  for  f,^  lumbe^'j  We  beTn  Ibfe ?"°"  J^*^  *^* 
the  ai^gument  that  a  con^^inn  «I  *u  ®  ^  °^e  "«  of 

government  of  f«e  fora^the  2^y  ^.  °^  '^'  ^'^^ 
a  matter  of  sufficieri^l^;^^,*^/  «Port  duty  was 

government  to  place  upoTSrSSwr.r  ?'  "V"*"^ 
now  put  upon  that  listCder  tS  ^  ^  i°°«  ^*  ^^  "Nicies 

the  ai^^ts  used  for^jlt  nt^  ''^^'^''  ^  ^^^^  '^^ 
tical  exchange  of  f^  lo^^Tf'  "T^^^^  ^  ^^^  P«w- 

g-tlyinthe'^te^^TfthifcoX"  '""''''   "^"  '^'^ 
Uie  conditiom  of  the  MoKinJev  reii  . 

thrown  upon  me  bPCAiiL  ;♦         "'       ^t   yet  obloquy  was 

com.ection'^witrtfclr  TT""  '''''  '  ^  «>«" 
govermnent  gladly  acSd  Jk  ^^^"^  conditions.    The 

was  made  niTTe  Khl^  l^trZ t^  '^*  "^  '^^'^^ 
have  been  attacked  by  Conserva^lT  '^  ^°"*'  "^^  ^ 
since,  for  having  been  t  J^^7  ^  newspapera  and  oraton 
thing  which  Z!  ^er^en7Z"T/^  '^"^^^  *h«  ve^ 
deep  sense  of  inJu^al^Lr/^  ^  ""^P*-  ^  ^^^^  » 
which  the  ConieZS^e  ^*  L'Tr^"^  T*^  *^^  *«"«^ 
have  taken  towards  me  Conservative  politicians 

-^^  ?X^:f  ts^Ht^Ttl^^- ^^«ir  ted  ^  very 

prohibits  such  dS  Et!l  T*"^^'  *^^''  constitution 
e^rt  duty  is  a  b^' kifd  ^  fit!" f""?  ^"^^^  "»»*  «» 
the  time  of  our  exS  d^tv  L^  ^^'"^  ^  *«•  ^^^g 
»te.  of  3,(»0,00?S;^  StCu^^^  Tt^'^^^*^  ^'  *^' 
Portmg  at  the  rate  of  SOWOOO   n,  ^'  '"^  ^®«  ^- 

Weighths  of  our  '^^rT'Zr,:^'^  "^'^  ^^^^ 
covered  that  the  balance  XvantT  frn^  .If  •"'^  ^ 
of  logs  and  their  manufactuit  S"  i     u       *^®  ""Portation 
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American  market,  found  standing  as  a  lion  in  th«r  path  this 
feeling  of  resentment  on  the  part  of  those  specially  interested 
in  that  trade,  because  of  the  imposition  of  a  duty  which  every 
American  conversant  with  the  matter  felt  to  be  in  the  high- 
est degree  unfriendly  and  unfair.    When  the  Mills  Bill  was 
under  consideration  in  1888,  the  condition  made  in  the  bill 
was  that  lumber  should  not  be  placed  upon  the  free  list  in 
the  case  of  any  country  that  imposed  an  export  duty  on  logs 
and  lumber.    I  have  always  believed,  and  acted  upon  the 
belief,  that  an  export  duty,  that  discriminating  duties,  that 
such  a  motion  as  the  honourable  member  for  Algoma  (BIr. 
Macdonell)  has  now  on  the  notice  paper,  to  compel  the  Ameri- 
cans to  peel  the  bark  from  their  logs  in  order  to  increase  the 
cost  of  getting  them  out— I  say,  I  have  always  been  convinced 
that  all  such  restrictions  were  calculated  to  promote  nobody's 
interest  except  that  of  a  few  parties  directly  interested,  and 
were  calculated  to  render  more  difficult  the  securing  of  any 
trade  concessions  from  the  United  States.    For  that  reason 
I  have  always  been  opposed  to  an  export  duty.    I  first  b^an 
to  operate  on  this  question  by  endeavouring  to  convince  my 
fellow-lumbermen  that  an  export  duty  was  not  in  their  in- 
terest.   Time  was  when  an  export  duty  was  asked  for  by  the 
great  majority  of  lumbermen.    I  believe  that  some  three 
or  four  years  ago  a  delegation  of  Ottawa  lumbermen  waited 
upon  the  Minister  of  Fmance  and  asked  for  an  increase  of  the 
export  duty.    Gradually  these  men  came  to  see  that  the 
imposition  of  this  duty  stood  as  a  bar  against  their  obtaining 
from  the  United  States  that  which  we  all  desired,  namely, 
the  fiiee  admission  of  Canadian  lumber,  and  consequently 
the  lumber  trade  of  Ontario  at  least  was  opposed,  ahnost  to 
a  man,  to  the  continuance  of  this  export  duty.    Thus  the 
road  was  open  for  negotiations  that  might  be  prosecuted 
with  the  certainty  that  our  own  people  were  prepared  to 
recommend  the  removal  of  this  obnoxious  impost. 

The  McKinley  Bill  was  under  consideration  in  the  year 
1890.    In  the  House  of  Representatives  it  was  proposed  that 
any  country  which  imposed  an  export  duty  upon  logs  should 
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dJJJ  ?LTr*,  °^i?*'  '^^  ^"*y  «^^«i  to  the  import 
duty  upon  the  umber  received  from  that  countiy  The 
wnd  tion  of  affairs  as  relating  to  our  obtaining  coSssioM 
was  in  a  most  unsatisfactory  shape.  I  was  in  W^cZ 
dunng  the  discussion  of  that  measure.    I  wn  perf^^ 

could  be  done  m  behalf  of  the  lumber  interests  of  Canada 
I   sounded   many  membe«  of  the  financeTd  waT^d 

t^  ^i  l^  '^""f^"'  '^^  "^8«d  t^«  advisabiHty  of  ^^ 
to«ie  relations  and  more  friendly  trade  conditions^tw^n 
the  two  countaej;  and  I  assured  these  men,  that  in TJS- 
hef,  the  export  duty,  which  was  universaUy  cited  by  thoL 
mfavour  of  high  duties  as  rea«,n  for  refusing  thele^d  ?o^ 
free  lumber,  could  be  made  to  stand  aside.  WeU  an  ar' 
rangement  was  made;  and,  so  f.r  as  I  know  I  wm  the  o,Sv 
Canadian  connected  with  that .      ngement  ^ 

whoTw^^  t^  ^^^f^^'  ^  ''"^  ^'^'''  °'  Wisconsin, 
•u«?iLLT  ^  '  ^"t?^  *"*^°"*y  ^  the  Senate  upon  aU 
^nng  matters.  The  result  was  a  suggestion  that  if  the 
0^  government  would  promise  to  remove  the  export 
duty,  the  American  government  would  reduce  the  luXr 

fSir^"  ^"^'l'^  °"^  ^°^^  r-  thousand  anXt 
authorized  to  say  to  the  govenmient  L   e  in  Cankda  thaltf 

^t  promise  were  made,  a  reduction  in  the  luXr  duties 
ZZ'T^^^  T!?V'*  ^^^«y  ^^  ^'^  thela^ce  com 
^wtAhn  ^^  ®S*^  ?^*'-    ^  *^"^«  ^  Ottewa  and 
C   Sp^^ J**^^"^^^  """i  P^'^  this  proposition  before 
^'tS^^       T^u^'  T^^^'^y'  '^th  some  little  distrust 

wmrcWrl.-*'''^*^^*'^-   I  then  looked  around  fof 
some  Consenrative  member  conversant   with   the   lumber 

^uL^  Mr  S^\^P!5tability  and  great  influLe    and 

seii.  After  a  conference,  we  arranged  an  interview  with 
Sir  John  Macdonald  and  presented  trsubjecTtTlh!  iSt 
honourable  gentleman.     Sir  John,  after  h^l^  t  ^L 
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stated,  feU  in  at  once  with  the  idea,  said  that  it  was  a  good 
one  and  that  it  would  redound  to  the  advantage  of  Canada 
He  said  also  that  Canada  would  agree  to  it,  and  he  sug- 
gested that  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  should  put  a  notice  of  the 
question  upon  the  paper,  and  it  would  be  answered.  And 
*?J1**^®  question,  on  p.  616  of  the  Votes  and  Proceedings 
of  1800,  under  date  of  the  seventh  day  of  May:— 

"BIb.  White  (Renfrew)— Inquiry  of  Ministry— Whether  in 
Uie  event  of  the  United  States  Congress  reducmg  the  import 
duty  on  sawn  lumber  to  one  dollar  per  thousand  feet,  tiie 
jcovernment  will  remove  the  export  duty  on  pme  and  spruce 

mt  question  was  asked  in  due  course,  not  by  yourself 
Mr.  Speaker,  but,  in  your  absence,  by  the  honourable  mem- 
ber for  Pontiac  (Mr.  Bryson).  And  here  is  the  report  m 
Hansard  of  1890,  Vol.  II.,  p.  4662  :— 

Duty  on  Sawn  Lumber 

•!*??•  Bryson- Before  the  orders  of  the  day  are  called, 
with  the  permission  of  the  House,  I  would  like  to  ask  a  ques^ 
tion  which  has  been  put  on  the  notice  paper  by  the  hon- 
ourable member  for  North  Renfrew  (Mr.  White).  The  question 
18  this:  mether,  in  the  event  of  the  United  States  Congress 
reducmg  the  import  duty  on  sawn  lumber  to  one  dollar  per 
thousand  feet,  the  government  wiU  remove  the  export  duty 
on  pme  and  spruce  logs?  It  is  very  unportant  that  this 
question  should  be  answered  at  the  present  moment. 

"Sir  John  A.  Macdonald— I  will  answer  that  question 
In  the  event  of  the  United  States  Congress  reducing  the  im- 
port duties  on  sawn  lumber  the  government  will  remove  the 
export  duty  on  pine  and  spruce  logs.    I  will  take  an  oppor- 
tunity of  conveying  that  decision  to  the  proper  quarters." 

There  was  a  cuhnination  of  negotiations  origmated  at 
Washington.  It  was,  in  point  of  fact,  an  informal  proposi- 
tion of  the  American  government,  which  was  laid  before  our 
government  by  yourself,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  answered  by  the 
Prime  Minister,  that  the  United  States  government  would 
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reduee  the  duty  upon  sawn  lumber  to  one  doUar  per  thousand 
feet,  on  condition  that  Canada  would  repeal  the  export  duty 
onpmeandyrucelogs.  When  the  McKinley  Bill  became  law 
It  was  found  that  the  duty  was  removed  from  pine  lumber 
only,  but  the  same  condition  was  attached— that  the  ex- 
port duty  should  be  removed  from  pine  and  spruce  logs. 
So  we  could  not  be  required  to  take  advantage  of  it,  as  the 
terms  of  the  arrangement  had  not  been  fully  complied  with. 
I  felt  not  a  httle  mcensed  at  this  result;  I  felt  that  the  Ameri- 
cwi  govemiMnt  had  not  kept  faith,  and  I  withdrew  from 
toe  whole  affair  and  had  nothing  more  to  do  with  it.    But 
Sir  John  A^  Macdonald  was  interviewed  by  lumbermen  of  the 
Ottawa  valley.    I  do  not  know  whether  you  took  any  part 
m  that,  Mr.  Speaker,  but  he  was  interviewed  by  Mr.  Booth. 
I  believe  and  also  by  Mr.  A.  H.  CampbeU,  of  Toronto,  a 
promment  lumberman  and  a  prominent  supporter  of  his 
own,  and  pressure  was  brought  to  bear  upon  him  to  accept 
the  proposition  even  although  the  duties  upon  spruce  lum- 
ber were  retamed.    Sir  John  Macdonald  decided  to  do  this 
and  the  export  duty  was  repealed.    This  incensed  the  repre^ 
sentatives  of  the  spruce  interests,  who  felt  that  the  pine  m- 
terests  had  sacrificed  them  for  their  own  advantage.    But 
the  trouble  was   that   the  American  government  had  not 
earned  out  the  agreement,  while  the  Canadian  government 
had  seen  fit  to  accept  the  half  loaf  and  remove  the  export 
duty     As  to  this  McKinley  concession,  whatever  it  amount- 
ed  to,  I  freely  acknowledge  I  was  connected  with  the 
matter.    In  all  human  probability,  so  far  as  the  initiation 
of  these  negotiations  was  concerned,  I  alone  was  connected 
with  the  matter.    I  accept  all  that  responsibility.    But 
when  the  government  accepted  the  proposition  it  assumed 
the  responsibihty  and  I  must  be  exonerated  from  blame 
and  they  are  estopped  from  calling  me  a  traitor  because  I 

was  found  m  Washington.    I  was  there  to  advance  Canadian 
mterests.  »"»ui»u 

Now,  witii  regard  to  the  Wilson  Bill.    We  remained  mider 
the  McKmley  Bill  from  October,  1890,  untU  last  year.    The 
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Wihon  Bill  was  introduced  late  in  1893.    Tliat  bill  emeraed 
from  tbe  waya  and  means  committee  and  was  refemd  to 
the  House  of  Representatives,  and  passed  that  House  early 
in  Februaiy,  1894.    It  then  went  to  the  Senate.    It  was 
^der  consideration  in  the  Senate  when  I  happened  to  be  in 
Washington.    I  arrived  in  that  city  on  February  2S  1894 
Md  I  r-mained  there  until  the  first  day  of  Ifaroh.    I  found 
toat  this  measure,  which  in  its  provisions,  as  it  left  the 
House,  was  in  the  highest  degree  favourable  to  Canada, 
was  m  danger,  in  consequence  of  some  mistake,  or  some 
Jaagreement,  or  bad  feeling  about  the  export  duty  proviso 
Now,  sir,  here  are  the  articles  from  which  it  was  proposed 
to  rraaove  the  duty,  and  when  I  read  the  list  honourable 
members  may  judge  whether  it  was  or  was  not  an  advan- 
tageous thing  to  Canada  to  seek  to  secure  the  passage  of  that 
bill,  and  seek  to  retain  these  free-lumber  provisions.    These 
provisions  are  contained  in  the  Wilson  Bill,  paragraphs  673 
to  683,  and  they  are  as  follows: 

'♦673.  Firewood,  handle-bolts,  heading-bolts,  stave  bolts, 
and  shmgJe  bolts,  hop  poles,  fence  posts,  railroad  ties,  ship 
tunber,  and  ship  planking,  not  specially  provided  for  ii  this 
act. 

"  676.    Timber  squared  or  sided. 

"676.  Sawed  boards,  planks,  deals,  and  other  lumber, 
rou*^  or  dressed  except  boards,  planks,  deals,  and  othe^ 
lumber  of  cedar,  hgnum  vita,  lancewood,  ebony,  box,  grena- 
dilla,  mahogany,  rosewood,  satinwood,  and  aU  other  cabinet 
woods. 

"677.    Pine  clapboards. 

"678.    Spruce  clapboards. 

"S?®u  ^^\^°^  ^^>  posts,  last  blocks,  wagon  blocks, 
oar  blocks,  headmg  and  aU  like  blocks  or  sticks,  rough-hewn 
or  sawed  only.  '     ^ 

"680.    Laths. 

"681.    Pickets  and  palinis. 

"682.    Shingles. 
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Bn^Hdi  ♦wTffi  ^'iTI!^^^^  kmds,  wood  unmanufactured; 
pnmded  that  aU  of  the  articles  mentioned  in  paragraphs  six 
hundred  and  seventy-three  to  six  hundred  anHShShiw. 
mdujjve  when  imported  from  any  comitry  whiTJty!^' 
export  dutv  or  unposes  discriminating  stum^ge  dues  on  any 

Now,  here  was  a  list  of  Canadian  dutiable  exports,  that 
amounted  annuaUy  to  over  113,000,000;  and  the  proviso 
that  It  was  mtended  in  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
K*  **?  7?  '^^^^  ^  *^'*  °^'*«''  '^w  **»«  ««ne  old  proviso 
Zi  iSi^"  "^^.i*^^,  ^  ^^  Mills  BiU-that  any  nation 

^i  ??  Z?!?""  v*^  '**^  ''^  '^^  P"^«S^  o'  th*  exemption 
from  duty  of  this  hst  of  articles  should  be  debarred  from  im- 

vTJ  *?i.®??,^  ?"*?  "P^""  "^y  °^  *^«°»-  By  some  clerical 
bluiutor  thebUl  left  the  committee  of  ways  ^d  means  and 
went  through  the  House  with  the  provision  that,  if  any 
county  unposed  a^  export  duty  on  any  article  in  that  list, 
then  the  United  States  should  restore  that  article  to  it^ 
original  wndition  under  the  previous  law.  The  result  of 
this  woiUd  have  been  that  f-jcical  condition  of  things  which 
I  have  described  that,  in  case  of  any  export  duty  on  logs 
being  unposed,  aU  the  United  States  govermnent  would  be 
able  todo  would  be  to  restore  the  logs  to  the  position  they 

Tfi^.^t'l  ^^f  P*""^  °^  *^  ^^'  '^Wch  would  debwr 
the  Umted  States  from  reaping  any  of  the  advantages  what- 
ever which  It  was  designed  to  reap  with  reference  to  the 
ejqwrt  duty  proviso.  This  bill  came  to  the  Senate.  The 
Democratic  caucus  of  the  Senate  commenced  on  the  twenty- 
^u  I  ^^T7-'  ""^  continued  untU  the  fourteenth  day 
Of  March.  The  Michigan  lumber  interest  had  supposed  that 
It  had  secured  its  purpose  in  the  provisions  of  this  bill  as  it 
Mt  the  committee  of  ways  and  means,  but  that  interest  soon 
discovered  t^t  It  was  mistaken.  The  bill  was  under  discus- 
sion m  the  Senate  caucus,  and  the  Michigan  influence  was 
m  a  state  of  diMatisfaction;  and  the  suggestion  was  made  to 
stnke  out  the  free-lumber  schedule  altogether  and  to  leave 
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ti»e  matter  to  be  e4justed  by  lubeequent  negotiation.    Hm 
Soiate  WM  in  thii  poeition.    While  there  wm  an  ovei^ 
whehning  Demoeratie  majority  in  the  House,  there  waa  a 
very  narrow  Democratic  majority  in  the  Senate— I  think, 
a  majority  of  four  only.    And  the  varioua  interests,  such  as 
those  opposed  to  free  coal,  free  sugar,  free  iron  ore  and  free 
lunaber,  if  they  combined  in  what  the  Americans  term  a  log- 
rolling arrangemoit,  could  cany  any  schedule  they  pleased. 
On  Tuesday,  the  day  after  the  Senate  caucus  met.  Senator 
Morgan,  of  Alabama,  who  was  a  member  of  the  Bdbring  Sea 
Commission,  and  is  a  very  influential  member  of  the  Senate, 
made  a  speech  against  free  lumber,  and  it  was  evident  that, 
while  Michigan  was  wavering,  and  just  about  to  veer  around 
and  throw  its  influence  against  free  lumber,  the  lumber  states 
of  the  South  were  only  seeking  an  excuse  for  throwing  them- 
selves against  this  feature  of  the  bill    Now,  the  states  op- 
posed to  free  lumber  were  Maine,    Minnesota    and  Wis- 
consin;   the  other  lumber  states  of  the  union  were  North 
Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Kentucky,   Tennessee,  Georgia, 
Alabama,  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  Texas  and  Arkansas.    All 
theae  states  were  interested  in  lumber;  all  these  states  were 
large  producen  of  lumber;    all  these  states  naturally  were 
not  well  affected  towards  the  free  I'imber  provision  of  the 
bill    And  the  same  was  true  with  regard  to  Oregon  and 
Washingtcm. 

Well,  sir,  the  position  of  the  matter  at  Washington  was 
one  most  critical  for  the  free  lumber  provision  of  this  bill,  and 
the  prospect  was  that  the  provision  would  be  thrown  out. 
As  free  coal,  free  iron,  and  free  sugar  were  thrown  out,  it 
seemed  ahnost  certain  that  this  feature  of  the  bill  in  addition 
would  be  sacrificed  by  the  combination  of  a  portion  of  the 
Democratic  members  of  the  Senate  opposed  to  these  provi- 
sions. To  secure  the  passage  of  the  free  lumber  provisions 
of  the  bill  it  was  necessary  to  incorporate  in  that  bill,  then 
and  there,  an  export  duty  proviso,  unequivocally  poative, 
that  could  not  be  mistaken,  and  that  would  assure  the  Mich- 
igan men  that  if  these  113,000,000  worth  of  lumber  products 
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wwe  plMed  upon  the  free  list  their  interaitf  should  be 

protected  by  mking  it  oontinfent  upon  the  definite  piovinon 
tl»t  logs  ihould  be  exempt  from  an  export  duty.  Now  what 
wae  to  be  doner  Thii  eaucue  of  the  Democratic  party  wae  in 
progreiB,  and  there  waa  the  certainty  that  negotiations  wen 
foing  onin  that  caucua  to  remove  the  free  lumber  provieion. 
It  was  known  then  that  sugar,  and  free  iron  ore,  and  free 
eoal  bad  gone;  it  was  supposed  that  lumber  was  ahnost  cer- 
tain to  share  the  fate  of  these  other  three  articles.  Some- 
thing  must  be  done  then  and  there  or  free  lumber,  the 
pnvuege  of  exporting  $13,000,000  worth  of  our  producta 
to  the  United  States  market,  free  of  duty,  was  gone. 

Now,  what  wouU  the  Minister  of  Finance  (Hon.  O.  E. 

Foater)  have  done  under  the  cireumstances?    Would  he 

have  refused  to  make  a  suggestion  that  would  secure  the 

pajsa^  of  these  free  lumber  provisions?    Would  he  have 

wfuaed  to  make  a  suggestion  that  would  avert  the  disaster 

that  threatened  this  country  in  the  prospect  of  those  pro- 

^0°"  be»n«  lo«tT    Wen,  if  he  would  have  done  soj  he 

would  not  have  acted  very  much  in  the  interest  of  Canada. 

I  unagme.    And  what  I  did,  Mr.  Speaker,  was  to  suggest  Ut 

some  membere  of  Congress  that  this  difficulty  couW  be 

averted,  that  the  United  States  government  could  just  leave 

t^  articfcs  enumerated  in  these  eleven  paiagrephs,  from  673  to 

683  mdumve,  upon  the  free  list,  and  they  could  insert  a 

clause  providing  for  the  placing  of  these  articles  upon  the 

free  ^t  under  the  conditions  that  would  either  secure  from 

Canada  the  free  exportation  of  logs,  or  would  leave  with  the 

Canadian  government  the  choice  of  putting  on  an  export 

duty  and  losing  the  free  lumber  provision. 

Tluit  was  done.  I  do  not  deny  that  it  was  done;  I  do  not 
deny  that  I  had  something  to  do  with  the  arrangement;  I 
do  not  deny  that  I  talked  this  matter  over  with  membere  of 
the  committee  of  ways  and  means;  I  do  not  deny  that  I 
talked  this  matter  over  with  a  sub-committee  of  the  fi- 
nance committee  of  the  Senate,  Senaton  Voorhees  and 
vest;  I  do  not  deny  that  I  was  instrumental  in  getting  that 
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proiriwio  amended  that  we  gaved  free  lumber.  It  wu  aU 
wtored  to  the  |«>veniment  of  Canada.  That  government 
WMlree  to  approve  and  aeoept  the  arrangement,  or  to  die- 

iEJUIffu"^^*/*:  K  they  had  not  approved  it,  but  had 
wjMted  It,  ihm  might  have  been  reaaon  for  caeting  obloquy 

upon  me.  But  when  the  arrangement  waa  made,  whenthe 
proytoo  wai  accepted,  when  the  propowtion  was  endorsed 
by  this  govermnent  who  gladly  accepted  the  arrangement. 

^^LS^Af^^  "^^"^  *'•  **"*  ~b«K,u«uirm«de 
S!r™^  n»t~n  thu  veiy  arrangement  that  was  made  upon 
that  ocMBon,  I  hold  that  no  bhune  can  attach  to  me  for 
having  been  mrtrumental  in  making  the  arrangement. 

I  naight  go  more  exhaustively  into  this  matter,  I  might 
•xplam  the  various  steps  in  the  laborious  efforts  I  made  to 
lave  this  free  Imnber  provision,  m  going  from  one  member 
to  another,  mterviewmg  this  man  and  that  man,  and  seelcins 
to  impress  the  treasury  department  in  favour  of  that  view' 

^  J^^^T^'  o  ^"^"^  '*  ^  «*y'  ^^^  *»»«  proposition 
in»  adopted  by  the  Senate  committee  of  finance,  and  the 

wK.'^n  n  ?!i  proposition  secured  the  retention  in  the 
WUson  Bill  of  the  paragraphs  that  place  the  articles  I  have 
rsM  upon  the  free  list. 

Now,  sir,  free  lumber  having  been  saved,  the  essence  of 
tbe  arrangement  bemg  free  logs  on  the  one  hand  for  free 
lumber  on  the  oUier,  and  that  arrangement  having  been 
accepted  by  Canada,  as  it  was  subsequent  to  this  thne-it 
was  not  until  some  time  in  August  when  the  biU  finaUy  passed 
-I  thmk  that,  if  aU  the  circumstances  had  been  known.  aU 
impartiiU  men  upon  the  opposite  side  of  the  House  wiuld 
tove  said  that  the  attack  made  upon  me  in  this  House  on  the 

thirteenth  day  of  June  hist,  was  unwarranted  and  unfair.  And 
It  did  strike  some  individuals  as  unwarranted  and  unfab.  I 
wdl  take  the  hberty  of  reading  some  lettera  I  received  not 
long  after  this  tune  from  men  conversant  with  all  the  circum- 
stances connected  with  the  insertion  of  the  free  lumber 
clauses  m  the  Wilson  Bill,  in  order  to  show  the  House  and 
the  country  what  opinion  is  held  outside  of  the  House,  and 
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r  geared  before  the  Privy  CouncU  in  thii  city  in  December 
iMt,  m  raUtion  to  the  boom  duty  quertijn,  and  urnd  that 
queetion  here,  uid  I  think  impreMed  the  Privy  CouncU  with 
hk  abaolute  andeminent  faimea—the  Hon.  Thoma.  A.  E. 
weadock,  member  of  Congress  for  one  of  the  Michigan  dia- 

tieth  day  of  June,  as  foUows: 

« m#     ,        «  "  Washwoton,  June  20.  1804. 

"Mr.  John  Charlton,  M.P.,  "««-«,  iw«. 

un       a  "Ottawa,  Canada. 

DjAR  Sir:  I  notice  that  the  Conservative  press  of  Canada 
TJ^  •Bverely  cnticiiing  you  upon  your  aUeged  course 
in  regard  to  free  lumber.    I  am  very  oertam  that  without 
the  export  duty  proviso  in  the  Wilson  BiU,  lumbTouSt  not 
and  would  not  be  free.    Without  the  reciprocally^"  nt 

\i^  S  the  biU,  Michigan  membeiB  would  have  oppo^ 
^  and  It  would  not  have  passed  the  committee.  Th?  hT- 
ber  states  would  have  preferred  retaining  at  least  half  the 
present  duty  and  with  the  parties  so  nearly  ties  Sihe  sLte 

ZitV  !^^.^7r'^'^.  ^u'^J"*  ^'^t*'  would  hJ^: 
As  It  IS,  I  thmk  Canada  has  the  best  of  it,  and  in  rendo^ 
a^  Ijrvice  toward  securing  free  lumber  you^v^dZ  ?^ 

t^wIntT"";  ^*  "^y  ^^*.  **  P*«*»^«l'  however;  by 
tAose  who  will  not  see.    I  remain,  sir, 

"  Yours  sincerely, 

"  Thomas  A.  E.  Wradooc." 
I  denre  next  to  read  a  letter  from  the  Hon.  J.  R.  Whiting, 
a  member  of  the  committee  of  ways  and  means,  and  a  m«m' 
ber  of  Congress  from  Michigan.    It  is  as  follows- 


It  ■ 


"  Mr  T)p.*»  «5t»  .  T     ]^^™'««>*'-  D.  C,  June  21,  1894. 
nf  ♦lU  I        •  ™'  ^  PfJf®  *  ^""P*^^-  ^  to  criticise  you  because 
1  nV^"7  i"  ^^'V  ^^  ^  '^"^  f'^  Jo«»  from  CamSa  M 
bin  ST/f  '"S  ^^^J-  ,^  ««  "ay  thta:     A  free  ImnbS 
bin  was  defeated  m  the  last  Congress  through  Michigan's 
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i*      ' 


proteste    joined    to  those  of   Califomk  aad   thm  Sn„*i. 
Michigan's  intereeta  in  free  k^gs  from  SLk  p«Xlf?  k  * 
to  ftjej^lumber;  deny  this,  anTher  oppSS^^^^Ju^' 

"Yours  truly, 
"To  Mb.  John  Charlton."  "^'  ^'  ^"n™®- 

neI?t/t?T  '^^'?^'J«"  '^hen  the  bill  was  pending.  The 
next  letter  I  read  is  from  Senator  Voorh«M  ni«5^  * 
the  Senate  committee  of  financTw ^2^8^'  ^^  °' 

"DbahSib:  MyattentionS^riCS^'^^^^^^ 
upon  you  in  the  Canadian  joimiaS  Used  u^n  ^.  '^^ 
tion  that  vou  suinrmit^'  ♦»,«  IJT^Ij  r^^  "P®°  "le  asser- 

unfau-  that  I  take  thp  vSL^J^t  "?^    .**""   to  be  so 
proviso  runde«S>d  to  iS!™^l  !!5''^  *^  "*y  '^t  "»e 

"Very  respectfuUy, 
"John  Charlton,  Esq.,  M.P."        "^'  ^^  V°^»«»»- 
One  other  letter  I  desire  to  read,  and  it  is  from  a  «entle- 

who  18  also  conversant  with  this  matter.    Itisa^folW^' 

"  T«„    r.        "West  Bay  Cmr,  Mich.,  June  20  1894 
"John  Charlton,  Esq.,  M.P.,  ' 

"n  "Ottawa,  Ontario. 

i«  en^^  b  eriSS?  '''**  ^he  Conservative  press  of  Canada 
either^oi^  JTr^uSon  ^dTS^^Ut^ 
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lumber  «.ti?Z°l^b^w^f™»'tttfi;,'S?  °^ 
ate;  just  as  free  coal  fro*  ««-  -  j  *  ^"  ****  "*  "»«  Sen- 
otoVini  HhS^^  n^S?  ^"^  fugar  were  lost.    An- 

Such  being  the  cZ  whil®  ^?^  '^  ^?^^*  ^  '*»«  Senate, 
expc     dufy  pre^'ou^^^^  ^^f  invention  of  the 

ber  could  not  ha^  e  teen  LSS  tJ^*  P™y«>o»»  f«e  lum- 
and  the  Can«ii2i  Ko^?n^fLr^  the  Wilson  Bill  carries 
getting  enouS^§^r'r'!!,:^T  *^**  ^'"'«*»  «  ^^^^ 
practiSuiy  ol«  7r2' lumber  fHr^i  iTlJ™'^?'  ''i'? 
necessary  to  accept  this,  io7thl7 J^a^^'Jv^  ?*> 
pose  as  heavy  an  export  dut^LJh  ^^  **  ^'^^^^  ^  ^' 
in  doing  so  the  pri^fe^offi  «  they  please,  surrendering  . 

for  aU  finds  o?  CfarTi  f^rpKct  '''  '^"'^  '***- 

"  Very  truly  yours, 

"S.  0.  FlSHBB.'' 

the  count,,.  r.rbeH'^ru.'r^  »  tt  IS!  "' 
n»ettog  in  Ottawa,  which  I  «tto,d«1  ?t  ^. '"'''  " 
brother  lumbermen  a  Ml  »„H  f_  u  ..  '  "^  '*'">"  "y 
done  in  regariS  ffii^  Z.^  ^  "S"™"'  of  aU  I  h«J 
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of  this  city,  one  of  the  most  prominent  Conaervativee  of 

"Resolved,  that  tiiis  meeting  is  of  the  opinion  that  a  fair 

STJr.nH  f^°S^  ^^"^  ^"^  reciprocaUy  free  excha^ 

J^u  f  K  *"  ^"  ."*  ^;  ^^"^*°°  ^  "^^  able  to  contribute 
towards  the  aecunng  of  such  legislation,  he  has  acted  inX 
commercial  interests  of  Canada." 

I  will  not  trouble  the  House  any  more  with  documentary 

evidence  but  I  wUl  go  back  for  a  few  moments  to  an  episode 

whi^  will  throw  further  Kght  on  this  subject-I  refer  to  the 

og-boom  and  Cham  duty,  which  had  been  imposed,  I  think 

m  tje  fall  of  1893,  and  which  upon  the  represeEon  of  the 

inl  f w  ♦iTS^'?'"  ^  ^^  **  '^^^  ^*^  **^e  underetand- 
mg  that  the  Michigan  lumbermen  wouii  provide  themselves 
wun  Canadian  booms  and  chains  in  the  winter  of  1893-4 
T^  lumbermen  knowing  that  Imnber  was  placed  on  the 

Z^  V^^  ^^^  ^^  "^^  having  good  rea^n  to  believe 
that  the  bill  would  pass,  did  not  desire  to  incur  the  very 
toige  expense  necessary  to  throwmg  away  the  American 
bwms  and  chains  and  substituting  Canadian  articles  in  place 

?i^T'  ^.  *^'  ^^  °^  ^y'  ^^^'  ^  °«ler  was  iLed 
I^^S.,  u%?"S°^  Department  here,  informmg  the  collector 
at  Sault  Ste.  Mane  that  this  duty  was  to  be  enforced  at  aU 
the  outports  under  his  jurisdiction.  I  received  word  of  this 
order  havmg  been  sent,  and  the  same  afternoon  I  made  an 
arrangement  with  the  ControUer  of  Customs  to  have  an  inter- 
view with  hmi  on  the  following  day.  I  saw  that  the  issuing 
of  that  order  was  made  at  a  most  inopportune  time,  that  its 
mfluence  on  the  fate  of  the  free  lumber  provisions  of  the  Wil- 
son Bill  could  not  be  otherwise  than  unfavourable.  I  saw  a 
few  of  n^  lumbermen  friends  in  Ottawa  and  they  aU  agreed 
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«..  Premie.:  Zt^MrZ  ^.t^r.^^Zr  ""^ 

John  ThomS^n  .nH  ;    ?^"  ^"^  ^^^^  ^''"^d  upon  Sir 

and  the  nece^iTv  fnr  "5  "^opportune  order  would  have, 

the^XS^ter  ofthT'^^'t  7'  ^  "  ^°"«  ^"^  '^bo" 

and  th^fact^tThrbi^*of%';Z?^^^ 

BtUl,  on  the  side  of  Can^^     ^^t^  ^'''  ""f  "^ 

much   imnresspH    Ltu  ®  Premier  seemed  very 

would  XT'i  ^co^^TZ^r;  ""  "^"^  ^ 

ffuiurp  nf  fk- I  *^        .      "®"^*f  *^®  somewhat  vimrous  Ian- 
bm,  «d  h.«  done  ^ih  .L"llrl™'*'  P"™""  »'  «» 

.«™=d .  ^  ^-s  s:  S^rr..ri.;^^^ 
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Sir  Jolm  ThompBon  on  his  way  to  his  office  that  morning, 
and  I  showed  hun  the  letter  and  stated  that  it  was  of  the  uV 
most  miportance  to  the  lumber  trade  of  Canada  that  prompt 
action  should  be  taken.    I  told  him  that  the  Michigan  dele- 
gation would  not  reach  Washmgton  untU  that  afternoon, 
and  that  if  they  could  be  met  with  a  telegram  from  Ottawa 
that  this  order  had  been  set  aside,  the  mischief  they  would 
otherwise   do   might   be   averted.     Sir   John    Thompson 
said:  "I  will  see  you  when  the  House  meets,   and  let 
you  know  whether  or  not  to  send    the  message."    After 
prayers   on   Monday,   the   fourteenth   of   May,  Sir  John 
Thompson  crossed  the  floor  of  the  House  and  asked  me 
If    I   would    be  kmd   enough    to  send    the    message  to 
the  deles^tion  at  Washington  that  the  boom  duty  would 
be  left    m  abeyance,   or  rescinded,  as  I  understood   it 
lliat  message  was  rent.    It  was  not  sent  by  me.    It  was  sent 
by  the  Customs  Department  at  my  suggestion  and  request.  It 
vras  sent  to  one  gentleman  belonging  to  this  delegation  at 
Washmgton,  m  care  of  Thomas  A.  E.  Weadock,  of  the  House 
of  Kepresentatives,  and  another  telegram  was  sent  to  the 
president  of  the  Michigan  Log  Towing  Company  of  Bay  City 
Michigan.    Another  message  was  sent  to  the  CoUector  of 
Customs  at  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  and  the  government  used  the 
utmost  haste,  and  took  the  most  eflfective  measures  to  con- 
vmce  the  Americans  that  this  obnoxious  duty,  which  the  Con- 
troUer  of  Customs  had  sprung  upon  them  was  set  aside. 

Mr.  N.  Clarke  Wallace  (Controller  of  Customs)— It 
was  not  set  aside. 

BiR.  Chariaon— Well,  it  was  set  aside  for  the  tune  being 
^  M*  ""  abeyance.  The  impression  conveyed  to  them 
was  that  if  this  matter  was  left  in  abeyance,  when  the  Wil- 
son  BUI  became  law  the  trouble  was  ended.  I  learned  after- 
wards, Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  delegation  at  Washington  re- 
ceived this  telegram  through  Mr.  E.  T.  Carrington,  one  of 
Its  members,  and  that  they  were  not  fully  satisfied  with  its 
purport  Through  some  delay  the  telegram  was  not  received 
until  Tuesday  morning.  In  the  meantime  they  had  as- 
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Sttd% Vn^^^^  Of  the  House  of  Rep^ 
that  they  would  J^eeTC' ^u^^  ."^^  '»  detenni^ 
that  they  would  h^yTJZi^^'  •  '■°'"  "**  ^^»  Bill* 
government,  which  lldZo^'tT^^^t^  *^«  CanadiiL' 
and  that  they  would  leavp^    !^  ^^  ^^^^  i"  the  matter 

ber   and  wo^d  ^ay  trdu^^f,"^  IT'  ^"^^  °»  ^"^' 
had  gone  to  the  stetA  1^  5        *^®  ^^'n  sticks.    Thev 

authorities  to  p^'^^l.^rtTrl^'-^"*,^^^'^  «questedthe 
Sir  Julian  PauSc^oT,  ZZUZ^'Tt!;"  ?^^ves  and 
Adee,   one  of  the  ALTfL/ o      ^  ^"^®  hesitation.  Mr 
cai^fully  womeT^ottlhe^BriS"  °'.?***«'  ^^- 

state  department  from  the  pmhl         ^^®°  <»™e  to  the 
that  Sir  Julian  PauncSoL  w^  S^  ^^P^««l  «««t 
meet  the  delegation     TwT  "'''T'*^  *°<*  not  able  to 
Michigan  del^Sfo^d'Mr"^.*'^^  '^'^^'  ^^  tke 
understanding  the  y^hohL^io^^?.  •^"'*"  **P»W«  of 
correct  he  pronounced  it  ^Z^tJn  ^tV^^'^^''^'  ^ 
went  to  Sir  Julian  PauncJote^d^?    ^  °'^«'-'  ^^^  ^e 
an  hour  and  stated:  "C  alth^lf  r"^  ^  *^«  «ou«e  of 
coui-se  to  pursue,  yet  theBritiT^u  ""^  "°*  *°  o«iinanr 
ju^joritiesatpttirthlui^rr^^^^  -^  t^ 

That  IS  what  is  stated  by  the  MinS?!^  ,  ***'  ^  *'  «nde." 
know  whether  my  honoumWw  •  ^°  delegation.    I  do  not 
Secretary  of  State  ever^^S^'T^^^'-  ^'^«).  or  Z 
British  embassy  or  nit    ^it   "iu^  *  ^^"«^  ^^^  the 
of  the  boom  duty  -mLt     "S        *^'  "^^'^  °^  ^^at  featui^ 
abeyance.    They  dwTat  ^  «T"^"°*  ^«'*  the  duty^ 
^'fnbennen  of  ^hom  I  wt  one '^.^'j*!!'^"  °^  *^«  Ottawa 
ployed  me-  "^^  °°®'  *nd  the  government  em- 

Mb.  Wallace— Oh. 
Mr.  Charlton— -Yes   sir-  «t.^  t  u 
8^  here.    The  government  TJJ    T  ''  '^P^  "f  the  tele- 
with  the  Michigaf  SSn  Tw^"?  "'^  *o  communicate 

evilconsequence?L;frXnfn7''^f?^^  *«  '^^^rtThe 
that  city,  and  which'iSgrt  ur^'^Jl^f  'T'"  ^^^  visit  to 

^ni  upset  the  free-lumber  arrange- 
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ments.  Matters  ran  on  without  a  hitch,  and  the  boom  duty 
was  not  imposed  until  after  the  passage  of  the  Wilson  Bill. 
When  the  Wilson  Bill  had  become  law  and  when  we  had  se- 
cured the  great  advantages  that  that  bill  conferred  upon  us, 
by  the  comparatively  paltry  concession  of  refraining  from 
putting  an  export  duty  on  booms,  then  this  magnanimous  and 
chivalrous  government,  imagining  that  the  danger  was  passed 
that  they  would  bring  upon  their  head  by  unfriendly  action, 
proceeded  to  enforce  this  order  again.  They  were  not  aware 
I  presume,  that  the  Michigan  delegation  had  received  the 
pledge  of  the  United  States  treasury  department,  that  if 
the  Canadian  boom  duty  were  imposed  it  would  be  considered 
pro  tanto  an  export  duty,  and  the  whole  of  the  advantages 
secured  by  the  Wlson  Bill  would  be  swept  away  by  one 
stroke  of  the  pen.  They  thought  that  they  might  then  with 
impunity  impose  this  duty  on  booms.  A  Michigan  delega- 
tion came  down  here  about  the  first  of  December,  and  their 
spokesman,  Mr.  Weadock,  pointed  out  to  the  government 
that  this  duty  might  be — ^he  knew  it  would  be — conndered 
pro  tanto  an  export  duty,  and  that  the  consequences  might 
be  most  serious  to  the  Canadian  lumber  interests.  After 
due  consideration  the  government  made  up  its  mind  to 
back  down,  and,  in  order  to  cover  its  retreat,  it  had  a 
series  of  negotiations  by  which  it  professed  to  be  very 
anxious  to  have  the  American  government  declare  it 
would  not  impose  an  export  duty  upon  boom  sticks,  a  duty 
which  it  had  never  imposed  and  which  it  never  thought 
of  imposing  at  all.  This  is  the  history  of  the  transaction  up 
to  the  final  removal  of  this  pet  boom  duty  by  the  govern- 
ment, a  duty  which  they  had  clung  to  with  much  tenacity. 
They  imposed  it  in  May  and  dropped  it  because  of  the  serious 
consequences  that  threatened  them.  They  dropped  it  under 
the  advice  of  a  level-headed,  common-sense  Premier.  They 
resuscitated  it  again  by  the  action  of  my  honourable  friend 
the  Controller  of  Custonus  (Mr.  Wallace),  and  they  ignomin- 
iously  backed  out  of  it  afterwards,  when  they  ascertained 
the  serious  consequence  likely  to  attend  it. 
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•h.r''*?^'  ^^  "®  ^  conclusion,  ask  what  I  have  donA- 

denrned  me.    TVv  have  n?^^^  T°  *^'  "*"°^P  ^^«  «««■ 
I  was  a  YRnkia^  rung  the  chai^  upon  it  by  sayine 

fer^d  iJuction  in  th^MSy  Slto^^THT^^^I.*^^  P""^ 
on  lumber  upon  cond\t\n^^*u-     ■  •     ^  ^°^^  *  thousand 

W  more  or  tea  JZilte;,^lf  "'  fl"^'  '*"'  "''id.  I 
in  Mav   isxu  f«.  T    ^i    ^       *®^°®  *^®  *>oo™  duty  order 

tha.  jfter  warting  untU  the  Witon  Bill  becMe  hw  tCv  i^h 
-hole  of  rS::;„.^  Sf  w°^'^t  c'^f"'  *= 
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away  by  a  treasury  department  ruling;  because  their 
boom  duty  order  would  have  been  ruled  by  the  treasury 
authorities  at  Washington  to  be,  pro  tarUo,  an  export  duty. 
After  havmg  been  instrumental  in  securing  these  thinoft,  and 
havmg  Uie  fruits  of  my  efforts  appropriated  by  the  govern- 
ment, I  have  been  persecuted  and  traduced  by  that  govern- 
ment and  by  its  followers.  I  here  record  my  assertion  that 
m  all  the  discussion  relating  to  this  matter,  the  course  of  the 
government  and  its  supporters  towards  me  has  been  unfair 
petty  and  malignant,  and  utterly  devoid  of  the  fint  prin- 
ciples of  political  honesty,  in  regard  to  this  matter. 
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between  the  two  con^tZ  t^t  ^".f'*^ 
ptatfona    I  deckrBHl  mf  ^.     '  ^o"*""'  to  the 

»y  PU^  in  atiXe"^f''£r  ""^''^yft"" 
w» delive«d  onS2S  imTth  ™'  "^^ 
budget  debate.  TUs  i,  th.  «  !  **""  "' """ 
»me  slight  revtoio™  *'  *««»«/ report,  with 

M.  P=,.  „     *^™*"''<'<»»»««».^<«A20,19l)a. 

Mb.  Chahiton— Mr.  SDeakei"    n,. «     ■    .   . 
•d*  with  other  com^l!,- J^'.^T''^''"™  •*  Can- 

mtMMt  in  the  pubHc  mtad  TS  .^"^  ?**'  "'t™"™  and 
and  call,  for  0^  XfaTinJX  ?  '""T  ""*  *«™ 
■°»y  -ot  be,  drTZ^vS^tr^"  f  "'"ber.Hon.    I. 

for;  butMmeMtlonrfSZ^^''"'^'™^""*""! 
near  future,  M,d  it  fa  to  U»  J^^^f  "  '™^'«ble  to  the 
the  he  nittog  to  ^  fi^  fe' "^  ™P»«"'  «>»' 

legfalation  of  this  country iMehTtt^t*^'  '^f'^  "f  the 
eondition  of  thtog,  .ha^eS,*,^^  TC*"^'  *"."» 

-  'ull,  hfa  'en„nutrur.r'^i.S«r» 
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Maokeniie  govenunent,  and  his  ipecuUitions  m  to  wh*k 
would  probably  have  been  the  outconae  of  that  policy  had 
that  government  continued  in  power.    There  is  one  thing 
in  connection  with  that  administration  which  I  think  the 
gesent  administration  may  profitably  take  into  consideration. 
We  had,  in  Canada,  in  the  early  years  of  the  Mackensie 
administration,  a  strong  protectionist  feeling.    That  was  a 
question  which  was  discussed  to  some  extent  when  I  first 
entered  politics  in  Canada  in  1872.    It  was  a  question  which 
received  a  good  deal  of  attention  in  the  years  1874,  1875  and 
1876  in  this  Canadian  House  of  Commons.     There  were  in 
the  Liberal  party,  among  the  supporters  of  BIr.  Mackensie, 
a  number  of  members  who  believed  that  the  duties  shoukl 
be  advanced,  and  that  the  government  should  adopt  a  protec- 
tive policy  moderate  in  character  and  limited   in  extent. 
Among  those  supporters  of  the   Mackensie  administration 
who  supported  that  policy  were  representatives  from  Hamil- 
ton, Toronto  and  Montreal,  the  present  Minister  of  Customs 
(Hon.  Wm.  Paterson)  then  representing  South  Brant,  and 
myself.    The  rate  of  duty  upon  the  great  mass  of  our  import- 
ations then  was  seventeen  and  a  half  per  cent.,  and  the  re- 
quest made  by  the  supporters  of  the  government  who  repre- 
sented this  demand  for  some  advance  in  the  duties,  was  that 
the  duties  should  be  advanced  to  twenty-five  per  cent. 
But  it  was  well  known  that  an  advance  to  twenty-two  and 
a  half  per  cent.,  would  have  been  acceptable,  and  it  is  even 
probable  that  an  advance  to  twenty  per  cent,  would  have 
allayed  the  protectionist  feeling  that  existed  and  would  have 
been  /iccepted— with  some  grumbling— as  a  solution  of  the 
quMtion  by  those  who  were  demanding  an  mcrease  of  the 
duties.    These  demands,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say,  were 
of  the  most  moderate  character.    There  were  good  reasons 
for  adopting  this  policy.    The  revenue  of  the  country  was 
insufficient  to  meet  the  expenditure  even  with  the  careful 
and  economical  administration  of  Mr.  Mackensie.    It  was  an 
era  of  deficits,  and  it  would  have  been  the  most  proper  thing 
in  the  world  to  increase  the  revenue  to  a  dqzree  sufficient 
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i!ri;!L***!'**°^"*f*y"***~^  «*!*»<'»»"«•    This  would 
h^TB  been  done  and  very  Utile  more  than  luui  been  do^ 
by  the  inoreaM  of  the  duties  that  was  asked  foi- 
I  do  not  know  what  the  actual  desire  of  the  Mackensie 

duL^^iftT  «°^«T*"*  ''"  ''^aiing  to  advMce  the 
duUes  to  twenty  per  cent,  or  even  to  twenty-two  and  a 

SfhJS  "^-t  ^V^  ^^^'  °'  ^^'^  0'  that  day  (Sir 
Richard   i  inwnght,)  was  waited  upon  by  a   delemtion 

^  the  n^mberB  from  the  Maritime  fZnJil^^^'Z 

ed  by  that  delegation  that  if  any  advance  in  the  duties  was 
made  It  «mply  meant  that  there  would  be  a  bolt  of  the  sup- 
porter* of  the  government  in  the  Maritime  Provinces.    WeU 

^.Z'^^Z"'^  '^'''^^  *^  P°"*^'  '"'d  ''^^  ^^^  the' 
?^I^^"  ?  u*^  government  in  the  West,  hardly  felt 
justified  m  takmg  so  extreme  a  position  as  t^  tSn  Se 
macken«e  government  with  their  displeasure  if  Kd  no^ 
Meet  their  w,^,  imd  consequenUy  the  government,  if  it 
had  any  mtention  of  advancing  the  duties,  abandoned  that 
mtention  and  smrendered  tc  the  threats  of  the  Liberal  mem- 
bers  from  the  Maritime  Provinces. 

At  that  time  we  were  on  the  eve  of  a  re-arranaement  of 
party  msues^  If  the  Liberal  party  had  advan^rduti^ 
X  JJIf  *^  '''^  and  a  half  per  cent,  on  the  seventLn  iLd 
and  a  half  per  cent,  hst,  we  have  reason  to  suppose  the  t^n 

of  the  adoption  of  a  protective  policy. 

Soia  Hon.  Mbbibkbs— Oh! 

Mb    Chabi/ton-Y^.    We  have  reason  to  suppose   so 
Tie  advance  of  the  duties,  however,  was  not  mTlS 

ZuZ^  aspu^tions  and  our  desires  by  announcing 
Z^ut^^  ijnnounced  on  the  presei  f  occasion-that  there 
wo^  be  no  change  in  the  tariff.  That  speech  was^^ 
m  the  afternoon.    The  Finance  Minister  cC  his  remark^ 
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To'^  ^^!^/1'^\"^  during  the  «oe«  between 
f^ii^Ti  "**  ""^^  o'cIock-unIe«  the  OppodUon  h^l 
deUbemted  upon  this  queetion  before,  and  h^  ZolvSi 

tt^du't'  l^fJ"  1"  ^"!i^  gove;nment^  S 
lh.»  ♦if '  t}^  ^.  "^  *°  alternative  n»olve  aa  to 
d^  wLTf/^M  '^  ^^"^^^  did  not  increaae  tl« 
t^^lr  ^fl  ^**!!^*-*?  t»»  •!»«»  between  six  and  eight 
S^Sfi  J»»«^OpP«»tion  had  decided  upon  ite  policy;  Sd 
decided  to  atnke  out  in  a  bold  cou»;  ^  decidS  to  adojt 
»  pohcy  of  protectton;  had  decided  to  denounce  S.  ^S- 
Uon  tol»n  by  the  Finance  Miniater  and  the  Bfackeniie^. 
mmiatrntion  and  were  ready  with  a  resolution  calling  for  a 
«J^j«Unent  of  the  tariff  of  Canada  upon    p^tiolt 

r^t\S[\'""^.^''''^^'^^-  The  Chance  of  the  Liberal 
party  had  been  thrown  away.  I  had  fought  for  an  increase 
m^  dut«a  for  I  believed  that  the  «dvXn  of  ZlZZ 
party  depended  upon  the  government  taking  the  couree 
Uiat  my  fnenda  and  I  then  advocated.  We  failed  TT^ 
dutiee  were  not  increased.  The  policy  outlined  by  the  rew! 
btion  of  Sir  John  Macdonald  be<S^e  the  pol^y  o?  t^  S^ 
-ervative  party  We  went  to  the  country  upJn  that  b^e 
and  we  sustamed  a  crushing  defeat. 

^.?°'''J'^L**'®.^^.'^*''  °^  ^^  ^'°™  government  of  that 
day,  and  the  ministers  of  his  administration,  m  my  belief 
had  not  the  slightest  belief  that  they  were  in  danger  ^v 
had  not  reali«d  what  the  public  opinion  was^n^  que^ 
fir  ;i     /  ^Y^nt  to  my  constituency  and  held  meetmgs 

twenty  or  thirty  meetmgs  in  each  year,  because  I  felt  that 
my  position  was  m  danger,  and  that  as  a  supporter  of  T 

i^«ris;'''?^K^' i^" ^^^ *° ^ ^«f«*ted.  In C! 

1878,  I  wrote  to  the  Hon.  Alexander  Mackensie.     I  had 
previously  miplored  our  friends  to  go  into  the  field,  to  hold 

Zl'Z^'^f  T^'  '^  r^  P^^'P^'  '"d  I  had  warned 
them  that  If  this  were  not  done  they  were  in  danger.    I  wrote 
as  1  say,  to  the  Hon.  Alexander  Mackenaie  in  June.  1878 
lo4  ' 
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temng  him  U»t  In  my  opinion  hi«  govenmient  wm  in  a  d«n- 
fBTOUf  portion,  that  in  my  opinion  they  were  reetinc  in  a 
landed  neurity,  and  ou^t  to  arouae  themaeVea  at  once 
?L^  T^^*^'  I  •dvimni  Mr.  Maclceniie  to  poetpow 
the  Jte  of  the  ekctiona  and  to  talte  meaniree  ta  have  thi. 
quMtkm  thoroufl^y  discuarr  I  in  every  riding  in  th«,  Dominion, 
•nd  to  have  thtt  profttiv..  ^cy  combatted  by  good 
■peaken  everywhere.  • 

WeU  I  «ippo«,  that  i  ly  ^.vm\  fri  n.;  Ivl.    Maclc^nrie   had 

JhTwil^PT!;**'-  ■  •■  '  'V  '^  »^^'  '^' J"  ^  member  from 
thB  Wert  who  had  d'A      md,  an.!  who  d/  .,ot  reiliie  fully 

«r«?ft-  K  «°^*''"'.'«"^  '  '"^  '^"^  ^"^  I  itie  danger  there 
waa  of  thia  heresy  : ..kn.g  i o^^e^sron  of  t»»e  public  mind.  The 
honourable  gratlenifin  lia<i  th..  kiiulness  to  write  n.e  a  long 
letter^  disabuse  my  minu  oi  th  ,!so  Impressions  I  had 
received;  to  show  me  thi.t  i  f.lr.l  entirely  to  apprehend  the 
dnft  of  pubUc  sentmoent;  tc>  .  .u.-e  a^e  that  the  government 
was  perfectly  safe;  that  there  was  no  danger  at  all;  and  that 

tZ*S  ♦  M^  '**!i  r*  u  ^"^"^  *~"^^-  "«  ^«»t  on  to  enter 
mto  details  and  to  show  me  the  ridings  we  were  sure  to  carry, 
^e  ndings  we  might  possibly  lose,  the  ridmgs  we  might  poe^ 
sibly  gam,  and  he  wound  up  his  survey  of  the  field  by  the 
•ssertion  that  he  would  come  back  to  power  with  a  majority 
of  sixty  memberem  the  House  of  Commons.  Well,  I  did  not 
Wie^  It     But,  when  the  thunderbolt  feU  on  September 

in'tSJ  ^*^**  i^*  ^  "^  paralysed,  for  I  had  not 

•nticipated  a  majority  of  sixty  on  the  opposite  side.    But 
sueh  was  the  case. 

^^Z'.^  T***"^  ?'  ^  government  of  that  time  was 
■unpjy  this:  they  underrated  the  force  of  the  currents  of 
public  sentunent  that  pervaded  the  country.  They  did  not 
rejhse  how  strong  a  hold  this  doctrine  of  protection  had 
taken  upon  the  public  mind.  They  failed  even  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  circumstances  they  might  have  taken  advan- 
tage of  ,  by  combattmg  vigorously  in  every  riding  in  the 
Demimon  this  80-calIed  heresy.  And  they  were  beaten. 
■me  Opposition  party  came  into  power-came  mto  power 
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two  per  eent?    E^HL  »  ^'^^„rj2'-  "If^"  '»™'y- 

Sir  John  MacdonaU  came  into  power.    Now    id,   I  .„ 

in  the  ,tricte«  «n«  of  thS  w:XSci^  l.tUTk  f 
proteoUve  policy  wm  adopted  rSemtelv  ^/^-  ' 
poKcy  I  an.  bound  to  say  in  th^  Lht  „5^r  Protective 
•peaking,  .»  I  want  to  s^^,  tndMy  17,1^^^  "?" 
to  pre«nt  the  truth.  The  dities  Sr  tt  T  Joh^T 
Macdonald  tariff  wpiv  ahnn*  KoU      "f*"*''^  •'"e  oir  John    A. 

Stat^^Germany,  F«nce,  Russia,  and  the  ,«t-J  ^ 

t^^  'Csir IS  11  "^  fP^dTrti'^  s 

an  inconsistent  man.  "*  ^  ''^  ^  considered 

Mb.  BDWARDs-There  is  no  trouble  about  that. 
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Mr.  Charlton— My  honourable  friend  says  there  is  no 
trouble  about  that.  I  must  confess  tliat  I  cannot  hold  on 
to  the  doctrines  of  absolute  free  trade,  as  my  honourable 
fnend  does,  in  the  light  of  the  experience  I  have  passed 
through  and  the  knowledge  I  have  obtained.  I  am  afraid 
that  I  must  confess  that  I  am  slightly  inconsistent,  that  I 
sometimes  change  and  modify  my  opinions;  and  that,  on 
this  question,  I  have  reached  conclusions  by  a  process  of 
reasoning  founded  on  conditions  which  have  come  under  mv 
notice.  "' 

For  instance,  when  I  became  a  mtrmber  of  the  Joint  High 
Commission,  I  commenced  to  analyze  the  American  trade 
returns;  and  I  found  before  I  had  worked  at  them  long 
that  I  had  been  quite  ignorant  of  our  trade  relations  with 
the  United  States,  and  that  the  same  degree  of  ignorance  had 
characterized  the  great  mass  of  the  Canadian  people.  I  found 
that  the  policy  which  the  United  States  had  pursued  against 
Canada  since  the  abrogation  of  the  Reciprocity  Treaty  had 
been  a  policy  conceived  in  the  desire  to  keep  us  from  growing 
and  prospering;  and  that  under  the  operation  of  that  policy 
of  repression  they  had  kept  our  exports  to  the  United  States 
stationary  from  1866  down  to  this  present  moment,  while  we 
had  left  our  markets  open  to  them  through  the  operation 
of  moderate  duties,  and  they  had  marched  in  and  oracticaUy 
monopolized  the  supply  of  manufactures  to  the  iiominion 
of  Canada. 

WeU,  I  said,  this  is  not  right;  something  needs  to  be  .^one; 
whether  I  am  a  free  trader  or  a  protectionist,  or  whatevti 
my  antecedents  may  have  been,  this  is  a  condition  of  things 
which  requires  re-adjustment,  a  condition  of  things  which  it 
18  not  proper  or  desirable,  in  our  mterest,  to  aUow  to  continue 
Thus,  by  a  course  of  experience,  of  enquiring  into  the  facts, 
1  confess  that  I  have  to  some  extent  modified  opinions  which 
I  may  have  entertained  some  years  ago.  Changed  and 
changing  conditions  must  ever  modify  opinions;  and  the  man 
who  does  not  change  or  modify  his  opinions,  is  a  man  who 
does  not  grow— is  not  a  progressive  man;  is  not  an  inteUigent 
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puWic  utterance  to  the  views  which  iTte^^^^^ 
gard  to  our  American  tmde.  And  I  ju(te  £l  SnT'^-  "^ 
were  acceptable  to  mv  -onstit^f^  hT^  r  ^°^  ^^ 
by  acclamation-  ind  I  S  ?  '•  *^"*  ^  '^  «^t«^ 
pJedictiorS'  thT  view^which"^^"''^^  ^  ""^^  ^^ 
addresB,  and  were  w Jd^  hwf  ??  e'^Ufciated  in  that 
Conaervktive  a^d  uZ^  ^  *  •  ^  ^^'**^"  °^  ^^^^  Norfolk, 

or  t  rterr^n-^r  K  it^vrTp  *^-"  ^^ 

of  the  conditions  th^t  eLT^^rl      *  ^"^  ^""^  »^"* 

and  the  opposite  Dirtv     T  .™        «tween  the  govenunent 

enunent  iS'Sj^JriTcoltratf  b  d"r  «!"■ 
tts  conclus bns   and   in   ih^  ^     '-"oaiaeration,  m  deferring 

"jU  be  the  .e^iir^'  Z  ^e^SS'^LTf^^  J"' 
the  relations  of  the  varioi™  T^f  .i         . '"'  "  "W^  to 

KiHotote^liS'T^^^^ 
I  have  said  that  the  fiscal  policy  presented  bv  th.  r 

I  would  say  that  u^n  the  def^t^th??''  '°^^."°"'  ^' 
in  1896 and  the establislunenTonh^nr^  Conservative  party 
changes  made  in  the  fiS  lit  JT°*  ^°'^'"^«*^*'  '^« 

not  at  all  radical  withth^v.    7     /^.'  '°""*'^  ^^^^  ««« 
a^raaical,  with  the  exception  of  the  feature  introduced 
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i^^iJfn!*'^  and  known  as  the  preferential  policy.  With  this 
«K»ption,  the  chanps  were  comparatively  slight,  and  the 
pohcy  pursued  by  the  previous  government  w^,  in  a  lar»^ 
measure,  contmued.  "^ 

rai^hT^f  °'  the  Liberal  party  to  reduce  the  taxation 
rawed  by  customs  duties  was  in  a  measure  redeemed  by  the 
adoption  of  the  preference  in  favour  of  Great  Britain-the 

InT^-  I  ^^^»ty-fi^«  P«'-  cent,  and  then  to  thirty-three 
and  a  third  per  cent.  I  have  never  been  very  enthusiastic 
about  this  preference  It  was,  of  couree,  an  indirect,  bu? 
nevertheless  an  actual,  reduction  of  taxes  from  custoni  so 

AnJI  ^w  ""P^'^^t'T.  ^'"""^  ^"'^^  »"**•«  ^^  concerned. 
And  to  this  extent  and  m  this  respect,  those  who  advocated 

^r^Z  T^  ^""^  ^^^^'^-  «°^«^«^'  t°  ">«  it  has  always 
wemed  that  we  receive  nothing  in  return  for  this  concession 

footuig  as  all  foreign  stetes.    The  preference  was  a  sentimen- 
tal  one,  an  evidence  of  our  good-will  for  England      It  was 
accepted  aa  such.    It  promotes  good  feeling;    but  I  thmk 
tnat,  so  far  as  a  mere  expression  of  sentiment  is  concerned 
a  preference  of  twelve  and  a  half  per  cent,  would  have 
been  just  as  effective  as  the  highest  preference.     It  has 
wrought  consequences  that  are  not  such  as  we  can  felicitate 
ourselves  upon,  because  it  has  reduced  the  protection  enjoyed 
by  certam  manufacturing  industries   below   the  point  at 
which  protection  should  stand.  ^ 

For  this  reason  I  thmk  it  would  have  been  a  commendable 
t^  ji?Tlf  "^f,.^  ,^«  "^^  '^  the  tariff  this  session 
\i  ^^■JuT^'^''"''  °^  ^^^  ''°^"^"  industries.  However, 
it  IS  difficult  for  a  government  to  meddle  with  the  tariff 
It  was  specially  natural  for  the  government  to  shrink  from 
mterfenng  with  the  tariff  in  this  case,  when  it  ^ed^ 
mtention,  after  the  London  conference  is  held  and  certain 

re^t  rf;''*?'^?°  *^/*  ^^  "^*y  '^^^  '^here  we  are,  to 
revise  the  fiscal  pohcy  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Clarke— When  was  that  avowal  made? 
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Mr.  CHARLTOJf-I  think  we  had  from  the  Minuiter  of 
Finance  (Hon.  W.  S.  Fielding)  practicaUy  the  statement 
that  while  the  tanff  would  not  be  taken  up  and  changes 
made  this  session,  it  would  receive  the  attention  of  the  mv- 
emment  another  session.  And  I  do  not  think,  if  it  should 
receive  the  attention  of  the  government,  that  the  government 
can  faU  to  rectify  certain  abuses  that  now  exist. 

I,  of  course,  differ  in  opinion  from  the  Minister  of  Finance 
because  it  seems  to  me  that  the  proper  time  to  stop  a  leak 
m  the  roof  is  when  it  leaks.  But  that  is  a  mere  matter  of 
opinion,  and  we  shall  have  the  matter  adjusted  Utter  on 
and  m  a  way,  I  trust,  satisfactory  to  all. 

It  is  evidently  the  intention  of  the  government  to  carefuUy 
consider  all  these  questions.    It  is  evidentiy  the  intention 
of  the  government  to  see  what  will  be  the  outcome  of  the 
conference  to  be  held  in  London,  before  making  any  change 
m  the  tariflf.    If  is  evidently  their  intention  to  place  them- 
selves, first  of  all,  in  the  position  of  knowing  aU  the  conditions 
and  being  able  to  deal  mtelligently  with  the  fiscal  questions 
that  may  confront  them  when  this  House  is  convened  again 
In  the  meantune,  I  hope  the  Minister  of  Fmance  iDMMj- 
ticular  wiU  ask  himself   the  question  and  wiU  proceed  to 
make   mvestigations   for   the    purpose   of   answering   this 
question   satisfactorily  to  hb  own  mind:    Why  are  nearly 
all  the  nations  of  Christendom  protective  nations  except 
Great  Bntam?    Is  it  some  insane  fatuity  that  prompts 
these  countries  to  adopt  protection?    Are  they  utterly  ig- 
norant  of  what  pertains  to  their  best  intereg**?    Are  they 
rushmg  blindly  and  madly  upon  a  course  that  will  land  them 
m  serious  difl5cultie8  and  ruin?    Why,  it  m  natural  fora  great 
nation  to  desire  to  be  self-sustaiaing,  to  desire  to  create 
withm  Its  own  borders  every  variety  of  industry,  to  seek  to 
attain  that  position  where  it  will  be  mdependent,  where  it 
will  have  every  branch  of  business  carried  on  and  every 
vanety  of  working-man  emjrfoyed  in  these  various  branches; 
and  this  realization  may  be  attained— must  be  attuned— 
at  the  cost  of  some  sacrifice.    The  question  is  whether  the 
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result  ia  worth  the  sacrifice.    Is  it  worth  the  whUe  of  a  Mtion 

:^vr  ^;^!;?  "^  ^*-  for  ts:sajofT^^ 

How,  St  thia  moment,  is  Great  Britain  standimt  ud  animt 
Sr^'  l^??  rf  P«.t«ti™,  0.  the  part  oKylZ 
nation  with  which  she  haa  commercial  tian«acS>r^ 
^nuunt«nmg  her  reUtive  podtion  of  t^Ty^'  ", 
a.  Ao  comm«d  even  of  her  own  market.?    SteZTt 

f«^'totr"otn°'mS:?  'Slr'T-  ""  ''™  "»"- 
m*rlr«f  ♦!,»  1,  J  ™"Ket8.    She  meets  in  every  common 

Z^  t.^  ^^  bitter  competition  of  Germa^r  andtS 
S  tTL^L  s^l^^^^t^irU-  obtainefcoCn^S 

Son  IfL^    "^^  ®^^  '^  «^^«  G^«**  Britain™. 

^f.  fi4  n  "^"^  manufacturers.  In  our  common 
markets  tcHiay,  Germany  and  the  United  States  are  th^ 
formidable  competitors  of  Great  Britain 

♦h«r!i  ^  *'"''  ^**  '^*'°"«'  are  their  institutions  and 

Sen?  S;ri''  ^  ':;i^"*'°^  ^"'"^  *^«  f'^^  trade^eas  of 
Cobden?    Not  at  aU.    These  competitors  of  Great  Brite^ 

^7^^  rfK*^.''^  '  stringent'i.d  effectiv^^S^ 
^  thT^"    *?^  mauguration,  adoption  and  contimaLS 

tL^nrJt"^'  ^^  "^^T  ^°"^^  '^^^^^  »^ve  attained^ 
position  they  occupy  to-day 

in^  U^^'SJ^  ^'t  '**'^*'"''  ^  ^^  ^««*  °f  protection 
m  ttte  Umted  States,  the  country  with  which  we  have  the 

most  mtmuite  trade  rations,  with  which  we  Zstm  the 

uture  have  the  most  mtimate  tnide  relation^,  Zcolt^ 

that  wih  have  more  influence  on  our  destiny  thii  a^  Z^t 

of  the  world,  m  aU  probabiHty.  j'  "-^i^u  au  ine  rest 
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Mr.  Clarkb— Notwithstanding  the  preference? 
Mb.   Charlton— Notwithstanding  any  other   influences 
which  may  intervene.    The  protective  policy  of  the  United 
States,  I  am  free  to  say,  has  wrou^^t  many  evils  in  that 
country. 
An  Hon.  Mbmbkr — It  is  doing  so  now. 
Mr.  Charmon— Yes,  I  admit  the  truth  of  that  assertion. 
These  evils  have  been  wrou^t  by  the  fact  that  the  protective 
policy  of  the  United  States,  the  instrument  they  use,  they 
applied  with  too  great  rigour;   that,  where  moderate  duties, 
such  as  we  have  in  Canada,  were  sufficient,  they  adopted 
extravagant  duties;  where  a  thirty  per  cent,  duty  was  enough, 
they  would  have,  perhaps,  sixty  per  cent,  or  seventy-five  per 
cent.    And  manufacturers  in  the  United  States,  where  they 
have  been  able  to  combine,  have  been  in  a  position  to  charge 
the  domestic  conajamer  very  much  higher  prices  thui  they 
could  afiford  to  export  for,  and  did  export  for.    These  evils 
are  the  consequences  of  the  application  of  the  system  in  a  way 
which  was  beyond  the  means  required  for  the  development 
of  the  industries  of  the  country.    But,  notwithstanding  this, 
it  would  be  folly  to  deny  or  to  attempt  to  minimise  the  efifects 
which  protection  has  produced  in  the  United  States,  a  coun- 
try which,  to-day,  is  the  greatest  manufacturing  nation  on  the 
face  of  the  globe;  a  country  which  last  year  produced  more 
goods  than  Great  Britain  and  France  combined;    a  country 
which  produced,  last  year,  $13,000,000,000  worth  of  manu- 
factures;  a  country  which,  last  year,  exported  $400,000,000 
worth  of  manufactures;    a  country  which  is  increasing  its 
export  of  manufactures  with  marvellous  rapidity.    AU  theue 
things,  whether  they  make  a  desirable  consummation  or  not, 
are  the  results  of  the  system  of  protection  which  has  been 
in  vogue  in  the  United  States  for  over  forty  years. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  see  what  the  condition  of  the 
American  export  and  import  trade  has  been  anterior  to  the 
period  of  protection  and  succeeding  the  adoption  of  protec- 
tion. I  (Lraw  the  line  between  the  two  periods  at  1875. 
True,  the  Morr"  tariff  was  passed  in  1861,  but  the  Qvil  War 
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E./rr"'^^*^  ■»  I  take  the  year  im  „  tfeS 

of  these  balances  was  S2  i  (V)  rwi  nnn     i.  ?**"'P'*   amount 
loni   ;«     «»»»"*^B  was  •i5,i8O,U00,000.    Now,  from  1875  to 

l^L  r"°^  °^  twenty-six  years.    During  that  timT 

there  were  twenty-two  yeare  when  the  balancTf  f  Sde  Z 

a^'Xr^^^^^rr^rra^S^^"^ 

ga^««l  169,000,000.  In  the  last  four  years  the  favonrfwl 
baWs  of  trade  in  the  United  Sta  J^^'tJ^'^^** 
000,000.    Last  year,  the  balance  of  tradTb  fa^ur  nV^'" 

of  that  voor  «,„  *u  J  .  ^"'  *"^  census  returns 
01  tnat  year  gave  the  production  of  manufactures  in  tZ 
United  States  as  $1,885  861  000     Tn  i^  T        ^   . 

of  manufactures  was  i^CWoCooo  ^'  "  P"^"*'^^" 
facturps  in  ihi.  J^  •^•''W",uuu  000.    The  mcreaae  of  manu- 

imTX  *'''',P«."^  ^^  at  the  rate  of  688  per  cent  In 
I860,  the  population  of  the  United  States  waTsi !SSo;0(»! 
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in  1890,  it  was  76,000,000.  The  increase  of  population  in 
that  period,  therefore,  was  145  per  cent.  These  figures  tell 
their  own  story,  and  that  story  is  that  protection  has  not  been 
a  faUure  in  the  United  States;  that  story  is  that  the  United 
States  has  become  the  wealthiest  nation  in  the  world,  the 
greatest  manufacturing  nation  in  the  world,  perhaps  the  most 
powerful  nation  in  the  worid,  a  nation  with  its  industries 
developed  to  the  fullest  extent,  a  nation  supplying  its  own 
wants  and  seeking  the  markets  of  the  world,  a  nation  with 
an  educated  class  of  operatives,  capable  of  performing  a 
great  amount  of  work— for  it  is  said  that,  notwithstanding 
the  high  rate  of  wages  in  the  United  States,  the  dollar  wiU 
purchase  more  work  there  in  the  line  of  manufactures  than 
in  any  other  coimtry. 

Now,  the  United  States  has  reached  a  position  where  these 
excessive  rates  of  protection  are  unnecessary,  where  protec- 
tion can  be  dispensed  with,  as  she  can  compete  with  every 
other  country  in  the  world  on  equal  terms,  and  without  favour 
either  in  hex  own  markets  or  in  the  markets  of  the  world. 

I  have  given  more  particularly  and  m  detail  the  results 
of  protection  in  the  United  States,  but  the  fact  that  this 
policy  has  been  adopted  and  is  continued  in  Germany,  Russia 
and  France  is  evidence,  I  think,  that  it  must  be  producing 
practical  resulte  in  the  same  line,  or  it  would  be  repudiated 
in  those  countries. 

Now,  I  come  to  the  consideration  of  our  own  trade  relations 
with  the  United  States.  I  think,  sir,  the  spirit  of  the  Ameri- 
can policy  towards  us  should  affect  the  spirit  that  we  show 
towards  the  United  States  and  our  policy  towards  them. 
I  state  as  a  fact  in  my  belief  that,  whatever  would  be  ab^ 
stractly  desirable,  concrete  conditions  should  govern  our 
action  rather  than  theories,  and  that  the  poUcy,  the  conduct, 
the  spirit  of  the  United  States  towards  us  should  have  a 
direct  influence  upon  our  action,  conduct  and  spirit  towards 
the  United  States. 

What  have  been  the  salient  features  of  the  policy  of  the 
United  States  towards  Canada?    In  1864,  we  secured  from 
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SALTS'* ''?^'f'''';*~**^*^'y-  """^t  treaty  remam- 
edrn  opemtion  for  twdye  yeam.  Under  ita  operation  our 
•xport  trade  with  the  United  States  quadrunled  and  ««r 
taport  trade  with  the  United  States  ^ilZST'inl^" 
the  same  proportion.  That  treaty  conferred  upon  b^S 
countn^  unmi«d  blessings.  Although  our  exp^rtoto  the 
UmtedStotes  were  slighUy  in  excess  of  our  impSts  thTtwaJ 
owmg  to  the  exwtence  of  the  CivU  War  in  the  Unit^  StoteT 
and  an  abnormal  demand  for  animal  products  and  farm  pr^ 

mft?;™  K  >  'i"*  VT^  *^*'  ^^"^  ^  ^"  ^  ended ^d 
matters  had  adjusted  themselves  to  their  usual  level  our 
unportations  from  the  United  States  would  at  iS  h^ve 
equalled  our  exports  to  that  country. 

Now  that  treaty  was  abrogated  in  1866  without  cause 
t"^.^  *  ?V°'.«p¥°'  abrogated  in  face  of  the  fact  thai 
to  offset  the  exhibition  in  the  Canadian  Assembly  at  Quebec 

fi^t  m  the  Union  armies,  and  that  the  gi«at  mass  of  the 
people  of  Canada  sympathized  with  the  North.  I  sav  in 
yKw  of  these  facts,  that  that  treaty  was  abrogated  avowedly 

^r/  T'  «*«?  f^Wtion  of  sympathy^th  the  S 
m  the  Canadian  legislature. 

Th^!°ffT*  ?;?*  ^  ^^""^  ^  *^«^  *^«  ^««  of  the  treaty. 
They  admitted  that  it  might  perhaps  be  advisable  to  enlarL 
te  provisions,  to  mclude  among  the  articles  for  reciprocS 
mterchange,  certam  manufactured  articles.  They  were  readv 
to  consent  to  any  proposition  within  reason  rather  than 
have  that  treaty  abrogated.  They  were  spumed;  no  pro- 
positions were  entertained;  the  fiat  of  the  United  StTtes 
had  gone  forth  that  the  treaty  must  be  abrogated.  The 
fedmg  m  the  country  with  regard  to  the  Alabama  matter, 

that  rendered  it  impossible  to  secure  any  arrangement  tiMit 
would  save  the  treaty.  -e  "«=  «-  •*»!, 

fjj^'^.  thirty-five  years  since  the  abrogation  of  that 
treaty,  what  has  been  the  policy  of  the  United  States?  Thev 
have  contmuaUy  and  continuously,  consistentiy  and  per- 
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rirtently,  foUowed  a  policy  of  repreerion.    They  have  .ought 

d^ti^  nV^r^'^'  "*  ^^'  ^'^'^  ^orth  (if  the  pro. 
ducUons  of  Canada;  we  sent  to  them  in  1901,  aside  from 

r^Z^H**^'  ^.i^  ^*  amount-trade  had  r^JZ 
JtaU^  durmg  all  these  yea«.    That  was  their  policy 

What  was  our  policy  towards  them?  We  had  a  scale 
of  duties  of  about  fifteen  per  cent,  on  their  manufact^ 
articles  we  rau«d  those  duties  in  1876  to  seventeen  and  aS 
per  cent.;    we  raised  them  under  the  policy  of  protection 

th!t^if.nf  ^""^'^^^y  in^Powd  upon  our  exportations  to 

liSLlTJ^;-  "^^  'f^^'  "^^'^  "  ^^"^  P°««y'  with  as 
ai^e  a  reduction  made  m  our  duties  as  is  possible  U>  make- 

.tnPL^  K*^  -^  ^  '^^^"^  *°  make-their  duties  are 
Btm  as  high  agam  as  our  own.  And  in  consequence  of  that, 
while  our  exports  to  the  United  States  have  remined  station^ 

^'d^C^^TJTJ^  ^"^"^  States  have  risen  f«,m 
«28,O0O,O0O  m  1866  to  1119,000,000  in  1901.    While  in  1866 

;:^d  tL^r.'f.r''^  T'  °'  ''^  products  i^  mi 
7^^^  ^  ^^^  °'°'*  *^  18,000,000  worth;  we  had 

'll^  °  R  f  *  kV"™  r^^"*'*^  *°  °"^  th'"l  °f  what  it  was 
m  1866.    But,  while  we  have  given  them  a  larger  market  for 

i^~jT  P"^"'*"  *^  *^y  «*^«  "«'  while^e  ir?e 
mcreased  om"  miportotions  to  threefold,  ahnost  fourfold, 
what  they  were  m  1866,  they  still  continue  this  deliberate 
pohcy  of  shutting  us  out  of  their  markets  "«"'^«^te 

Now,  what  are  we  going  to  do?    Of  course  our  tariff  to-dav 
dws  net  exactiy  suit  the  United  State8;-they  would  rather 

^''nll^r^R  f  .fr  .^'  ^"«  *^^™  ^^^"te  contTcJ  o 
our  market     But  the  tariff  suits  the  United  States  about 
as  well  as  they  can  ever  expect  any  tariff  of  ours  to  suit  them 
It  smts  them  so  weU  that  they  have  control  of  our  markets 

Z^^'l^''    '^  '"^^  *^""  «°  ^^^  that  whUe  we  are 
their  thu^  best  customer  m  the  world,  their  custom,  so  far 
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M  we  are  concerned,  is  of  comparatively  small  value  indeed. 
And  what  we  want  to  do  is  to  avoid  earning  their  contempt 
by  refusing  to  stand  this  kind  of  treatment.  And  how  shall 
we  do  that?  WeU,  we  want  to  place  ourselves  in  a  good 
tradmg  position,  in  a  position  where  we  have  got  something 
to  offer  in  return  for  something  that  we  ask.  We  have  got 
nothing  to  offer  now  except  that  we  mig^t  enlarge  our  free 
list,  which  is  already  too  large.  We  might  let  down  the  ban, 
which  are  already  too  k>w,  while  our  neighbour  has  a  stake- 
and-rider  fence  in  front  of  us.  But  it  is  not  desirable  to  do 
this. 

My  honourable  friend  the  Minister  of  Trade  and  Commerce, 
(Sir  Richard  Cartwright)  I  suppose,  does  not  sympathii^ 
with  my  ideas.    I  wouW  not  expect  that  the  honourable 
gentlenaan  would  do  so  fully,  for  I  do  not  think  that  he  would 
voluntarily  incur  the  odium  of  inconsistency  that  wouW  at- 
tach to  him  if  he,  who  refused  to  advance  the  duties  in  1876 
by  two  and  a  half  per  cent,  to  allay  the  protectionist  senti- 
ment, were  to  go  as  far  as  I  am  prepared  to  go  to-day,     I 
think  he  will  maintain  his  consistency,  naU  his  colours  to  the 
mast,  and  sink,  colours  and  all,  if  it  is  necessary  to  do  so 
I  was  very  much  pleased  with  his  speech  the  other  night! 
I  endorse  fully  his  admirable  forecast  of  what  would  probably 
have  been  the  policy  of  the  Mackenaie  administration  if  it 
had  continued  in  power.    The  common-sense  policy  for  the 
North-West  was  holding  the  land  for  the  setUer  and  the  con- 
struction of  a  Canadian  railway  to  be  owned  by  the  govern- 
ment, and  I  thmk  the  country  would  have  profited  vastly 
by  the  continuance  of  Mr.  Mackenzie  in  power,  even  if  he  did 
not  raise  the  duties  two  and  a  half  per  cent.    Then  I  admired 
the  honourable  gentleman's  justification,— plausible,  to  say 
the  least,— of  the  increase  of  the  expenditure  under  this  ad- 
mmistration.    I  do  not  think  that  matter  could  have   been 
prMented  in  a  better,  a  more  mgenious,  a  more  convincing 
light  than  that  m  which  it  was  presented  by  him.    I  think, 
so  far  as  the  honourable  gentleman  and  myself  are  concerned 
that  we  might  honestly  reach  different  conclusions  in  measur- 
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ing  the  effect  of  recent  developments  and  influences     It  is 

Deiieveasldo,  I  respect  his  convictions.    It  is  not  necessarv 
or  me  to  beheve  exactly  as  he  does,  and  I  trust  that  h^S 

KoeT  nof  Th«^^  ^'''''  ^''^  ^''^  resentment;  perha^ 

JSlylVfly  "  '  "^^^^^  '°^  ^  ^«  consider  ^^, 

And  just  here,  by  way  of  parenthesis,  I  may  refer  to  a  sf  orv 

my  honourable  friend  told,  a  stoiy  in  whichT^  to  S 

extent  as  one  of  the  character.    The  honouraW^gltlem^ 

said  that  I  was  a  very  devout  man,  that  I  had  ftated^ 

several  occasions  m  the  House  that  I  was     M  1^1  T 

affinn,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  I  never  JdZ' seZ^  L^t^' 

or  on  one  occasion,  in  this  House  that  I  wrrve^dTout' 

TrJ'^^at  si^Ir  T^^'^'f  '""t  ^^^^^^  '^  ThTa 
tel^n^n  i  i*  "^  7^^  ^^  ^^-  Speaker,  that  I  have 

taken  m  charge,  and  to  the  best  of  my  abihty  promoted^H 

urg^certam  legislation  in  this  House"^   One  bUI  I  did  Xr 
a  long  struggle   succeed  m  getting  upon  the  statute-bo^ 
I  took  up  another  subject  and  I  did  ^^t  succeed  vdth  tSt 
confid    "^^r /'^''^^'  ^-  Speaker,-!  say  S  to  vo^il" 

bU^  fw  7^  ^""J^'  ^""^^^  *^t  i^  taking  charge  of  ?heS 
bills,  that  I  was  doing  a  most  unpopular  thme  ^  l^Z 

ksmg  ca^te  with  my  feUow-membere,  that  I  wa!  m^I  T 

I  ^  ?^^!'}  °^  "^'^"^^-  I  f^it  t^t  from  th^  r^fnd  T 
certamly  did  not  go  mto  this  for  the  sake  of  ^u^J 
I  fought  one  bill  pei^istently,  and  I   thi4    oZSy 

ZiiruT^anfrr-    ^  J^^^^^^he  other  bm  in  ^Z^ 
way  imtU  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  success  was  hope^ 

and  then  I  abandoned  it.  So  far  as  any  political  rS„,^' 
meZ  ""'"^  ^  '''  '""'^  ''  popularity  L"  "^1 
^a  get  It  and  it  has  been  to  me,  as  far  as  mv  Dosition  in  thi« 
Hot^  IS  concerned,  midoubtedly  a  detri^enrffeirtS 
to  be  the  case  then  and  I  feel  it  still     Tn  tJ^Ia  /  T    1 
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a  good  sense  of  humoiir,  but  he  was  guUty  of  attributing  the 
vision  of  some  person  to  me.    I  told  the  story  as  being  the 
vision  that  somebody  else  had.    I  never  had  a  vision  myself 
and  I  do  not  ever  expect  to  have  one.    If  I  were  asked  to 
tell  the  story  again  and  to  make  the  application  now,  I  should 
say  that  the  probabUity  would  be  that  the  person  havmg 
the  vision  would  see  the  souls  hung  up  to  dry,  because  they 
were  too  green  to  burn,  of  men  who  were  satisfied  with  our 
present  trade  relations  with  the  United  States  and  intended 
to  permit  them  to  contmue,  and  who  had  no  idea  of  resenting 
the  conduct  of  the  country  which  treats  us  in  such  a  manner. 
I  gave  very  careful  attention  and  consideration  to  the 
speech  of  the  honourable  leader  of  the  Opposition  (Mr.  R  L 
Borden).   I  must  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  I  entirely  disapprove 
of  his  position  on  the  reciprocity  question.    I  am  sorry  to  see 
an  attempt  to  create  m  this  country  a  sentiment  adverse 
to  the  securing  of  reciprocity  with  the  United  States  upon 
fair  and  reasonable  terms.    We  are  two  countries,  existing 
Bide  by  side,  with  the  same  boundary  for  4,000  miles,  each 
of  us  possessing  about  3,000,000  square  mUes  of  the  North 
American  contment,  with  raUways  binding  us  together,  with 
watercourses  serving  as  a  boundary  between  the  two  coun- 
tnes  and  mviting  communication,  with  geographical  condi- 
tions between  the  two  countries  knitting  us  closely  together 
with  a  similarity  of  races,  laws,  religion  and  institutions.' 
i^cticaUy  one   people,   nature   designed   that   these   two 
ffpeat  countries  should  have  mtimate  trade  relations;    and 
the  mgenuity  of  adverse  and  hostUe  fiscal  legislation  has  not 
been  able  to  prevent  a  large  development  of  intercommuni- 
cation between  these  countries.    If  we  place  the  fiscal  rela- 
tions of  these  two  countries  upon  a  mutuaUy  fau-  basis  we 
shaU  have  an  enormous  development  of  commerce,  and  one 
which  would  be  profitable  and  advantageous  to  both  peoples 
alike. 

We  have  obtained  a  very  satisfactory  development  of 
trade  with  Great  Britain.  We  have  buUt  up  an  export  trade 
m  farm  products  with  that  country  of  a  most  satisfactory 
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character.    We  owe  to  Great  Britain    fair  treatment,  fra- 
ternal treatment,  but  it  is  not  necessary  for  us  to  confine 
our  attempts  to  create  a  profitable  market  to  one  country 
or  one  hemisphere;  and  while  Great  Britain  with  her  40  000  - 
000  mhabitants  is  a  good  market,  we  compete  in  that  mkrke't 
with  all  the  nations  of  the  world,  and  we  compete  upon  con- 
ditions which  place  us,  in  some  cases,  at   a  disadvantage 
We  cannot  reach  the  markets  of  England  as  easily  as  can 
^aTJ'n^  Germany,  or  Russia,  but  the  United  States  with 
7b,U00,000  inhabitants  is  at  our  doors.    We  can  reach  the 
markets  of  that  country  with  a  facility  and  ease  that  no  other 
country  can.    We  have  here  almost  within  telephone  call 
—yes,  within  telephone  call— teeming  miUions  of  people  in 
great  centres  of  population  and  markets  that  we  can  reach 
more  readily  than  even  the  states  of  the  West.    For  people 
to  say  that  we  do  not  want  trade  relations  with  this  coun- 
try, that  we  do  not  want  reciprocity,  that  we  will  throw  the 
whole  thing  over  and  sacrifice  this  great  American  trade 
18  preposterous  nonsense.    What  we   want  of  the  United 
States  is  not  non-intercourse,  not  repression,  but  fair  play 
a  chance  to  get  into  their  markets  on  as  good  terms  as  those 
on  which  they  get  into  ours, 
Mr.  Clarke— How  do  you  hope  to  get  it? 
Mr.  CHARLTON-If  we  cannot  get  it,  we  can  do  the  other 
thing.    If  we  have  to  do  the  other  thing  we  wiU  do  it  but  I 
would  deprecate  it.    I  would  adopt  the  other  cours^  only 
as  a  last  resort.    There  is  one  thing  to  be  borne  in  mind  in 
connection  with  this  American  trade.    If  we  adopt  a  system 
of  protection  in  Canada,  we  do  it  for  the  purpose  of  manu- 
facturing m  our  own  country  the  goods  that  we  import  from 
abroad,  of  having  in  our  own  country  the  artisans  who  pro- 
duce these  goods,  so  that  we  can  feed  them.    One  thing  that 
affords  us  a  cause  of  complaint  against  the  United  States 
IS  that  we  import  over  $60,000,000  worth  of  manufactures 
from  that  country,  and  we  are  not  aUowed  to  send  to  them 
even  a  small  portion  of  the  food  that  the  operatives  who 
produce  these  goods  consume.    What  we  want  is  a  chance 
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to  reach  that  already  created  market.  If  we  go  to  work 
to  create  a  market  we  can  do  it,  but  it  will  not  be  as  valuable 
a  market,  and  it  wiU  take  years  and  a  vast  sum  of  money 
to  make  it.  If  we  can  get  access  to  the  market  of  the  United 
States,  to  the  market  that  has  been  created  by  a  period 
of  forty  years  of  protection,  will  it  not  be  better  to  attempt 
to  do  that  than  to  attempt  to  create  a  market  ourselves? 

The  condition  of  trade  between  these  two  countries  at  the 
present  time  warrants  us  in  saying  to  the  United  States: 
Give  us  reciprocity  in  natural  products;— not  that  we  will 
promise  you  any  mitigation  of  our  tariff  system;— we  will 
not  agree  to  put  a  single  article  more  on  the  free  list;— we 
wiU  not  agree  to  reduce  our  duties;— we  are  entitled,  on 
the  basis  of  the  conditions  as  they  exist  to-tlay,  to  recip- 
rocity in  natural  products.  If  we  can  get  it,  it  is  all  right; 
if  we  cannot,  we  cannot  get  what  we  are  entitled  to." 

If  we  can  get  it  what  would  be  the  result?    Would   it  be 
worth  whUe?    Some  honourable  gentlemen  on  the  other  side 
of  the  House  wiU  say  no,  I  presume.    I  cannot  agree  with 
that  view  of  the  case.    If  we  could  get  reciprocity  we  would 
have  free  coal.    We  imported  last  year  nearly    3,000,000 
tons  of  bituminous  coal  for  manufactures  and  railways, 
and  this  paid  a  duty  of  fifty-three  cents  per  ton.    If  we  had 
reciprocity  this  coal  would  come  in  free  and  we  would  send 
to  the  United  States  a  much  larger  amount  than  we  send 
now     Wc  sent  last  year  nearly  $5,000,000  worth  of  coal 
to  the  American  market;     we  would  vastly  increase  that 
business.    If  we  had  reciprocity  in  natural  products  we  would 
have  the  competition  of  American  buyers  here  for  the  pur- 
chase of  all  the  articles  we  sell  for  export— for  wheat,  for  oat- 
meal, for  flour,  for  cheese,  for  butter,  for  meats,  for  fish. 
And  the  competition  thus  created  in  the  matter  of  wheat,  for 
instance,  would  be  worth  more  to  the  producer  in  Canada 
than  a  five  per  cent,  preferential  duty  in  England  would  be. 
It  would  have  the  effect  of  raising  the  price  of  wheat   to  a 
greater  extent  than  five  per  cent,  preference,  because    it 
brings  in  active  competition,  and  it  would  be  impossible  to 
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thTot!  '!?1  *°r*/^  P"'"  ^^'^^-^^  ««^  '«  sometimes 
the  case-below  the  level  at  whic'i  it  should  be 

^f^^  T*!^"^  ^*^^  ^"^  increased  price  for  lumber  to  the  extent 
of  the  duty  we  now  pay.  We  would  have  a  vast  trade  in 
quajry  products  We  have,  aU  along  the  northern  shore 
of  the  Great  Lakes,  quarries  of  sandstone,  freestone,  granite, 
or  marble;   and  on  the  other  side  of  the  lakes  we  have  vas 

anrZll'^t'';  """r,'^^'  ^^'''^«°'  ^^troit,  Cleveland 
and  Buffalo    that  would  furnish  a  market  for  millions  of 
doUars  worth  of  these  quarry  products  where  we  now  do  not 
seU  a    on.    We  would  have  a  great  market  for  our  mine 
pnxlucts;   a  market  for  millions  of  tons  of  iron  ore,  besides 
TnH  \3^.         to  use  our^lves.    We  would  have  an  increased 
and  better  marke    for  fish;  and  we  would  have  a  market 
for  our  farm  products,  and  all  kinds  of  products,  in  these 
^eat  cities  which  have  congregated  in  them  many  miUions 
of  people  withm  easy  reach  of  m.    We  would  have  a  market 
m  these  cities  at  American  prices  whereas  now  we  have  to 
seU,  If  we  seU  at  aU,  less  the  exorbitant  duties  charged.    We 

^^J"f^^}^  ^^^f  ^'''  P"^P  ^'^^  ^''^  P^P^'-'  in  exchange! 
pc^sib  y,  for  free  pulp-wood.  Tn  .e  are  a  f^'of  the  advan- 
tages that  would  accrue  to  CanacU  from  reciprocal  free  trade 
m  natural  products. 

Our  trade  with  Great  Britain  has  bee-,  built  up  by  the 
adoption  of  busmess  methods,  by  cold  storage,  by  pushing 
our  trade  mtelhgently,  efficiently,  energeticaUy.  The  ^me 
course  pursued  with  regard  to  the  United  States,  if  we  had 
access  to  that  market,  would  buUd  up  an  enormous  trade 
ux..  *^**  country,  and  would  add  incalculably  to  the 
wealth  and  prosperity  of  Canada. 

My  honourable  friend,  the  leader  of  the  Opposition,  tells 
us  m  his  resolution  that  he  is  in  favour  of  « reciprocaltrade 
preference  withm  the  emph-e."  What  does  that  mean? 
What  would  hteraUy  "reciprocal  trade  preference"  be 
between  Canada  and  Great  Britain?  Great  Britain  admits 
everythmg  we  send  there  free  of  duty-manufactm-es, 
natural  products,  acything  and  everythmg.    A  reciprocal 
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preference  for  us  would  be  to  admit  free  everything  coming 
here  from  England.  Is  that  what  is  meant  by  the  resolution? 
Of  course  that  is  a  policy  that  would  be  highly  satisfactory 
to  England,  but  would  it  be  satisfactory  to  Canada?  That 
is  literally  a  reciprocal  trade  preference  between  the  two 
countries.  You  cannot  have  it.  We  never  can  have  it. 
What  does  the  leader  of  the  Opposition  mean?  Does  he 
mean  that  England  is  to  readopt  the  Com  Laws? 

Mr.  Pope— Yes. 

Mr.  Charlton— Well,  I  hope  that  is  correct.  I  would  not 
object  to  seeing  the  Com  Laws  readopted  and  preferential 
duties  imposed  on  wheat  and  lumber  in  favour  of  the  colonies. 
But  does  any  man  here  suppose  that  England  is  going  to  do 
that— that  is,  to  the  extent  of  affording  us  any  tangible 
advantage?  Five  per  cent,  would  be  a  mere  bagateUe,  a 
bauble.  Ten  per  cent,  might  be  of  some  little  advantage 
in  wheat  and  lumber,  but  anythmg  less  than  ten  per  cent, 
would  not  be  worth  consideration. 

Then  as  a  corollary  and  necessary  adjunct  to  this  policy 
of  reciprocity  in  preference  within  the  empire  comes  the  ques- 
tion of  imperial  defence.  A  great  many  men  are  so  ardent 
in  their  imperial  predilections  that  they  want  to  see  some 
kind  of  a  legislative  or  defensive  union  existing  between 
Great  Britain  and  her  colonies;  some  central  authority  that 
will  designate  what  we  shall  pay  and  what  we  shall  do.  Now, 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  Canada  should  preserve  absolute 
autonomy.  The  union  between  this  country  and  Great 
Britam  is  a  union  of  sentiment.  The  aid  we  have  givea 
to  Great  Britam  in  her  emergency  of  the  South  African  war 
has  been  voluntarUy  rendered.  Sir,  while  we  are  ready 
to  make  sacrifices,  while  we  cherish  the  feelings  we  do  to- 
wards the  mother  country,  we  can  never  allow  the  mother 
country,  or  anybody  else  to  say  how  much  we  must  do. 
It  must  rest  upon  our  own  voluntary  decision. 

We  realize  the  importance  of  this  imperial  connection. 
We  realize  the  importance  of  the  English  market  that  takes 
eighty-two  per  cent,  of  our  agricultural  products.    We  can- 
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not  afford  to  let  Great  Britain  be  blotted  out.  Why  sir 
If  It  comes  to  a  question  of  life  and  death,  Canada  would 
pve  her  last  man  and  her  hwt  dollar  to  avert  that  calamity 
But  we  cannot  put  ourselves  in  a  position  in  which  we  shall 
be  deprived  of  the  mitiative  in  deciding  what  we  shaU  do. 

We  have  already  made  sacrifices,  sacrifices  of  greater  con- 
sequence than  18  generally  imagined,  for  imperial  purposes. 
The  Canadian  Pacific  RaUway  is  reaUy  an  imperial  Wd 
Every  dollar  expended  in  that  road  accrues  to  the  advantage 
of  the  Bntwh  empire.    That  is  a  military  road;    a  milit^ 
avenue  of  the  greatest  importance  to  England.    If  the  time 
ever  comrs  when  the  question  arises  as  to  whether  this  coun- 
try shall  be  blotted  out  or  not,  we  shall  have  to  do  the  business 
of  defending  ourselves  to  a  large  extent.     That  emergency 
will  never  confront  us,  except  in  case  of  war  with  the  United 
States.    And  m  case  of  war  with  the  United  States  is  it  to  be 
supposed  that  Canada  would  make  smaller  sacrifices,  would 
make  less  exertions,  than  England  would?     Why,  sir.  we 
wodd  have  to  put  forth  superhuman  exertions.    The  biunt 
would  fall  upon  us.    I  repeat  that  Canada  should  never  put 
hei^lf  m  a  position  where  she  would  lose  her  autonomy 
-  ~:  f^^e^  the  resources  for  a  great  nation;  we  wiU  become 
a  great  ration.    It  should  be  our  object  to  make  this  a  na- 
tion that  wiU  be  an  example  to  the  world-a  nation  possessing 
the  best  institutions  and  the  best  laws  and  the  fieestpopu- 
^on.    We  have  a  territory  that  gives  us  room  for  100,000,- 
000  people     We  do  not  want  to  play  second-fiddle  to  any 
one.    We  do  not  want  to  be  put  into  a  position  of  a  fifth 
wheel  .0  a  coach  m  any  combination.    So  much  for  these 
questions  of  reciprocal  conditions  withm  the    empire    of 
reciprocity  with  the  United  States  upon    reasonable  and 
favourable  conditions,  and  of  imperial  defence. 

Now,  It  has  been  said,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  reaUy  this  great 
import  trade  from  the  United  States  is  a  trade  that  we  c^ot 
dispense  with;  that  although  it  is  very  large  yet  aU  these 
unports  are  indispensable  to  us;  that  we  take  them  from 
the  United  States  because  we  have  to  have  them,  and  that 
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there  is  no  help  for  us;  that  they  may  take  more  or  they  may 
take  less  from  us,  but  we  must  take  from  them  all  that  we 
now  import.  Now,  our  total  free  imports  from  the  United 
States  amount  to  $56,000,000,  or,  eliminating  coin  and  bul- 
lion, $53,549,000.  Of  this  list  of  articles  that  we  import  free 
from  the  United  States  the  indispensable  articles  include 
the  following: — 

Raw  Cotton mj  m^,  «,» 

Tobacco  Leaf i  7S1  *m 

Wool 1,7^0,089 

HideoaiidSkiM  ;!'.!!!! ■,■.■.■.;";; 2di9  907 

Anthracite  Coal .' 7  m^'qSA 

Coke i,v23,voo 

Hardw^"  knd  Mkiiufkrtu^'  of-Axe  HMdiw,       ®^®'®" 

Spokea,  FeUoes,  etc 1  500  000 

Miacellaneoiu  articles ,[[    2'000'000 

'^°^ f 21, 377,852 

Thus  there  are  $21,377,000  worth  of  indispensable  arti- 
cles which  we  import  from  the  United  States  out  of  the  free 
list  of  $53,500,000;  and  on  that  free  list  there  are  the  foUow- 
ing  articles  which  we  can  dispense  with:— 

Indian  Com m  .oa  to. 

Flaxseed :::::; ^^^11 

Miscellaneous  Articles .' i  Sn'Sn 

Free  Manufactures ::;;::::::  il:ooo:ooo 

^°*^ 126,146,877 

This  leaves  $6,000,000  of  the  imports  on  the  free  list  un- 
c  assified.  Possibly  one-half  of  these  we  could  dispense  with 
also. 

We  import  from  the  United  States  $65,000,000  worth  of 
manufactures,  of  which  $22,000,000  are  free  of  duty.  We 
can  produce  in  this  country  at  least  $40,000,000  worth  of  that 
list.  We  can  shut  off  the  imports  of  Indian  com,  flax  seed 
meats,  and  a  lot  of  other  things  in  the  food  line.  If  we  adopt 
a  policy  towards  the  United  States  as  stringent  as  theirs  is 
towards  us,  we  can  reduce  our  imports  from  the  United  States 
by  from  $50,000,000  to  $55,000,000,  and  bring  down  our  list 
of  imports  to  the  lean  and  beggarly  dimensions  of  our  list  of 
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exporte.    Sir,  we  do  not  desire  t^  do  this.    We  would  rather 
increase  our  exports  to  the  United  Star^  by  155,000,000 
This  diminishing  of  our  imports  is  a  heroic  remedy  which 
we  may  adopt  if  we  can  do  no  better;  but  we  want  to  do  better 
If  we  can;  and  the  terms  of  my  resolution  submitted  on  the 
twenty-fourth  of  February,  are  directly  along  that  line 
It  proposes  to  give  to  the  United  States  the  same  status 
in  our  markets  that  England  enjoys,  if  they  give  us  the  same 
treatment  that  England  does,  that  is,  the  free  admission  of 
our  natural  products.     Ii  proposes  to  give  to  the  United 
States  a  disability  of  forty  or  fifty  per  cent,  more  taxes  than 
Great  Britain  would  pay,  if  they  do  not  give  us  the  same 
as  Great  Britain  gives  us.    It  is  a  plain  and  simple  remedy 
We  are  not  called  upon  to  impose  it  just  now;   but  we  may 
as  well  talk  it  over  a  little  among  ourselves;  we  may  as  weU 
talk  it  over  a  little  with  the  United  States. 

I  have  thought  it  desirable  to  present  these  views  wherever 
an  opportunity  presented  itself.  I  have  done  it  at  various 
places  m  the  United  States  before  influential  audiences,  and 
I  have  never  done  it  without  producing  a  marked  effect. 
1  have  never  done  it  without  having  had  the  assurance  given 
to  me  that  this  question  had  not  been  understood,  that  my 
views  were  correct,  and  that  the  United  States  ought  to  do 
exactly  what  I  suggested  —  give  us  free  trade  in  natural 
products-and  if  they  did  not  do  that  they  would  have  no 
reason  to  complain  if  the  very  policy  which  I  have  foreshadow- 
ed were  adopted. 

We  want  to  continue  these  missionary  efforts  in  the  United 
States;  and  if  the  American  people  come  to  understand 
the  case,  they  wiU  take  a  different  position  from  what  they 
have  taken  in  ignorance  of  actual  conditions.  They  have 
been  led  to  suppose  that  the  United  States  market  was  essen- 
tial to  Canada,— that  we  Uved  and  moved  and  breathed  m 
their  favour.  We  want  them  to  understand  that  while 
the  United  States  takes  eight  per  cent,  of  our  exports,  Eng- 
land takes  eighty-two  per  cent;  we  want  to  let  them  know 
that  we  can  get  along  without  them;  and  if  we  take  pains 
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to  present  these  views  to  the  American  people,  we  shaU  have 
L       K?   f"*""''"^  '""^''^  •'^  'h«t  countr^  that  wiU  te 

For  these  reasons  I  have  no.  lost  hofxj  that  the  Joint  Hieh 
Comn»ss.on  has  not  yet  exhuuste,!  its  efforts  or  ceaLl  hs 
career  of  usefulness.  I  an.  in  a  ,K)sition  to  say  thlH  has 
had  a  career  of  usefulness.    I  cannot,  of  c^ums  disclo^ 

Joint  High  Conunission  meet  once  more.  I  am  anxious  to 
ascertam,  as  a  result  of  that  meeting,  whether  rerouostioi. 
can  be  satisfactorily  adjusted  or  not.  When  w^  ha ve  Z 
fimtely  settled  that,  one  way  or  the  other,  Isharknow  what' 
course  we  ought  to  pursue;   and  if  we  cannot  get  fair  olav 

not^ment  and    receive    the    contempt  of    the    American 

Thrse  views  and  arguments  are  submitted  simply  for  con- 
ideration.    As  I  said  before,  while  I  would  have  £  pleS 
to  see   he  government  make  some  concessions  toTtiSy^e 
demands  of  the  aggrieved  industries  of  this  coX  in  two 
or  three  cases  at  least,  yet  I  understand  how  diffi^^lt   and 
dangerous  a  task  it  is  to  reK,pen  a  tariff.    And  so  I  accept 
the  situation.    But  I  have  placed  my  view,  before  Jhe  S 
and  I  will  leave  my  statements  and  arguments  to  have  s^h 
weight  aa  they  may  with  the  members  of  the  government 
^enl    H  ul'™'  '°™^^'  ^^^^  '^'  conferencrSS  me  • 

stind  Thef  th  ''"'^  '""^  ^'^^^'y  *h*"  ^'  do  now  wher^we 
stend,  then  the  government  will  take  ita  course  and  decide 

decdi  whettr;;'"''' '"'  '^''^  "^'"^^  °^  ^^^^  ^o^^- 
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For  many  years  the  favourito  answer  of  political 
opponontH  to  any  argun.ent  I  .night  put  forwlrd  wa 
1.0  declaration  that  I  was  a  "  Yankee."  and  a  traitor 
to  Cana(hi.      My  early  association,  and.  in  later  life 
my  business  connections,  gave  me.  I  believe,  a  clearer 
view  than  many  Canadians  have  of  the  advkn^age  Tf 

Un  ted  States,  and.  as  in  other  matters  so  in  this  I 
spoke  my  mind  freely.  I  was  one  of  the  most  ard^n 
supporters  of  proposals  to  send  envoys  to  Washing- 
n."  th«T^°f '"'"  ^  reciprocity  treaty,  honestly  believ- 
ng  tha  ,  If  approached  in  a  fmnk,  friendly  and 
businesslike  way,  the  American  authorities  would 

nwJ,  'T*^'    '^'  ^"^'^^   ^^«"g^-      When    the 
Libera  party  came  into  power  in  Canada  in  1896   I 

certainly  expected  reciprocity  to  follow.      Though 
disappointed  at  the  delay,   I  recognized  that  the 
accumulated  difficulties  of  many  years  were  not  to  be 
overcome  without  some  expenditure  of  time     I  felt 
sure  of  success  when  the  International  Commission 
was  appomted  in  1«98,  and  being  one  of  the  four 
Canadian  representatives,   I  was  glad  to  think   I 
should  have  a  part  in  the  good  work.     But  I  found 
that  American  officials  and  politicians  did  not  repre- 
sent what  I  believed  to  be  the  sentiment  of  the 
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American  people.     Consequently  I  began,  in  1899,  a 
propaganda  in  the  United  States  in  favour  of  reci- 
procity.   As  a  convinced  and  avowed  protectionist, 
I  had  no  hesitation  in  telling  the  Americans  that 
Canada  would  not  forever  follow  a  profitless  course 
of  one-sided  liberality  in  fiscal  matters,  but  would 
keep  her  own  markets  by  a  tariflf,  if  she  could  not  by 
concessions  gain  a  place  in  American  markets.     My 
first  address  on  this  line  was  before  the  Merchants' 
Club  of  Chicago,  on  February  11,  1899.    I  addressed 
similar  bodies  in  New  York,  Washington,  Buflalo, 
Cleveland,  Detroit,  and  many  other  American  cities, 
and   always,   as  well  as  I  could  judge,  with  the 
greatest  acceptance  to  my  hearers.    The  reciprocity 
movement  in  the  United  Stages  was  immensely  helped 
by  this  work.    One  result  of  the  movement  was  the 
assembling  of  the  National  Reciprocity  Convention 
in  Detroit,  in  December,  1902.    Several  Canadians, 
including  myself,   were  guests  of  the    convention. 
The  session  was  brought  to  a  close  with  a  great  ban- 
quet at  the  Fellowcraft  Club,  given,  on  the  tenth  of 
December,  by  the  Detroit  Chamber  of  Commerce  in 
honour  of  the  delegates  to  the  convention.      This 
function   was   attended  by  such  men  as  Grovernor 
Cummings    of  Iowa,   Ex-Governor  John  Linn,   of 
Minnesota,  and  many  others  of  the  best  and  the  most 
representative  American  citizens.     I  had  the  honour 
to  be  the  first  and  principal  speaker  of  the  evening. 
The  speech,  as  here  given,  is  from  the  verbatim  report 
made  for  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  with  slight 
amendments. 
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Detroit,  December  10, 1902. 

Mr.  CHABLTON-Mr.  Chairman :  I  think  the  time  is  at 
hand  when  we  shaU  aU  realize  that  it  was  an  epoch  in  our 
history  when  we  were  permitted  to  attend  and  take  part  in 
a  convention  m  which  so  much  was  accomplished  for  the  fur- 
therance of  reciprocity. 

The  North  American  contment  seems  to  have  been  fitted 
by  Providence  for  the  greatest  theatre  of  Anglo-Saxon 
development.  If  the  great  world  power  of  the  fSure  does 
not  send  forth  its  potent  influences  from  this  centre,  if  here 
are  not  m^sed  the  forces  that  will  control  the  destmies  of 
the  world,  I  do  not  read  correctly  the  signs  upon  the  horizon 
of  the  future.  But,  if  a  broad  comprehension  of  proper  and 
truly  desirable  conditions  does  not  lead  to  the  adjustment  of 

uStT«,  T™"";;"^'  P?"*^''^^'  *^^  ^^>  between  the 
Umted  States  and  Canada,  upon  the  enduring  foundation 
of  mutual  interest  and  advantage,  the  complete  reaUzation 
of  the  mighty  possibdities  of  the  future  will  not  be  attained 

Can  any  sound  alignment  be  urged  in  favour  of  ending  the 
system  of  free  trade  that  exists  between  all  the  states  iS  the 
American  union,  and  substitutmg  for  it  tariffs  and  restric- 
tions upon  trade  between  the  various  states  or  between  groups 
of  states?    If  not,  then  can  it  be  shown   that  the  policy 
governing  trade  between  the  various  states  of  the  American 
umon  IS  not  one  that  can  be  appUed  with  the  same  satis- 
factory  results  to  trade  between  states  of  the  American  union 
and  provinces  of  the  Canadian  Dominion-provinces  inhab- 
ited by  the  same  race,  with  substantiaUy  the  same  institu- 
tions   and  with  ethnic,  geographical  and  busmess  affinities 
with  the  great  repubUc  quite  as  strong  as  those  existing  be- 
tween the  various  states  themselves? 

As  I  said  the  other  night  at  the  Board  of  Trade  meetmg, 
m  Tonawanda,  N.Y.,  the  policy  that  was  adopted  in  IsS 
by  the  American  government  was  on  all  fours  with  the 
Scotchman  s  principle  of  doing  business,  and  that  was-  "Tae 
gie  naethmg  for  naething,  an'  dom  litUe  for  saxpence." 
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(Laughter.)  We  are  kindred  people,  and  I  tell  you,  Mr. 
President,  that  Great  Britain  will  make  any  sacrifices  for 
the  sake  of  having  good  relations  with  the  United  States. 
The  day  has  long  passed  when  any  animosity  of  feeling  was 
entertained  by  Great  Britain  towards  this  country,  and  the 
English  people  feel— and  it  will  be  weD  when  the  American 
people  feel  as  thoroughly  as  the  English  people  do— that 
these  two  nations  have,  aside  from  themselves,  no  natural 
allies,  and  that  England,  subdued  and  obliterated  from  the 
map  of  nations,  would  be  a  calamity  greater  than  any  other 
which  could  befall  the  United  States.  She  is  your  buffer 
state,  and  she  shields  you  from  attacks  of  European  powers, 
and  were  that  nation  obliterated  the  great  republic  would 
have  to  make  a  supreme  struggle  for  its  existence. 

England  accepts  the  Monroe  doctrine  and  accepts  it  gladly. 
She  says  to  the  United  States:   \'We  have  a  little  territory 
up  north  of  you;  of  course  you  don't  want  that,  but  the  rest 
of  the  continent  we  have  nothing  to  do  with,  and  all  we  ask 
of  you  is  to  mamtain  a  sort  of  decent  regard  for  appearances 
and  not  take  your  meals  too  often."    (Laughter.)    In  Canada 
we  have  settled  down  under  the  Monroe  doctrine  as  under 
the  shadow  of  a  great  rock  in  a  weary  land.    We  are  afraid 
of  no  intervention  from  any  other  power,  we  know  the  United 
States  would  not  permit  it.    We  are  not  going  to  inquire 
why.    That  is  not  necessary.    As  for  Canada,  of  course  we 
are  right  up  here  agamst  you,  and  we  take  a  view  of  the  colos- 
sal power  of  this  nation  at  close  range.    We  have  not  any 
feeling  of  envy  whatever.    We  have  a  feeling  of  emulation. 
We  would  like  to  make  history  by  developing  our  resources 
and  carrying  the  star  of  empire  westward,  and  planting  new 
settlements  and  setthng  our  territory  with  millions  of  people. 
We  are  going  to  do  it,  and  in  domg  it  we  are  going  to  imitate 
your  example  and  follow  in  your  footsteps. 

The  condition  of  affairs  between  these  two  countries  at 
the  present  moment  is  imsatisfactory,  perhaps  more  unsatis- 
factory than  you  imagine.    Four  years  ago  on  the  eleventh 
of  next  February,  I  made  an  attempt  to  reach  American 
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public  sentiment  in  an  address  at  the  Merchants'  Club  of 
J^;u^¥^®°''°'"*8ed  by  the  reception  of  that  address 
and  by  the  kindly  remarks  of  those  leaders  in  business  who 
came  to  me  and  said  that  I  had  made  an  address  that  was 
calculated  to  give  a  better  understanding  of  the  condition 
of  thmp  easting  between  the  two  countries,  and  that  if  the 
facts  I  had  set  forth  were  generaUy  understood,  they  believed 
It  would  result  m  a  change  in  the  condition  of  things.    StiU 
I  seemed  to  confront  a  dead  wall-a  waU  of  indifference  and 
misunderatandmg,  a  waU  of  prejudice  and  hostUity  towards 
Canada,  arising  from  a  misunderstanding  of  the  conditions 
tnat  then  existed. 

I  am  happy  to  say  that  there  has  been  a  rapid  change  since 
that  tune,  and  I  feel  encouraged  with  this  magnificent  demon- 
stration to^ght,  and  at  the  gatherng  of  this  convention 
m  historic  Detroit  where  a  reciprocity  convention  met  many 
years  ago  and  separated  without  accomplishing  anything 
in  the  Ime  of  bringing  the  two  countries  together.  Ido 
not  believe  history  will  repeat  itself  in  this  respect. 

Something  less  than  fifty  years  ago,  when  Canada  was 
fflnartmg  under  the  sense  of  having  lost  her  advantage  in 
the  English  market  through  the  repeal  of  the  BritishCom 
Laws,  and  was  casting  about  for  some  substitute,  a  Reciprocity 
Treaty  was  negotiated  and  went  into  effect  between  Canada 
and  the  United  States  in  1854.  That  treaty  remained  in 
operation  till  August  12,  1866.  It  was  abrogated,  under 
the  provisions  of  the  treaty,  by  twelve  months'  notice  beimr 
given  by  the  United  States  government.  Under  that  trea^ 
there  was  an  increase  of  trade.  The  trade  between  the  two 
countries  quadrupled  in  twelve  years,  and  the  last  year- 

i!5^^''^'^K°'.  ^*^*  ^  ^^^  U^^  States  were 
W4,000,000,  and  the  miports  from  the  United  States  $28,- 
000,000;  while  the  imports  from  Great  Britain  were  $16,000.- 
000  and  the  exports  to  Great  Britain  140,000,000  There 
was  a  considerable  balance  of  trade  in  favour  of  Canada  but 
the  fact  that  only  $3,500,000  worth  of  farm  products  'were 
exported  to  Britain  direct,  furnishes    .cisfactory  evidence 
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that  a  large  proportion  of  the  exports  of  Canada  to  the 
United  States  consisted  of  breadstuffs  and  other  exports 
passing  through  the  United  States,  the  Americans  taking 
their  charge  for  transportation  and  commission  out  of  the 
pnces;  and  if  we  could  arrive  at  the  volume  of  that  class  of 
busmess,  it  is  my  opinion  that  the  balance  in  favour  of 
Canada  would  be  found  to  have  been  little,  if  anything. 
That  yew  Canada  exported  to  the  United  States  $25,000,000 
worth  of  farm  products.     Last  year  we  exported  to  the 
Umted  States  $7,000,000  worth.    That  year  we  imported 
from  the  Umted  States  128,000,000  worth.    Last  year  we 
imported  $120,000,000  worth  for  consumption.    That  year 
we  imported  from  Great  Britain  $40,000,000  worth,  and 
last  y^  $49,000,000  worth,  but  that  year  we  exported  to 
Great  Britam  $16,500,000  worth,  and  last  year  $109,000,000 
IhMe  figures  indicate  the  direction,  trade  has  taken. 

We  felt— I  waa  in  Canada  at  the  time— we  felt  that  we 
sustained  a  great  disaster  in  the  abrogation  of  that  treaty. 
We  felt  that  one  reason  that  had  weight  with  the  American 
government   in  abrogating  that  treaty  was  a   reason  not 
founded  on  fact.    That  was  the  allegation  that  Canada  had 
sympathized  with  the  South  in  the  CivU  War.     It  is  true 
there  was  an  element  in  the  population  of  Canada  that  had 
sympathy  with  the  cause  of  the  South.    It  is  equaUy  true 
that  there  was  just  such  an  element  in  the  northern  states. 
The  difference  was  that  here  there  was  mUitary  law,  and  in 
Canada  they  could  make  as    much  noise  as  they  liked 
Laughter.      We  had  40,000  men  serving  in  the  Union  army 
(Applause.)    We  had  two-thirds  of  the  population  of  Canada 
sympathizing  with  the  North.    But  the  minority  that  sym- 
pathized with  the  South  drew  upon  our  heads  the  indignation 
of  the  Umted  States,  and  the  abrogation  of  that  treaty  was 
the  result.  ^ 

So  we  had  to  cast  about  for  somethmg  else  to  do,  and  Uncle 
Sam.  since  August  12,  1866,  has  been  the  great  force  for 
promoting  Bntish  imperialism.  If  he  had  advised  us  to  be- 
come imperialists,  we  might  have  disregarded  it,  probably 
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would     But  he  has  done  worse  than  that-he  has  forced  us 

1874  and  we  said:  "Now,  one  wiU  go  down  into  Egypt,  and 
see  what  he  can  do;-the  friends  of  the  United  States  are 
now  in  power  in  the  Dominion,  and  we  wUl  go  donn  and  get 
a  tr^ty  of  reciprocity."    We  sent  one  of  our  foremost  men, 
the  Hon    George  Brown,  to  Washington,  and  a  treaty  wa^ 
negotiated  with  the  state  department,  and  that  treaty  placed 
natural  products  on  the  free  list.    It  made  all  agricultural 
implements  free  and  there  was  a  list,  in  addition  to  that,  of 
over  forty  manufactured  articles  that  were  free.    It  provided 
for  the  construction  of  a  canal  from  above  the  Lachine  Rapids 
to  Lake  Champlam-a  canaJ  having  twelve  feet  of  water 
designed  to  comiect  the  waters  of  the  St.  Lawrence  and  the 
Welland  canal  with  Lake  Champlain  and  the  Hudson-and 
it  made  stipulations  thr,t  the  United  States  should  enlarge 
the  canal  from  WhitehaU  to  Albany  to  the  same  depth, 
rht  meant  that  Canada  was  considering  New  York  for  cer- 
tain purposes,  its  seaport,  and  was  making  provisions  to 
afford  facilities  for  takmg  trade  from  Montreal  to  New  York 
The  signs  of  the  times  could  not  be  read  by  the  United  States 
Senate.    The  treaty  was  turned  down,  and  the  history  of 
North  America  took  on  a  new  phase;   the  forces  that  would 
have  uresatibly  tended  to  make  the  two  peoples  one  were 
turned  aside,  and  m  place  of  the  common-sense  policy  of  freely 
trading  with  each  other,  a  policy  of  repression  was  introduced ; 
-and  may  the  forces  that  brought  that  curse  upon  America 
be  ever  held  up  to  reprobation! 

There  waa  nothing  for  Canadians  then  but  to  do  the  best 
we  could  without  regard  to  the  United  States.  We  realized 
that  an  attempt  to  get  trade  relations  with  the  United  States 
would  prove  futUe,  and  we  proceeded  to  seek  for  other  mar- 
kets. We  proceeded  to  develop  our  trade  with  Britain,  and 
the  result  w  that  we  have  built  up  an  enormous  trade  The 
result  IS  that  our  sympathy  and  our  loyalty  reaches  out  to 
and  oent-^  m  Bntam.  The  result  is  that  three-quarters  of 
our  total  farm  exports  are  sent  to  Great  Britain,  and  the 
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government  is  providing  cold  storage  and  lavishing  money 
m  order  to  protect  this  trade,  and  our  farmers  are  catering 
to  the  tastM  of  the  British  customer,  and  have  forgotten  all 
about  the  United  States.  They  don't  know  there  is  anything 
here  specially  worth  seeking  for,  and  you  cannot  arouse 
theu-  interest  m  the  American  market,  because  they  do  not 
to  them  "  ^'^^  *  "^''®'  promising  any  advantage 

I  suppose  I  won't  weary  you-I  see  before  me  a  number  of 
business  men-if  I  give  you  a  few  figures,  and  I  wUl  say  with 
regard  to  these  figures  that  they  are  fresh.    They  are  iriven 
to  the  public  for  the  first  time  to-night.    Last  year  our  import 
percentage  of  total  trade  with  Great    Britain  was  twenty- 
nme  per  cent.    We  imported  twenty-nine  out  of  every  hun- 
dred and  exported   seventy-one.    Our   imports   from    the 
umted  States,  not  counting  precious  metals,  made  sixty- 
five  per  cent,  of  our  total  imports.    Our  import  percentage 
from  the  Unitea  States,  eliminating  the  precious  metS 
was  seventy-two  per  cent.,  and  our  export  percentage  thirty- 
eight  per  cent.    Our  import  percentage  of  total  trade  with 
France  was  eighty-three  per  cent.,  and  with  Germany  eiirhtv- 
one  per  cent.    These  figures  show  that  we  have  a  very  heary 
balance  of  trade  against  us  with  all  nations  except  Great 
af  *     '  J^"'  ^'^^  ^^  unsatisfactory  with  the  United 
States,  France,  and  Germany,  and  in  the  highest  degree 
wtisfactory  with  Great  Britain.    Last  year  we  imported  from 
Oreat  Bntam  fo.   consumption  149,000,000.    We  exported 

J^nfir' TT^*1^«.V^:T'^-  ^*  y^^'  ^«  Sported 

from  the  Umted  States  $129,000,000,  of  which  $120,814,000 
was  for  consumption.  We  exported  to  that  country,  in- 
cluding gold  from  the  Klondike,  $66,667,000  leaving  a  bal- 
ance of  trade  against  us  of  $54,000,000.  But  eliminating 
irom  our  exports  precious  metals,  amounting  to  $43  000000 
we  have  $77,814,000  as  the  actual  balance  of  trade  against 
us.  TTius  It  wiU  be  seen  we  bought  of  the  United  States 
three  doUars  worth  for  every  doUar's  worth  that  we  sold  to 
them.  Of  course  it  does  not  foilow  that  if  you  buy  more 
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than  you  seU  you  are  poorer.  But  it  does  foUow,  if  you  are 
dealing  UberaUy  with  a  cuatomer  and  impose  no  restrictions 
m  ^e  way  of  his  seUing  to  you,  and  he  imposes  restrictions 
m  the  way  of  your  seUing  to  hun,  that  the  trade  is  not  satisfac- 
tory,—and  that  is  the  character  of  our  trade  with  the  United 
Stotes  to-day,  and  has  been  the  character  of  that  trade 
for  more  than  a  generation. 

Last  year  we  bought  of  dutiable  goods  from  England  $35  - 
000,000,  of  free  goods  $14,000,000.  Our  duties  upon  the 
total  unports  were  seventeen  per  cent.,  and  on  the  dutiable 
imports  twenty-four  per  cent.  Last  year  we  bought  from 
theUmted  States  of  free  goods,  $60,632,000,  and  of  dutiable 
goods,  $60,181,000.  Our  duty  upon  the  total  imports  was 
twelve  per  cent.,  and  upon  dutiable  imports  twenty-five  per 
cent.  Our  duties  on  United  States  goods  were  five  per  cent, 
less  than  on  those  we  imported  from  England,  and  our  duties 
on  dutiable  imports  from  the  United  States,  notwithstanding 
the  preference  in  favour  of  England,  were  but  one  per  cent, 
higher  than  on  English  goods. 

When  we  come  to  consider  what  will  be  the  terms  of  our 
future  trade  policy,  and  the  United  States  asks  us  what  we 
are  going  to  give,  and  what  we  are  going  to  do,  our  reply  will 
be:  "We  will  give  you  an  abstinence  from  reprisals  if  you 
remove  the  cause,  and  an  adoption  of  your  own  policy  if  it 
remains  as  at  present.  We  will  not  continue  the  policy  of 
charging  you  twenty-five  per  cent,  duties  on  dutiable  imports 
while  you  charge  us  fifty  per  cent.  We  will  not  continue 
a  free  list  of  $60,000,000."  So,  when  the  tune  comes  to  take 
this  matter  under  consideration  we  shall  simply  say  to  you 
that  we  have  not  been  exacting  the  conditions  against  you 
which  you  have  exacted  against  us,  and  now  if  we  continue 
these  broad,  liberal  conditions  that  have  been  in  force  we 
shall  ask  of  you  in  return  the  free  admission  of  our  natural 
products. 

Last  year  we  exported  $94,000,000  worth  of  farm  products. 
Of  this  amount  we  sold  to  Great  Britain  $79,500,000  worth 
to  the  United  States  $7,027,000.  and  to  all  the  rest  of  the 
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world  18,000,000.  We  sold  to  Great  Britain  three^uarters 
of  our  total  exports  of  products  of  the  farm.  We  sold  to 
lintam  eleven  times  as  much  as  we  sold  to  the  United  States 
l^t  year  we  imported  from  the  United  States  $16,487,000 
worth  of  farm  products  for  consumption,  and  the  year  before 
wunported  $20,000,000  worth.  Last  year  imports  fell  off 
because  the  com  was  scarce,  and  so  imports  were  abnormally 
J.u  ^\y^^  ^^  imported  from  Great  Britain  $2,207,000 
worth  of  farm  products,  almost  entirely  of  hemp,  hides, 
and  wool,  and  last  year  we  imported  from  all  other  countries 
of  the  worl.l  $2,600,000  worth  of  farm  produce. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  general  impression  in  the  United 
States  has  been  that  we  are  dependent  upon  that  country 
for  a  market  for  our  farm  products.    We  do  not  know  any- 
thing about  the  markets  there.    I  have  a  list  here  of  the  ar- 
ticles we  buy  for  consumption  in  Canada  from  the  United 
States  in  excess  of  our  sales  of  Ihe  same  articles  to  that 
country,  and  it  embraces  com,  commeal,  oatmeal,  seeds 
nnaU  fruits,  broom  com,  oats,  wheat,  wheat  flour,  hemp, 
horses,   ho^,   poultry,   eggs,   butter,   cheese,    lard,   bacon, 
hams,  salt  beef,  salt  pork,  hides,  skins  and  wool.     So  when 
you  come  to  put  natural  products  upon  the  free  list  the  ad- 
vantages would  not  be  all  on  one  side. 

We  have  m  British  Columbia,  the  Klondike  region,  and 
the  Ifukon  region,  a  great  mining  country,  and  a  large  popu- 
lation raismg  very  litUe  food.    Most  of  the  food  consumed 
has  to  be  unported.    It  can  be  sent  more  economicaUy  from 
Waahington  and    Oregon  than   from  our  own  wheat-fields 
east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.     The  Maritime  Provinces, 
Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  and  Prince  Edward  Island 
have  a  million  inhabitants,  and  if  we  had  free  trade  theii? 
lumber  and  fish  would  come  to  Boston  and  New  York,  and 
ahnost  every  doUar's  worth  of  the  food  they  buy  would  come 
from  the  United  States.    Ontario  and  Quebec  would  buy 
millions  of  doUars'  worth  of  com  for  fattening  stock,  and  the 
mining  fields  oi  New  Ontario  would  draw  their  food  supplies 
largely  from  the  United  States. 
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I  wijh  to  direct  the  attention  of  manufactttrere  to  one  fea- 
ture of  the  trade  between  these  two  countries  which  should 
be  suggestive  to  them.  Last  year  we  bought  of  the  United 
StatM  169,800,000  worth  of  manufactures,  $21,000,000  worth 

S^'iiJn^®"  ^^'    ^®  ^^^^  ^"*  y®*'  of  Q««*  Britain 
141,600,000  worth  of  manufactures,    $7,900,000  worth  of 
which  were  free.    We  bought  of  the  manufacturers  of  the 
Umted  States  $27,800,000  worth  in  excess  of  our  purchases 
from  Great  Britain,  and  we  bought  from  the  United  States 
last  year,  m  excess  of  our  purchases  from  tht  manufacturers 
of  all  the  worid  including  Great  Britain,  $10,000,000  worth. 
The  United  States  has  control  of  our  market  for  a  great 
variety  of  manufactures.    The  question  that  confronts  you 
IS  not  whether  this  market  shall  be  extended— and  it  will  be 
extended  if  we  get  free  trade  in  natural  products— but 
whether  you  are  to  retain  this  market.    We  are  confronted 
with  your  wall  of  fifty  per  cent,  duties,  and  we  have  con- 
cluded that  if  we  cannot  get  reciprocity  in  natural  products 
we  will  have  reciprocity  in  tariff.    (Applause.)    When  you 
refiwe  to  meet  us  with  fair  trade  concessions,  then  we  wiU 
apply  the  process  of  legislative  strangulation  to  this  $69,000,- 
000  worth  of  manufactures,  and  proceed  to  manufacture  about 
$50,000,000  worth  ourselves.    And  we  shall  do  it  with  the 
aid  of  your  own  manufacturers.    (Applause.)    We  have  a 
ma^fi^nt  concern  going  up  in  Hamilton  now,  a  branch 
of  the  Deenng  establishment  of  Chicago.    Put  the  tariff  in 
the  nght  shape  and  we  will  cut  off  this  sort  of  profit  to  our- 
selves and  add  it  to  your  own  business.    We  propose  to  sell 
to  the  operative  who  makes  the  goods  for  our  farmer  the 
foods  he  consumes,  and  if  we  cannot  sell  it  to  the  operative 
in  the  United  States,  we  will  set  the  operative  at  work  on  our 
own  side  of  the  line  and  seU  the  foods  at  home.    I  say  these 
things  not  in  a  feeling  of  animosity  or  of  boaatfulness,  or 
undue  criticism,  but  I  wish  you  to  know  the  fact,  to  know 
that  we  have  suffered  these  things  at  the  hands  of  this  country 
not  because  it  was  an  mtentional  thmg  on  their  part,  but 
simply  because  they  did  not  know  what  our  grievances  were 
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and  what  the  actual  eonditioQ  of  tnde  was.  We  want  you 
to  know  It  now,  and  then  we  wUl  abide  by  your  deoUoo  and 
act  accordingly.  ««««wi  ana 

Aa  I  said  a  moment  ago,  the  Canadian  farmer  knowi  of 
the  markets  of  the  United  States  only  as  a  matter  of  history 
rTo'S2  "^.^  «»y-headed  man  whose  recollection  goes  back 

to  1866  wiU  teU  his  sons  and  his  grandsons  about  the  intimate 
trade  relations  that  existed  between  the  two  eountries 
the  dependence  of  Canada  upon  the  United  States  for  a  mar^ 
ket,  and  the  drawing  nearer  and  nearer  together  of  these 
two  people  in  the  bonds  of  mutual  interest.  If  the  Recio- 
rocity  Treaty  of  1866  had  contmued  imtU  1902, 1  don't  know 
whether  the  stars  and  stripes  would  be  floating  over  Gknada 
or  not,  but  I  do  know  that  you  would  not  have  known  the 
two  countries  apart.    (Applause.) 

And  so  the  farmer  hears  about  these  things  as  Jacob 
heard  about  the  com  in  Egypt  in  ,the  time  of  Joseph,  but  he 
does  not  have  any  practical  knowledge  about  them.     He 
does,  however,  have  some  practical  knowledge  of  the  fact 
that  what  he  raises  goes  to  Great  Britain,  and  that  the  gov- 
ernment 18  making  grants  to  buy  cold  storage  plants,  and  is 
making  eveiy  effort  in  its  power  to  divert  the  trade  to  Great 
Bntam,  with  the  result  that  Britain  takes  three^uarters 
of  our  f.um  products.    The  farmer  has  no  objection  to  ob- 
taming  access  to  the  American  market,  but  it  is  not  expected 
that  It  18  going  to  do  hun  any  great  amount  of  good,  and  so 
there  is  a  growing  indifference  m  Canada  in  regard  to  recio- 
rocity.    That  is  the  thing  that  pains  me,  because  I  have 
thought  for  twenty-five  years  that  we  should  have  closer 
rdations,  and  have  earned  odium  by  saying  so,  and  have 
been  stigmatized  as  an  annexationist,  and  called  the  American 
representative  in  parliament. 

The  manufacturer  in  Canada  of   course   does  not  want 
reciprocity  m  natural  products,  because  he  is  afraid  it  may 
lead  to  some  concessions  that  may  be  inimical  to  his  interest 
The  transportation  interests  are  not  exactiy  sure  about  this 
thmg.    TTiey  foresee  that  it  will  cause  intimate  relations 
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between  the  two  countries,  and  they  are  afraid  it  will  divert 
the  trade  they  seek  to  control.  The  imperialiet  doee  not 
want  It;  it  wUl  interfere  with  his  dreams  of  an  organic  union 
of  the  British  empire  with  ar  imperial  parliament  at  London 
and  local  legislatures  in  the  several  colonies.    Then  the  far- 

"*?'T***^1?**  "°'  **^'  *°^  ****  ™'»«^  '^^  **»e  lumberman, 
and  the  fi8hennan,-they  want  it.  That  is  about  the  condi- 
tion of  thmgs. 

The  United  States  has  produced  this  result  by  its  own 
action.    It  is  entirely  and  exclusively  responsible  for  the 
condition  of  thmgs,  with  regard  to  public  sentiment,  that 
e»sts  m  Canada  to^lay.    The  influences  in  Canada  that  look 
askance  at  the  idea  of  closer  relations  with  the  United  States 
and  that  dream  of  unperialism,  imperial    federation  and 
preferential  trade,  aU  these  influences  are  arrayed  against  the 
proposition  for  reciprocity.    The  time  has  come,  sir,  when 
this  question  is  about  to  be  settled.    There  is  an  admmis- 
taction  m  power  in  Canada  now  that  is  in  favour  of  reciprocity 
Tiiat  administration  will  meet  you  half  way     That  ad- 
mmistration  may  be  supplanted  by  the  opposite  party  at 
the  next  general  election.    The  movement  in  favour  of  high 
protective  duties  in  Canada  is  buttressed  and  strengthened 
by  a  feehng  of  ammosity  that  exists  in  that  country  agamst 
the  Umted  States  because  of  the  character  of  your  trade 
pohcy ;  and  if  the  government  of  the  day  is  not  able  to  make 
a  flank  movement  and  get  behmd  that  sentiment  by  being 
penmtted  to  hold  out  expectations  to  the  people  of  Canado 
that  reciprocity  is  obtainable,  in  aU  human  probabUity 
that  sentiment  wiU  sweep  the  decks,  the  party  wiU  go  out 
of  power,  and  the  hopes  of  reciprocity  are  gone.    We  have 
arrived  at  a  point  where  if  the  United  States  desires  to  make 
trade  arrangements  witii  Canada  on  fair,  equitable,  mutually 
advantiigeous  terms,  it  wants  to  find  it  out  pretty  soon,  and 
go  to  work  to  get  it. 

Just  now,  Mr.  President,  Canada  is  entering  upon  a  new 
era.  Some  of  us  have  known  for  a  good  many  yeare  that  we 
possess  vast  resources.    None  of  us  has  known  how  vast  they 
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are.    None  of  U8  knowR  yet.    But  we  know  that  we  can  sup- 
port a  population  of  100,000,000  souls.    We  know  that  we 
have  room  in  the  Canadian   North-West  for  50,000,000 
Last  year  Manitoba  furnished  £0,000,000  bushels  of  No   1 
hard  wheat  from  2,000,000  acres  of  land.    There  are  280,- 
000,000  acres  more,  just  as  good,  that  have  never  been  plough- 
ed.   You  can  figure  up  what  the  possible  production  of  that 
country  is.    You  can  go  from  Winnipeg  west  to  the  Rocky 
Mountains  and  you  will  pass  for  most  of  the  distance  through 
a  magnificent  prairie  country,  all  of  which  can  be,  and  is 
being,  made  tillable  land.    And  as  you  go,  just  consider 
that  north  of  you  lies  the  valley  oi  the  Saskatchewan,  a  river 
1,000  miles  long,  with  a  valley  averaging  200  miles  wide 
Then  you  must  realise  thtt  north  of  the  Saskatchewan  is  the 
valley  of  the  Athabaska,  a  river  flowing  north  and  belonging 
to  the  great  Mackensie  system.    Then  think  of  such  a  valley 
as  the  Peace  River  north  of  Athabaska,  entering  into  Lake 
Athabaska,  a  sea  of  water  about  like  Lake  Erie— a  river 
with  900  miles  of  navigable  water  draming  a  great  extent 
of  the  best  land  in  Canada,  and  with  the  best  climate  for 
wheat  in  Canada.    You  can  start  from  the  boundary  line 
and  travel  north  as  the  crow  flies  600  miles,  and  you  are 
passing  through  the  wheat  belt  the  entire  distance. 

Then  there  are  minerals,— iron,  coal,  petroleum,  gold  and 
silver.  Even  in  Labrador  nature  has  compensated  us  for 
the  severity  of  the  climate  by  giving  us  20,000  square  miles 
of  iron  ore— enough  to  supply  the  furnaces  of  the  Uuited 
States  for  about  300  years. 

If  you  want  to  share  in  the  handling  of  three  or  four  hundred 
million  bushels  of  wheat  annually,  if  you  want  to  share 
in  that  business,  don't  put  on  custom  house  duties  and  all 
these  little  arrangements  to  make  it  a  dead  sure  thing,  so  far 
as  your  action  wiU  govern,  that  it  wiU  go  by  the  St.  Lawrence 
River.  Get  out  of  this  miserable  rut  you  have  been  travelling 
in,  and  step  in  with  us  and  help  us  to  develop  the  land,  and 
reap  with  us  the  benefits  that  will  accrue  from  the  settlement 
of  that  country.  (Applause.)  The  government  of  Canada 
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wants  to  make  a  fair  arranfemeot.    You  would  have  fot 
♦^  ****"•  **»*rty  yean  ago  than  tonUy,  but  you  ean 
get  better  terma  now  than  you  oau  five  yean  henoe.    I  lia> 

J^Hl.;^"^  ^^""^  ^^  governor,  here,  Unlay,  (Governor 
Cumnungs  of  Iowa,)  with  the  utmost  delight.  He  is  juat 
the  kmd  of  protectionist  I  am.  Perhaps  I  may  appear  ego- 
tisUcal,  but  I  am  that  kind  oi  a  protectionist  that  believeTin 
the  protection  of  the  industries,  and  in  the  development 
of  the  resources  of  the  country,  in  Uving  and  letting  live. 

Now,  su",  with  reciprocity  m  natural  products,  whatever 
IS  unported  mto  the  United  States,  or  whatever  is  imported 
into  Canada  from  the  United  States,  articles  of  which  both 
countries  have  a  surplus  for  export,  it  does  not  matter  what 
extent  there  is  in  the  movement  of  those  goods,  wheat  or 
anythinjg  else,  the  price  ia  practically  settled  by  the  price 
received  for  the  surplus  exported.  Tf  you  went  into  Canada 
and  bought  50,000,000  bushels  of  wheat  and  brought  it  into 
the  United  States,  you  would  simply  displace  60,000.000 
bushels  of  American  wheat  that  would  go  abroad,  and  the 
chief  difference  in  regard  to  price  would  be  io  our  favour 
m  one  respect.  We  would  thus  introduce  into  our  North- 
west Ammcan  competition  in  the  pmchase  of  wh<  it  to 
break  up  rmgs  that  existed  among  our  own  buyere,  aud  our 
farmen  would  receive  a  higher  price,  but  it  would  not  affect 
the  Amencan  farmer  at  all. 

With  regard  to  articles  imported  into  this  country  for 
consumption,  the  feare  of  the  American  farmer  are  ground- 
M8.  There  is  not  an  article  on  the  list  of  which  we  would  be 
likely  to  Bend  to  the  United  States  two  per  cent,  of  the  pro- 
duction of  the  United  States,  for  consumption.  I  will  illus- 
trate this  by  stating  one  fact  with  regard  to  eggs.  That 
would  be  one  of  the  largest  exports,  if  they  were  on  the  free 
list.  Now  If  there  was  free  mtroduction  of  eggs  into  the 
Amencan  market,  and  you  got  the  entire  Canadian  output, 
you  would  receive  from  us  only  139,000,000  eggs  annuaUy, 
which  would  be  less  than  two  e^  for  each  of  your  popuk- 
tion— less  than  one  omelet  for  each  man,  woman,  and  child 
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during  the  year.  Do  you  think  this  would  destroy  the  egg 
market  of  the  United  States?  I  haven't  time  to  go  through 
the  list,  but  I  assure  you  that  the  whole  list  of  agricultural 
products  to  be  brought  to  the  United  States  for  consump- 
tion would  bear  about  the  same  proportion. 

We  sat  down  and  aigued  this  question  out  at  Quebec, 
the  Joint  High  Commission  having  charge  of  the  discussion 
of  trade  relations.    Dingley,  Fairbanks,  and  Kasson  on  the 
one  side,  and  Cartwright,  Davies  and  myself  on  the  other. 
I  spent  an  hour  in  deaUng  with  the  lumber  question,  pointing 
out  that  the  previous  year  we  exported  500,000,000  feet, 
which  was  equal  to  one-eightieth  of  the  production  of  the 
United  States— 500,000,000  feet  against  40,000,000,000  feet 
—equal  to  one  and  a  quarter  per  cent,  of  the  total  amount. 
I  said:    "Will  that  insignificant  portion  affect  the  price?" 
The  next  day  Mr.  Dingley  said  to  me:    "Charlton,  I  have 
been  thmkmg  over  that  lumber 'argument.    That  is  quite 
a  new  thing— gave  me  some  new  ideas.     Admittmg  that 
your  facts  are  correct,  your  deductions  are  correct.    I  admit 
It  would  make  no  material  difference  in  the  price  of  lumber. 
But,"  he  said,  "you  will  have  a  harder  time  convincmg  the 
Umted  States  Senate  of  that  than  you  have  had  convincing 

Well,  Mr.  President,  here  we  are  then,  summing  the  thmg 
up,  we  have  been  buying  from  you  three  tunes  as  much  as  we 
have  sold  to  you.    The  whole  policy  of  this  government  has 
been  to  exclude  our  products  from  your  market.    Our  trade 
is  worthy  of  your  consideration.    Do  you  want  to  lose  it,  or 
do  you  want  to  retain  it?    Do  you  want  to  meet  us  with  a 
fau-  arrangement,  or  do  you  want  to  continue  your  method 
of  business,  and  force  us  to  follow  your  example,  and  give 
you  the  same  kmd  of  reciprocity  that  we  have  received? 
Do  you  want  us  to  say  to  you:    "If  we  can't  play  in  your 
backyard,  you  can't  play  in  ours"?    That  '-     ae  question 
before  the  people  of  the  United  States.    It  is  an  unportant 
question.    It  is  a  question  that  has  to  do  with  the  interest 
of  80,000,U00  of  people  in  this  country,  and  5,000,000  of 
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people  in  Canada.    It  is  a  question  that  has  to  do  with  the 
future  mterests  of  unborn  miUions.    It  ia  a  question  the  set- 
tlement of  which  will  affect  the  destiny  of  these  two  peoples, 
heaven  only  knows  how  far.    It  is  a  turning  point  in  the 
policy  that  should  govern  these  two  countries.    And  I  am 
happy  to  believe,  Mr.  President,  that  the  questions  that  are 
mvolved  are  beginning  to  be  understood  by  the  American 
people,  and  with  their  acuteness,  and  with  the  rapidity 
that  w  characteristic  of  the  American  people  in  seizing 
upon  facts  and  arriving  at  conclusions,  I  haven't  the  slightest 
doubt  that  this  question  is  nearing  a  solution  that  will  re- 
!J^  A^  *^®  advantage  of  aU  the  people  that  inhabit  the 
7,000,000  square  mUes  that  are  under  Anglo^xon  domi- 
nation m  North  America.    (Applause.) 
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That  Canada's  trade  relations  with  the  world  a-e 
not  now  upon  a  permanent  basis  is  believed  by 
everybody.  What  change  shall  be  made,  is  the 
ques  :jn.  In  the  session  of  1903,  suggested  tariflF 
changes  for  the  improvement  of  home  trade  condi- 
tions, also  the  Chamberlain  preferential  trade  agita- 
tion, and  also  the  manifestly  improving  chances  of 
reciprocity  with  the  United  States  — these  three 
propositions  at  least  confronted  the  Canadian 
people.  It  was  under  these  conditions  that  the 
following  speech  was  made.  It  was  delivered  in 
the  House  of  Commons  in  the  course  of  the  debate 
on  the  budget : 

Howe  of  CommoM,  April  21,  1903. 
Mb.  Charlton— Mr.  Speaker:  The  financial  statement  pre- 
sented to  this  House  a  few  days  since  by  my  honourable 
fnend,  the  Minister  of  Finance,  (Hon.  W.  S.  Fielding)  is  a 
statement  different  in  character,  in  some  material  respects 
from  many  that  preceded  it.    It  has  attracted  wider  attention 
than  any  statement  of  a  similar  kind  in  the  history  of  this 
confederation.     It  was  looked  for  with  interest  in  foreign 
countries,  and  certain  features  have  aroused  great  interest  in 
the  United  States,  Germany  and  France.    This  statement 
presented  to  the  House  and  the  country  the  record  of  a  period 
of  unexampled  prosperity.    It  is  a  record  of  increasing  wealth, 
expanding  commerce  and  abundant  revenues.    For  these  we 
should  thank  divine  Providence,  and  not  permit  ourselves 
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to  believe  that  we  created  the  conditions  by  which  we  profit 
and  that  a  higher  power  has  nothing  to  do  with  shaping  our 
destinies  and  development.  The  statement  of  the  Minister 
of  Finance  gave  a  reflex  indication  of  the  thrill  that  now  stirs 
this  nationality  with  a  sense  of  new-bom  power,  and  we  may 
approach  its  consideration  in  a  spirit  of  thankfulness  that  the 
affairs  of  this  coimtry  are  in  such  a  prosperous  condition, 
and  realising  also  that  we  are  upon  the  threshold  of  an  era 
of  great  development  which  will  require  prudent  statesman- 
ship for  its  wise  direction. 

Tliere  are  certain  features  in  this  financial  statement  which 
give  me  great  satisfaction  indeed.  The  imposition  by  Ger- 
many of  discriminating  duties  against  Canada  as  a  punish- 
ment for  the  preferential  duties  in  favour  of  Great  Britain 
granted  by  Canada  was  an  act  entirely  without  warrant.  The 
two  countries  are  on  an  entu«ly  different  basis  as  regards 
their  commercial  relations  witht  us.  Great  Britain  is  our 
mother  state  and  we  have  advantages  in  her  markets  not 
accorded  to  us  by  Germany.  No  duties  are  levied  in  the  one 
case,  heavy  duties  are  levied  in  the  other,  and  the  assump- 
tion by  Germany  of  the  right  to  discipline  us  because  the 
mother  country,  which  gives  us  a  free  market,  is  treated  dif- 
ferently from  the  German  empire  by  our  tariff,  was  a  high- 
handed and  indefensible  act. 

When  we  take  into  consideration  the  state  of  the  trade 
with  that  country,  the  character  of  this  act  becomes  more 
apparent.  Our  imports  from  Germany  last  year  amounted 
to  $10,919,944.  Our  total  exports  to  that  country  were 
$2,692,578.  The  percentage  which  our  imports  bore  to  our 
total  trade  with  Germany  was  eighty-one  per  cent.  Ou. 
exports  of  the  produce  of  Canada,  however,  were  $1,298,634. 
If  we  count  these  alone,  leavmg  out  of  oonsideration  exports 
of  goods  which  came  to  us  from  outside  countries  and  were 
merely  sent  from  those  countries  to  Germany  through  Canada, 
we  find  that  our  percentage  of  exports  to  our  total  trade 
was  eighty-mne  and  four-tenths  per  cent.  I  cannot  but  ap- 
prove most  heartily  of  the  action  of  the  honourable  Minister 
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of  Finanoe  in  imposing  discriminating  duties  against  that 
country.  And  the  action  of  the  Canadian  government  in 
resenting  that  move  on  the  part  of  Germany  has  aroused  the 
attention  and  won  the  approval  of  the  world,  outside  of 
Oermany.  It  is  instinctively  felt  that,  in  taking  this  course, 
we  have  simply  stated  our  rights  and  asserted  our  dignity. 

I  see  it  stated  in  the  newspapers  that  the  German  govern- 
ment proposes  to  impose  a  prohibitive  tax  on  Canadian  im- 
ports. This  surtax  imposed  by  our  government  seems  to 
have  led  to  some  earnest  use  of  surtax  on  the  part  of  Germany, 
and  the  feeling  agamst  us,  I  presume,  is  very  strong.  Well' 
sir,  I  should  say  to  the  government:  If  the  German  govern- 
ment wishes  to  embark  upon  this  course  of  action,  meet  Oiem 
upon  their  own  ground;  and  if  they  prohibit  the  entry  of  our 
exports  of  11,300,000,  and  we  prohibit  the  entry  of  their  ex- 
ports to  us  of  $11,000,000,  then,  after  trying  the  thing  a  whUe, 
let  the  German  financiers  and  economists  figure  out  what  the 
balance  of  loss  or  gain  is  on  the  transaction.  I  think  we  can 
stand  it,  and  I  feel  disposed  to  say  that  it  is  a  good  time  to 
assert  our  sense  of  the  unfair  usage  to  which  we  have  been 
subjected.  I  repeat,  the  government's  course  in  this  matter 
meets  my  unqualified  approbation,  in  fact  I  admire  the  cour- 
age which  has  marked  its  attitude. 

Now,  in  listening  to  the  remarks  of  the  honourable  leader 
of  the  Opposition  (Mr.  R.  L.  Borden),  and  also  in  perusing 
the  remarks  of  the  honourable  member  for  St.  Mary's  divi- 
sion, Montreal,  (Hon.  Mr.  Tarte),  to  which  I  had  not  the 
pleasure  of  listening,  I  find  that  exception  is  taken  to  the 
course  of  the  government  in  failing,  at  this  juncture,  to  enter 
upon  a  revision  of  the  tariff,  and  the  assertion  is  made  that 
the  condition  of  our  affairs  is  of  a  character  to  render  it 
proper  and  necessary  to  enter  upon  such  a  revision.  It 
strikes  me,  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  reasons 
assigned  by  the  Minister  of  Finance  fot  deferring  action  upon 
the  tariff,  except  in  the  few  inconsiderable  instances  in  which 
he  has  changed  conditions,  are  good  reasons. 
We  do  not  know,  at  the  moment,  what  the  premises  are 
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upon  which  we  ahaU  be  caUed  upon  to  act.    As  the  Fmanoe 
Mmiflter  says,  we  have  the  question  of  preferential  trade 
not  yet  definitely  setUed.    We  do  not  know  what  may  come 
of  it,  but  the  outcome  must  necessarily  have  a  very  material 
bearing  upon  the  course  which  we  may  pursue  with  regard 
to  tariff  legislation.    Then  we  have  the  probable  re-assembling 
of  the  Jomt  High  Commission,  and  negotiations  with  the 
United  States  relatmg  to  proposals  to  have  enlarged  trade 
relations  between  these  two  countries.    We  must  base  our 
tariff  largely  upon  the  relations  between  Canada  and  the 
Umted  States  which  may  be  established  as  a  result  of  these 
negotiations.    For  these  reasons—without  expressing  at  the 
moment  any  opmion  as  to  the  abstract  propriety  of  protection 
or  free  trade— I  hold  that  it  is  the  part  of  prudence  to  refrain, 
.  t  present,  from  definite  action  until  we  know  the  terms  we 
shall  have  to  confront  and  the  conditions  we  shaU  have  to  meet. 
In  regard  to  the  British  preference,  my  honourable  friend 
from  St.  Mary's  division,  in  his  speech  last  night,  held  thai 
this  question  is  ah^ady  closed,  that  we  have  a  decisive  answer 
from  the  British  government.    WeU,  at  all  events,  I  am  quite 
disposed  to  agree  with  this  honourable  gentleman  as  to  what 
will  be  the  outcome  of  this  question.    I  do  not  believe  to- 
day, and  I  never  have  beUeved,  that  we  could  obtain  from 
Great  Britain  preferential  treatment  in  her  markets  to  any 
material  extent.    I  think  that  the  experience  that  we  have 
had  with  the  preference  we  have  given  to  Great  Britain  for 
the  last  four  or  five  years  warrants  us  in  the  expectation 
that  there  will  be  no  response  to  that  concession. 

And  I  think  that  when  we  examine  into  this  case,  we  shaU 
be  warranted  in  arriving  at  the  conclusion  that  Great  Britain 
IS  not  m  a  position  to  offer  us  any  preference  in  her  market 
under  any  conditions  whatever.  The  reasons  that  lead  me 
to  this  conclusion  are  based  upon  the  scrutiny  of  British  trade 
returns.  These  returns  show  the  insignificance  of  Great 
Bntam  s  colonial  trade  as  compared  with  her  foreign  trade 
For  mstance,  I  find  that  in  the  year  1901,  the  last  year  for 
which  we  have  the  returns,  the  total  imports  into  Great 
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Britain  were  £631,990,000  sterling.  Of  this  total,  £416,416,- 
000  were  imports  from  foreign  countries,  or  79.73  per  cent 
The  imports  from  Greater  Britain,  that  is  from  aU  the  British 
collies  and  dependencies,  amounied  to  £116,574,000  or 
20.27  per  cent.  Great  Britain's  total  imports  from  Canada, 
accordmg  to  these  British  returns,  amounted  to  £19,864,000 
or  3.7  per  cent,  of  the  total.  Now,  when  we  take  the  exports 
I^^^^  Britain,  we  find  that  the  total  for  1901  was 
£347,864,000.  Of  this  amount,  foreign  countries  took  £234  - 
7«,000,  or  67.4  per  cent.,  whUe  Greater  Britain,  that  is  the 
colonies  and  dependencies,  took  £113,119,000,  or  32.06  per 
cent.,  of  which  the  Dominion  of  Canada  took  £9.260.000  or 
2.6  per  cent.  ' 

Now,  when  our  trade  with  Great  Britain  is  so  smaU  that 
the  imports  she  receives  from  us  are  only  $3.70  for  every  $100 
of  her  total  imports,  whUe,  of  every  $100  of  British  exports 
Canada  only  receives  $2.60,  it  strikes  me  as  unreasonable  to 
suppose  that  England  wiU  engage  in  a  system  of  discrimi- 
nation m  our  favour  against  the  vast  bulk  of  her  trade  with 
foreign  nations.    Great  Britain  cannot  meet  our  wishes- 
such  a,  course  would  be  ruinous  to  her  foreign  trade,  and  would 
immediately  involve  her  in  a  commereial  war  with  foreign 
countries.    Mr.  Chamberlain,  at  the  conference  last  yew, 
put  a  low  estimate  on  the  value  of  our  preference  of  thirty- 
three  and  a  third  per  cent.,  and  did  not  consider  it  equivalent 
to  a  preference  m  our  favour  on  breadstuffs  to  the  extent  of 
even  four  per  cent.    That  is,  a  preference  by  Canada  of 
thirty-three  and  a  third  per  cent,  on  aU  her  imports  was  not 
equal  to  a  preference  of  four  per  cent,  on  a  partial  list  of  im- 
ports into  Great  Britain.   When  this  breadstuff  tax  was  put  on 
m  England,  I  anticipated  without  doubt  that  exception  would 
be  made  m  favour  of  Canada;   and  I  confess  to  a  feeling  of 
great  surprise  when  the  result  proved  that  the  English  gov- 
ernment did  not  intend  to  give  us  that  four  per  cent,  preferene 
on  breadstuffs  as  a  return  for  the  thirty-three  and  one-third' 
per  cent,  ©reference  which  we  gave  on  all  our  imports  from 
Great  Britain. 
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I  imagine,  nay  I  am  almost  certain,  that  there  is  a  reason 
which  does  not  appear  upon  the  surface,  and  that  reason  is, 
not  that  Great  Britain  did  not  desire  to  do  this,  but  that  it 
was  not  considered  prudent  to  do  so;  that  it  was  Icnown  that 
if  this  vere  done  it  would  result  in  hostile  action  upon  the 
part  of  foreign  governments.  And  so  we  had  in  this  small 
matter  of  a  four  per  cent,  preference  and  England's  declination 
to  give  it  to  us  in  return  for  a  thirty-three  and  a  tliird  per 
cent,  preference,  a  proof  that  England  will  be  deterred  from 
any  such  action  as  granting  to  Canada  a  preference,  by  con- 
siderations outside  of  the  matter  of  her  trade  relations  with 
her  colonies. 

Mr.  Chamberlain,  in  the  course  of  his  remarks  so  far  as  we 
have  them,  asserted  that  our  preference  had  not  to  any  appre- 
ciable extent  stimulated  trade  with  England.  Well,  I  beg 
to  differ  with  Mr.  Chamberlain  in  this  matter.  This' prefer- 
ence has  had  two  effects.  In  the  'first  place,  it  has  arrested  the 
decline  in  our  trade  with  England,  a  decline  which  was  making 
rapid  progress  when  this  preference  was  adopted.  In  the 
second  place,  it  has  led  to  an  expansion  of  that  trade,  and  a 
bri^  examination  of  the  returns  will  prove  this  beyond  perad- 
venture.  The  following  figures  give  our  imports  from  Great 
Britain  for  the  years  named: — 

^•"  Import* 

JS2 $43,148,000 

iS! 38.717,000 

JiS2 31,131,000 

}S? 32.500,000 

JSi 29,412,000 

JSS 32,500,000 

JfS 37,060,000 

XSr, 44,789,000 

J2xi 48,000,000 

**« 49,250,000 

We  had  gone  down  from  $43,00C,00O  to  $29,000,000  before 
this  preference  was  adopted,  between  the  years  1893  and  1897; 
and  we  have  gone  up  from  $29,000,000  to  $49,000,000  be- 
tween 1897  and  1902,  after  the  preference  had  begun  to  work, 
showing  an  increase  of  $20,000,000,  or  forty  per  cent,  in  those 
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fiveyeM«gwi>rt»»pid  and  regular  decrease  in  the 

term  which  theae  figures  reveal.  i-'--"--* 

The  idea  of  English  statesmen,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  one  that. 

Sfo^  T^f'-  ^'T''^  °^'-  ^  "•'rt,  as  I  have  done 
before,  that  It  is  my  firm  conviction  that  we  should  never  have 
pvOT  a  preference,  for  the  reason  that  the  condition  of  Eng- 
iands  trade  with  foreign  countries  and  regard  for  her  own 
mterest  will  prevent  her  giving  us  a  preference  in  return. 
But  thwe  IS  an  idea  abroad  about  a  aoUverein,  free  trade 
withm  the  empure.  Well,  could  we  arrange  mattere  upon 
Uiat  basis  ?-ab8olute  free  trade,  the  adn.  asion  of  ^ 
British  products  to  her  colonies  free  of  duty.  That  scheme 
may  meet  with  the  approbation  of  the  British  people,  but 
It  IS  one  that  cannot  be  wrought  out.  It  is  not  a  matter,  at 
•U  events,  that  looms  up  in  the  near  future  as  one  that  can  be 
arranged. 

Now,  with  regard  to  the  preference  on  grain,  amounting 
m  round  numbere  to  four  per  cent.,  I  assert,  Mr.  Speaker,  th&t 
frw  admission  to  the  American  market  for  our  wheat  and 
othCT  ^reak  would  be  worth  more  to  our  producere  than  an 
i-nglish  preference  of  four  per  cent.    I  assert  that  the  free 
mtroduction  of  American  competition,  on  the  part  of  Ameri- 
can gram  buyera  and  millere  with  our  own  grain  buyere  and 
millere,  to  the  wheat-fields  in  the  North-West  and  to  other 
portions  of  Canada,  would  result  m  greater  advantage  to  our 
producers  of  grain  than  this  preference  in  the  English  market 
1  thmk  that  we  may  conclude  that  our  aspirations  for  an  advan- 
tage m  tJie  form  of  a  preference  will  never  be  realized,  that 
we  come  up  against  the  hard-headed  common  sense  of  English 
statesmen  and  public  men,  who  reaUze  that  it  cannot  be  given. 
Jjngland  wiU  not  permit  a  considerable  tax  upon  raw  material 
The   competition   between   England   and   her   commercial 
nvaJs  IS  too  keen;  the  competition  with  Germany,  the  com- 
petition with  the  United  States,  is  so  keen  that  a  due  sense 
of  what  IS  necessary  m  England's  interest's  will  deter  her 
pubhjs  men  from  saddling  upon  her  people  this  or  any  addi- 
tional  burden  in  the  shape  of  a  tax  upon  raw  material,  es- 
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pecWly  one  in  the  shape  of  a  tax  upon  bread.  We  had  better 
diimiM  our  dreams  in  this  regard,  and  let  the  preferential 
question  drop.  The  present  preference  is  purely  sentimental, 
it  is  a  sentiment  that  is  not  convertible  into  current  coin.  We 
have  not  even  been  able,  in  return  for  this  sentimental  pre- 
foenoe,  to  get  the  cattle  embargo  removed.  We  have  not 
the  slightest  concession  granted  to  us  in  return  for  the  pre- 
ference of  thirty-three  and  a  third  per  cent.;  and  its 
only  good  effect,  if  it  has  a  good  effect  at  aU,  is  that  it  lessens 
our  own  burden  of  customs  taxation  upon  certain  lines  of 
imports. 

I  shall  not  to-day  enter  upon  an  extended  discussion  of  the 
question  of  protection.  I  do  not  think  that  at  this  juncture 
in  our  public  affairs  a  discussion  of  that  question  as  an  ab- 
stract theory  will  have  practical  results,  because  it  is  nothing 
more  than  academic.  As  I  said  before,  we  have  the  decision 
on  the  part  of  the  government  t6  let  the  matter  of  revision 
of  our  tariff  stand  over  untU  we  know  what  the  conditions 
will  be  when  we  are  caUed  upon  to  act.  That  being  the  case, 
it  IS  unnecessary,  and  a  waste  of  time  in  my  opinion,  to  enter 
upon  a  discussion  of  the  principles  of  protection  versus  free 
trade  or  a  revenue  tariff  policy. 

I  shall  have  something  to  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  with  your  per- 
mission, upon  the  question  of  reciprocity  with  the  United 
States.    Tliat  question  has  filled  a  large  place  in  Canadian 
fiscal  discussions,  since  long  before  confederation.    The  desire 
for  closer  trade  relations  led  to  a  treaty  securing  for  us  reci- 
procity in  natural  products  away  back  in  1854.    We  enjoyed 
the  benefits  that  resulted  from  that  treaty  untU  1866,  when 
the  treaty  was  abrogated.    We  know,  those  of  us  who  take 
the  pams  to  look  up  the  history  of  Canada  during  that  period, 
what  the  practical  result  of  reciprocity  was  to  Canada.    We 
might  draw  from  the  experience  of  that  period  lessons  as  to 
what  would  be  the  probable  result  of  a  similar  line  of  policy 
if  entered  upon  again.    And  so  satisfactory,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  Canadian  public,  was  the  result  of  that  period  of  re- 
ciprocity, that  Canada  has  earnestly  sought  for  a  renewal 
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«f  that  eondition  of  affair,  for  many  yean  aiiio.  then.  We 
•ou^t  rtrenuoudy  to  avert  the  abrogation  of  the  treaty  in 
18M.  £mianne8  from  this  country  viaited  Waahington  a 
few  month,  after  the  treaty  waa  abrogated.  AfterlheLiberal 
pwty  came  mto  power  in  1C74.  one  of  its  firrt  act.  wa.  to 
deq)ateh  a  .^mmwioner,  the  Hon.  George  Brown,  to  Wadiin«. 
ton  who,  m  conjunction  with  Lord  Homton.  the  BritiAS 
»ter  nego  lated  y  ith  the  state  department  a  reciprocity  treaty 
That  treaty  wa.  not  ratified  by  the  United  State.  Senati 

J^!l!!i  ?r  ***^"P**  "^^"^  "^•'  «»d  we  have  only  been 
debarred  of  late  years  from  making  these  attempte  by  the  ap- 
Pjrent  hopelessness  of  the  efforte  which  have  been  put  forth 
The  question  is  one  the  importance  of  which  has  stink  some- 
what  m  public  estunation  for  the  last  two  or  three  yeam,  but 
It  IS  a  ques  ion  which  is  as  important  to  Canada  toilay/per- 
haps^it  ever  has  been.  It  is  a  question  which  has  probably 
to  receive  agam  the  consideration  of  the  government  of  thb 
country,  and  the  consideration  of  the  government  of  the  United 
States;  and  if  it  does  receive  that  consideration,  it  will  be 
under  cmsumstances,  in  my  opinion,  more  conducive  to  a 

ST^atnJ'im  "*"  '^^*^  ^"^^  '"^  *^~«^«- 

Ike  honourabte  l«ider  of  the  Opposition,  in  his  speech  a  day 
or  two  ago,  asked  the  reason  of  the  enormous  increase  of  oii 
American  miporte.  WeD,  the  reason  is  quite  obvious.  We 
have  maintained  a  moderate  tariff  poUcy  towards  the  United 
States  and  the  rest  of  the  world  ever  since  this  Dominion 
came  mto  «nstence.  Our  duties  have  from  time  to  time  been 
advanced,  but  they  are  stiU  at  a  rate  which  doe.  not  mater- 
lally  mipede  importation  from  the  United  States  or  any  other 

S.  '^J.  u  t  '**«7^»<'h'  °f  co'^,  has  afforded  some  protec 
tion,  which  has  led  to  the  development  of  large  nmufac- 
tunng  mtereste,  but  still  is  not  at  aU  prohibithrT  Now,  om- 
frontier  stretehes  alongside  of  the  United  States  for  4000 
miles.  The  people  of  the  United  States,  our  neighbours,  have 
a  veiy  thoroughly  developed  manufacturing  system,  the  most 
exten«ve  m  the  world.    Although  England  experts  more 
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BjanufMtured  goodf,  the  lupply  of  the  domeetic  market  of 
the  United  Stotee  amounts  to  mueh  mora  than  the  total 
manufacturee  of  Great  Britain.    TTiey  have  reached  the 
point  where  they  are  capable  of  lupplying  their  own  require- 
menta,  mu!   have  a  larfs  eurphii  available  for  export. 
Neoeeeanly,  they  are  leeking  foreign  markets.    Hieir  oon- 
diUom  as  to  8oU  and  elimate  and  the  wants  of  the  people 
are  similar  to  our  own,  and  they  have  sucoeeded  in  making 
a  tong  list  of  articles  which  exactly  suit  our  wants  and  which 
cannot  very  weD  be  obtabed  elsewhere.    TTie  facility  for 
getting  goods  there  is  so  much  greater  than  across  the  ocean 
that  this  in  itself  would  act  very  powerfuUy  in  the  direction 
of  securing  the  trade  to  them.    Our  merchant  can  call  up  by 
telephone  his  correspondent  in  New  York,  or  Boston,  or  Phil- 
adelphia, asking  him  to  make  a  smaU  shipment  of  goods. 
TTiose  soods  will  be  on  their  way  in  a  few  hours,  and  they 
wUl  be  here  in  two  or  three  days.    To  sort  up  his  stock  he 
can  buy  as  little  or  as  much  as  he  pleases.    The  advantages 
are  so  great  that  we  have  devek>ped  an  enormous  import 
trade  from  the  United  States.    If  the  Americans  br..^  affwtl- 
ed  us  the  same  facilities  and  the  same  reasonable  kind 
of  treatment  that  we  have  afforded  them,  there  would  be 
no  question  raised  to-day  as  to  whether  our  trade  relations 
were  on  a  satisfactory  basis;  there  would   be  no  question 
raised  as  to  whether  we  should  enter  upon  the  kind  of  policy 
that  they  have  been  pursuing  towards  us. 

The  honourable  leader  of  the  Opposition  says  that 
our  tariff  should  be  put  up  as  a  preliminary  to  negotia- 
tions—put it  up,  he  says,  and  if  they  do  not  give  us 
what  we  ought  to  have,  we  would  then  have  the  very 
tanff  we  ought  to  have.  It  is  my  conviction  that  this 
course,  adopted  at  this  juncture,  would  have  exactly 
the  opposite  effect  to  that  which  the  honourable  leader  of 
the  Opposition  supposes  it  would  have.  If  we  were  to  enter 
upon  a  revision  of  the  tariff  such  as  we  would  perhaps  desire 
to  have  in  case  we  received  no  adequate  concessions  from  the 
Amencans,  it  would  be  a  tariff  of  a  character  which  would 
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brought  more  closely  into  contact  with  the  question  of  the 
trade  relations  between  Canada  and  the  United  States,  that 
we  have  not  been  fairly  treated,  and  I  have  had  a  sense  of 
resentment  at  their  policy.  I  have  been  actuated  in  the  posi- 
tion I  have  taken  upon  this  question  by  the  belief  that  if 
we  could  not  get  what  was  fair  from  that  country,  we  had 
better  set  up  housekeeping  for  ourselves,  and  adopt  a  policy 
which  we,  under  normd  conditions,  might  not  deem  it  advis- 
able to  enter  upon. 

Last  session  I  introduced  a  resolution  in  this  House.  I 
introduced  it  for  a  twofold  purpose.  In  the  first  place,  I 
believed  that  what  was  set  forth  in  that  resolution  repre- 
sented the  feelings  of  the  great  majority  of  the  Canadian 
people,  and  I  thought  that  the  formiilating  of  this  resolution 
would  have  a  tendency  to  demonstrate  whether  my  view 
upon  that  matter  was  right  or  wrong.  I  thought  in  the  second 
place — and  perhaps  this  was  tke  consideration  that  had 
the  most  weight  with  me — that  if  that  resolution  did  repre- 
sent the  feelings  of  the  mass  of  the  Canadian  electors,  it  would 
be  very  well  to  have  the  Jnited  States  public  men  in  a  position 
where  they  could  consider  the  question  with  a  knowledge  of 
our  feelings  concerning  it.  I  put  this  resolution  upon  the 
Hansard  largely  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  to  the  attention 
of  the  United  States  the  fact  that  Canada  realized  that  the 
treatment  we  had  received  from  the  United  States  was  unfair; 
realized  that  we  had  submitted  to  that  treatment  for  many 
years  without  protesting,  and  proposed  in  the  future  to  re- 
verse the  action  we  had  pursued;  and  in  the  event  of  failing 
to  seeing  concessions  from  the  United  States  that  were  reason- 
able and  just,  that  we  proposed  to  adopt  the  policy  fore- 
shadowed by  this  resolution. 

Mr.  Clancy — Would  the  honourable  gentleman  pardon  me. 
Did  the  honourable  gentleman  endeavour  to  get  an  expres- 
sion of  this  House  at  that  time  in  order  that  the  United 
States  would  know  that  that  was  the  policy  to  be  adopted? 

Mr.  Charlton — ^No,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  did  not  introduce  that 
resolution  with  the  intention  of  asking  the  Houso  to  give  an 
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expr^ion  of  opinion  by  vote.    On  the  contrary,  I  definitely 

acZ\^?; f  •'°;  r  •'  'T^'tar  .e  that  I  did  not  aZk  hasty 
action,  and  that  m  f.ct  we  had  net  reached  a  position  when 

was  the  best  course  under  the  circumstances,  and  under 
^nmrntances  that  might  develop.     The  i^solution  wJL 

dutiSSiVuH  »?°';i^  "  ?  ^^^  °?^'°°  that  Canadian  import 
?mH?pnnT?  ^  ^^""f^^  upon  the  principle  of  reciprocity  in 

l^^^^TaZtf/'f'^r^^  l°°«^^°t  with  CaS; 
mieresw,  that  a  rebate  of  not  less  than  forty  oer  cent  of  fh*. 

ports  from  nations  or  countries  admitting  ^nadian  natuml 
products  mto  then-  markets  free  of  duty;  and  ZHhrSe 
of  Canadian  duties  should  be  sufficiently  high  toTvoidinfll^^ 
mg  injury  upon  Canadian  mterests  in  cLeJ  where  a  rebate  o^ 
SoS.^^'-  ''  "°^  ^"  ^  ^^'  under  ^e'co^nSjlTo^' 

fo?ff  *i!f*  ""^  minimum  rate  of  tariff  should  be  high  enough 

LTwi:-  r  *^ti°':ty  P^^  «««*  should  be  added  to  that 
^  0?^":^  «f  cient  to  protect  our  mdustries  in  the 
^  fL*  f  countnes-without  discrimination  or  naming 
any-that  failed  to  admit  our  natural  products  free  of 

ro,!!r;y,^  ^^^^'  *!.  ®^*''^''  **^t  resolution  outlines  in  the 
[f^n\  ?•    cou^.that  it  would  be  proper  for  us  to  pursue 

regard  to  Germany.  And,  even  if  we  were  to  make  a  reci- 
oZd^itS?*^  "^t  '^'  ^"^*«^  States,  and  t^t  couSr^ 
£nV^    T"  }^'  T'  ^"^^^  ^  England  does  m  aZ 

resign  .n??^'?.r^"'^  ^^  °^  ^"ty'  I  thmk  the  same 
resolution  could  with  propriety  still  be  put  on  our  statute- 
book,  discnmmatmg  against  other  nations  that  faUed  to  S 
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us  in  the  manner  in  which  we  should  then  be  treated  by  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain. 

And  with  regard  to  this  position,  Mr.  Speaker,  whUe  my  ad- 
vice is,  as  Mark  Hanna  said  some  time  ago: "  Stand  pat  on  the 
tariff  question ; "  yet,  I  will  state  that  I  think  "  Pat "  is  mclined 
to  make  a  move  unless  things  take  a  reasonable  and  desirable 
shape.  And,  while  I  sincerely  desire  to  secure  a  treaty  which 
will  be  to  the  advantage  of  this  country  and  the  Untied  States, 
yet  if  we  fail,  if  we  are  to  have  meted  out  to  us  the  same  treat- 
ment that  we  have  had  meted  out  to  us  for  the  past  thirty 
years,  I  go  for  drastic  measures.  And  I  think  that  I  may 
point  to  the  highly  significant  remarks  of  the  Finance  Minister, 
who  said  that  the  government  would  be  governed  by  existing 
conditions;  and  while  he  believes  in  free  trade  yet  they  must 
be  governed  to  some  extent  by  what  was  done  by  their  ad- 
versaries. I  give  the  Finance  A^inister  credit  for  being  too 
good  a  politician  to  resist  a  great  popular  movement  for  the 
resenting  and  punishing  of  a  line  of  conduct  towards  us  such 
as  has  been  carried  on  for  many  years  past. 

The  repressive  policy  entered  upon  by  the  United  States 
in  1866,  I  wish  to  say  a  few  words  about.  I  noticed  in  the 
North  American  Review  the  other  day,  an  article  from  the 
Attorney-General  of  Nova  Scotia  which  gave  the  exports 
and  imports  from  and  to  the  United  States  during  the  period 
of  reciprocity,  they  will  require  some  revision  by  the  Attorney- 
General  of  Nova  Scotia  before  he  has  them  just  right.  When 
the  reciprocity  treaty  went  into  operation  in  1854,  we  had 
the  governments  of  Prince  Edward  Island,  Nova  Scotia,  New 
Brunswick,  and  the  two  Canadas,  four  different  provincial 
governments.  I  have  had  the  returns  compiled  from  the 
American  sources  of  information  and  from  the  Canadian 
sources.  In  the  Canadian  returns  I  found  it  impossible  to 
seciu*  the  figures  for  Prince  Edward  Island.  This,  of  course, 
would  be  inconsiderable,  and  would  not  materially  affect  the 
result.  The  import  and  export  statistics  for  the  period 
from  1854  to  1866  inclusive,  derived  from  Canadian  sources 
are  as  follows: 
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'Thiv^"  *•*•  "'^*^  ^*-'  ^8"  *°  1866 

iWa  to  tiie  ijniied-  Stote»V  iaM'  to  isM  ta-  *^^'^^'°°° 

25937Sffl)0 

Balance  of  trade  in  favour  of  United  States 173.052.000 

The  American  returns  for  the  same  period  give  somewhat 
different  results.    According  to  the  AmericS  fiZ^s  Se 

SC",^  ?"*^'  ^"^"^'  Newfoundland  Xrit  sh 
Columbia  mcluded,  are  as  follows: 

^"iS^hSiv?""  *'"'  ^™*^  ^^'  1854  to  1866 
^^^.*°  the' iJiJi^d' Statei;  i85i  to  im  in!  •'^'32»'«» 

318,760,000 

Balance  of  trade  in  favour  of  United  States S34.566.000 

an?hwtT  °i*'^^^^y  t^  American  returns  is  $34,666,000 
and  by  the  Canadian  returns  $73,052,000.    Now,  the  Ainerican 

eTteit  ZT^'"^'  *'^  'T^ '"  '^  "«^  go^eme^Tome 
f  h.t     ♦^  the  impression  that  the  treaty  was  working  against 

llZr   f  ?  ^'  ^"^S^  "^  *^«  ^««  ««^i»«t  them  aSd  ta 
avour  of  Canada.    This  was  the  case  in  the  last  year;  it  wm 

1  v.^^n    r^"  *^'  7*r  °^  *^^  abrogation  had  be^n  given 

tZiJ  •?  J^^^f T'  ^""^  ^^'"^  ^«*  «^^*  ?«*««"«  to  rush  into 
the  United  States  everything  that  it  wis  possible  to  get  b 
dunng  the  time  that  was  left,  before  August,  1866     But  the 
operation  of  the  treaty  during  all  the  i^od  that  it  wist 
orce  was  to  the  advantage  of  the  United  States,  and  gave 
to  that  country  during  that  period  a  substantial  balan^  of 
^^0^  favour-$73  000  000,  according  to  our  retl^ 
J34.000  000    accordmg   to    their  returns.    The  abrogation 
0   the  treaty  was  an  act  of  folly  on  the  part  of  theXted 
States  and  an  act  of  unfriendlmess  as  well,  and  the  poU^y 
pu^ued  smce  that  time  and  up  to  a  recent 'period  USe'J 
dusteted,  m  my  opmion,  by  the  belief  that  the  inflicting  upon 

repubHc''^'"'''''"  ^  '^  ^"""^^  ''"''^  ""  ^*°  *^*  arms  of  the 

malJett™*^^!.'  T\l^^^'l'  *^\*  ""'  ^^^  °"'«ed  to  seek  new 
markets.    The  truth  is  that  the  abrogation  of  the  treaty 
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revolutionized  the  trade  of  Canada,  gave  a  new  face  to  the 
history  of  this  continent,  and  turned  aside  the  forces  that 
were  setting  powerfxilly  m  the  direction  of  bringing  these  two 
peoples  together.  It  put  in  place  of  these  forces  other  forces 
that  repelled  the  countries  from  each  other,  and  brought  them 
to  the  position  they  occupy  to-day. 

In  1866  our  direct  exports  of  farm  products  to  Great  Bri- 
tain were  $3,644,000,  and  to  the  United  States,  $25,042,000. 
In  1902  our  direct  exports  of  farm  products  to  the  United 
States  were  $7,694,000,  one-tWrd  of  what  they  were  m  1866, 
while  to  Great  Britain  they  were  $80,661,000,  a  twenty-two 
fold  increase  during  the  same  period.  And  so  our  whole  fiscal 
history  was  reversed.  New  conditions  were  introduced, 
conditions  which  the  Americans  were  not  aware  of,  which  they 
have  only  recently  become  aware  of.  All  this  time  they  have 
been  living  in  a  fool's  paradise,  supposing  that  we  were 
dependent  upon  them  for  a  market,  and  that  they  could 
exercise  the  same  influence  on  sentiment  in  Canada  which 
they  did  in  1866.  Our  total  export  trade  last  year  in 
animals  and.their  products  was  $59,163,209;  and  in  agricul- 
tural products  $37,152,688,  a  total  of  $96,315,897.  Of  this 
amount  Great  Britain  took  $80,661,501,  or  83.7  per  cent.;  the 
United  States  took  $7,694,478,  or  8  per  cent.;  and  all  other 
countries,  $7,967,918,  or  8.3  per  cent.  So  that  England 
last  year  took  over  four-fifths  of  oiu*  total  export  of  farm 
products  to  all  the  world.  This  is  a  condition  of  things 
greatly  different  from  what  existed  in  1866,  when  the 
United  States  took  $25,000,000  and  Great  Britain  less  than 
$4,000,000. 

Under  these  conditions  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  Canadian 
farmer  has  practically  forgotten  about  the  American  market. 
The  benefits  that  he  enjoyed  by  free  access  to  that  market 
during  the  existence  of  the  reciprocity  treaty  are  largely  a 
matter  of  history  to  him.  He  realizes  in  a  sort  of  abstract 
way  that  two  markets  are  better  than  one,  but  he  has  not 
that  keen  desire  for  access  to  the  United  States  market  that  he 
would  have  if  he  were  aware  of  the  conditions  that  would  exist 
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if  the  restrictions  were  removed.    So  that,  m  debating  this 
reciprocity  question  to-day,  we  have  to  recognise  a  certain 
degree  of  apathy  with  regard  to  it  aa  existing  in  Canada 
as  well  as  in  the  United  States. 

We  have  opposed  to  this  treaty,  I  thmk  we  may  say,  the 
manufactunng  interest;  we  have  probably  opposed  to  it  the 
transportation  mterest;  and  we  have  opposed  to  it  the  political 
influence  which  is  represented  by  the  people  in  this  country 
who  believe  that  nothing  good  can  come  out  of  the  United 
States,  and  who  do  not  want  to  have  anything  to  do  with  the 
Americans.  We  have  in  favour  of  this  treaty  a  sort  of  passive 
feeling  on  the  part  of  the  agriculturists,  and  keen  desire 
for  It  on  the  part  of  the  lumbeimen  and  the  fishermen.  These 
are  the  forces  aorayed  for  and  agamst  the  proposition  to  secure 
better  trade  relations  with  the  United  States. 

We  have  some  developments  of  our  trade  in  farm  products 
--for  I  am  dealmg  with  this  question  largely  from  the  farmer's 
standpomt-that  are  rather  smgular,  rather  unexpected,  to 
those  who  have  never  examined  the  question,  and  are  rather 

SJ^®*i?;«.^*  y®"'  ^^^  ^^  exported  to  the  United 
States  17,694,478  of  farm  products,  wo  imported  from  that 
country  for  consumption,  according  to  the  unrevised  list 
which  I  have  and  which  will  not  be  varied  very  much  by  the 
revised  list,  $15,437,213,  or  somewhat  more  than  double  the 
amount  we  exported  to  that  country.    Among  our  imports 
of  agncultural  and  animal  products  where  our  purchases 
for  consumption  exceeded  our  sales  to  the  United  States,  were 
the  foUowmg  articles:    Com,  oats,  wheat,  wheat  flour,  com 
meal,  oatmeal,  seeds,  smaU  fruits,  tobacco  leaf,  broom  com 
hemp  flax  seed,  horses,  hogs,  poultry,  eggs,  butter,  cheese, 
lard,  bacon,  hams,  salt  beef,  salt  pork,  hides,  skins,  wool 
and  some  nunor  articles.    All  that  list  of  articles  we  im- 
ported from  the  United  States  for  consumption,  in  excess  of 
our  exports  to  the  United  States  for  consumption  in  that 
country. 

Well,  that  is  rather  a  suggestive  list.    Very  few  people  would 
imagme  that  this  country,  which  was  believed  to  be  dependent 
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on  the  United  States  for  a  market,  would  show  such  a  condition 
of  trade  in  farm  products.  If  natural  products  were  on  the 
free  list,  and  there  was  free  interchange  between  the  two 
countries  of  all  the  products  of  the  farm,  the  balance  of  trade 
would  be  very  slightly  in  favour  of  the  one  country  or  the 
other. 

Now,  after  this  period  of  more  than  thirty  years  of  trade 
relations  such  as  I  have  described,  we  had  a  culmmation  of 
affairs  m  1902  in  our  trade  with  Great  Britain  and  with  the 
United  States,  which  I  will  briefly  allude  to.  Last  year  our 
total  unports  from  the  United  States  were  $129,000,000. 
In  1866  they  were  $28,794,000.  Last  year  our  total  exports 
to  the  United  States  were  $71,177,000,  and  the  apparent 
balance  of  trade  last  year  in  favour  of  the  United  States  was 
$58,592,000.  Last  year  our  total  imports  from  Great  Britain 
were  $49,435,000,  and  our  total  exports  to  that  country 
were  $117,320,000,  and  the  balance  of  trade  in  favour  of 
Canada  was  $67,884,000. 

But  a  revised  statement  of  our  trade  with  the  United  States 
and  our  trade  with  other  countries,  taking  into  account  the 
imports  and  the  exports  of  precious  metals,  would  vary  that 
statement,  and  it  is  interesting  to  note  how  our  trade  with 
the  United  States  would  stand  on  that  basis.  Last  year  we 
imported  from  the  United  States  $6,062,000  in  com  and  bul- 
lion. Our  total  imports  from  that  country,  less  this  coin  and 
bullion,  were  $123,732,000,  and  our  total  exports  to  the 
United  States  were  $71,177,000.  Our  exports  of  precious 
metals  were: 

Coin  and  bullion u  Q35  goo 

Gold  dust  and  nuggeta .".'.".■.'.■.'■,'  19 '677|000 

ouTer  and  silver  ore 2  055  000 

Or  a  total  of  precious  metals  of  $23,367,000,  which,  deducted 
from  the  total  exports,  left  our  exports  of  domestic  products, 
and  products  not  the  produce  of  Canada,  $47,829,000.  If  we 
deduct  the  $2,894,000  of  exports  noi  produced  in  Canada, 
it  leaves  our  exports  $44,825,000. 
My  honourable  friend  from  South  Oxford  (Sir  Richard 
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Cartwright)  yesterday  afternoon,  in  criticising  the  statement 
of  the  honourable  leader  of  the  Opposition  with  regard  to  this 
very  point,  ivanted  to  know  what  difference  there  was  between 
the  exports  of  precious  metals,  or  farm  products,  or  any- 
thing else.    It  was,  he  said,  an  exchange  of  what  we  wanted 
to  sell  for  what  we  wanted  to  buy,  which  was  true  enough. 
But  all  the  nations  treat  the  precious  metals  on  a  different 
basis  from  ordinary  exports.    We  raise  wheat,  com,  bacon, 
cattle  and  all  the  products  of  the  farm  for  sale.    We  have 
to  dispose  of  them.    But  gold  and  silver  are  quite  different 
m   their   character,  and   aU   the   nations   are   seeking   to 
strengthen  their  gold  reserve.    There  is  not  a  nation  which 
does  not  look  with  disfavour  on  the  exportation  of  gold. 
We  may  at  least  make  a  distinction  between  the  class  of  pro^ 
ducts  we  raise  for  the  purpose  of  selling,  and  the  precious  metals 
which  it  might  be  in  our  interest  to  reserve  here  as  a  financial 
basis— a  basis  for  credit  and  banking,  and  the  various  pur- 
poses for  which  gold  is  used. 

After  deductmg  this  export  of  precious  metals  and  count- 
mg  the  $47,829,000  as  our  actual  exports,  we  have  a  balance 
of  trade  agamst  us  and  m  favour  of  the  United  States  of  $75,- 
925,000.  That  balance  of  trade  has  swallowed  up  our  $67,000^- 
000  of  favourable  balance  with  Great  Britain  and  left  about 
$8,000,000  to  provide  for  somewhere  else.  This  is  not  a 
healthy  and  desirable  condition  of  trade,  'ihe  United  States, 
year  after  year,  has  had  enormous  balances  of  trade  in  its 
favour,  and  the  result  is  it  is  one  of  the  wealthiest  nations 
m  the  world;  $600,000,000  is  no  unusual  balance  in  its 
favour.  I  look  upon  it  as  disastrous  to  our  interests  to 
permit  the  present  condition  to  continue. 

These  tables,  then,  present  the  followmg  salient  points: 
First,  we  have  an  enormous  expansion  of  exports  of  farm 
products.  Next,  we  find  that  Great  Britam  takes  over  four- 
fifths  of  the  farm  products  of  this  country.  Next,  we  find 
a  great  shrinkage  in  the  export  of  farm  pi  oducts  to  the  United 
States— a  shrinkage  of  two-thirds  of  the  amount  exported 
m  1866.    Then  we  find  that  there  has  been  nearly  a  fivefold 
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expansion  of  our  import  trade  from  the  United  States  since 
1866.  We  find  next  that  we  have  had  a  stationary  export 
trade  with  the  United  States.  If  we  deduct  the  precious 
metals,  we  exported  to  the  United  States  in  1866,  including 
inland  short  returns,  $44,000,000  worth,  not  including  the 
precio>  \ii  metals.  We  exported  last  year  of  the  products  of 
Canada,  not  including  precious  metals,  $44,826,000  worth. 
So  we  have  on  the  one  hand  an  import  trade  from  the 
United  States  fivefold  greater  than  in  1866,  while  our  export 
trade  to  the  United  States  remained  at  practically  the  same 
amount.  We  find  that,  in  the  thirtynsix  years  that  have 
elapsed  since  1866,  we  have  increased  our  imports  from  Great 
Britain  $9,370,000,  or  23i  per  cent. 

It  will  be  interesting  to  glance  for  a  moment  at  our  free 
list,  which  is  a  large  one.  It  amounted  last  year  to  $84,314,- 
877.  Of  this  amount  the  Unite^  States  sent  $60,879,347, 
of  which  $6,000,000  was  coin  and  bullion.  Now,  we  must 
take  from  the  United  States  raw  cotton,  anthracite  coal, 
hides  probably,  flaxnseed  and  some  other  articles.  But  we 
can  reduce  that  free  list  by  one-half  if  we  desire  to  do  so,  and 
do  so  to  the  advantage  of  our  own  industries  and  to  the  dis- 
advantage of  American  industries.  The  United  States  had 
72  per  cent,  of  our  total  free  list  with  the  entire  world  last 
year— rather  favourable  treatment  of  a  nation  that  has 
treated  us  as  the  United  States  has  done  for  a  generation 
past. 

Now,  a  word  or  two  with  regard  to  the  import  of  manufac- 
tures. The  question  may  be  raised— it  was  raised  yesterday 
— of  the  classification  of  manufactiu^s  imported.  In  the 
tables  I  have  referred  to,  whether  the  classification  is  entirely 
ri^t  or  not,  it  is  the  same  m  the  case  of  both  coimtries,  so 
that  the  comparison  must  be  as  reliable  as  though  sometWng 
were  taken  from  or  something  added  to  the  list  of  each. 
The  following  figures  show  the  amoimt  of  our  imports  of  manu- 
factures from  Great  Britain  and  from  the  United  States  for 
the  years  given: 
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ImparU  of  ManufaehmB  From 
laoa  ^t  Britain         Unitwl  SUt« 

JS? 87328^11  60,478221 

*'™ 41.675,602  60,836!518 

In  the  last  year,  1902,  the  manufactures  free  of  duty  from 
Great  Britain  amounted  to  17,988,819,  whUe  the  manufactures 
free  of  duty  from  the  United  States  amounted  to  121,196,092. 
This  latter  sum  goes  to  swell  that  enonnous  free  list  of  $60,000,- 
WK).  The  increase  in  our  imports  of  manufactures  from 
Great  Britain  in  the  four  years  I  have  quoted  amounted  to 
116,432,000,  or  61  per  cent.,  whUe  the  increase  from  the 
Umted  States  was  $28,026,000,  or  67  per  cent.  And  this 
increase  has  gone  on,  notwithstanding  the  operation  of  pre- 
ferential duties,  and  the  United  States  manufacturers  are 
obtaming  a  stronger  and  stronger  hold  upon  our  market,  their 
natural  advantages  enablmg  them  to  do  so.  And  aU  this 
tmie  the  United  States  has  refused  to  give  us  the  considerar 
tion  which  our  liberality  towards  them  would  naturally  caU 
for,  liberality  which  they  have  avaUed  themselves  of  to  bring 
about  the  results  I  have  shown. 

Now,  with  regard  to  the  rate  of  duties,  in  every  respect  the 
Umted  States  seems  ^o  have  had  advantageous  conditions 
for  seUing  goods  to  Canada.  The  duties  paid  last  year  upon 
United  States  goods  amounted  to  $15,166,136.  This  is  11.76 
per  cent,  upon  the  total  import  from  the  United  States,  or  12.64 
per  cent,  on  the  imports  entered  for  consumption.  The  duties 
paid  on  the  imports  of  British  goods  for  the  same  year  were 
17.04  per  cent.  The  duties  on  the  goods  from  all  other  coun- 
tnes  were  26.6  per  cent.  The  rate  on  the  goods  from  aU 
countnej,  mcluding  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States 
was  15.^  per  cent.  The  dutiable  goods  imported  from  the 
Umted  States— considered  by  themselves— paid  an  average 
of  25.18  per  cent.;  the  dutiable  imports  from  Great  Britain 
paid  an  average  of  24  per  cent.,  and  the  dutiable  imports  from 
other  countries  paid  an  average  of  37.79  per  cent.    This 
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would  make  the  duty  on  the  dutiable  imports  from  Great 
Britain  slightly  lower  than  on  those  from  the  United  States. 
The  honourable  member  for  South  Oxford  reminded  us  last 
night— and  his  statement  was  a  correct  one — that  not  all  the 
British  imports  that  were  dutiable  were  given  a  discrimination 
of  33i  per  cent.,  but  that  this  applied  to  only  about  $28,- 
000,000,  upon  which  the  duty  amounted  to  about  19  per  cent. 
I  have  only  to  say,  in  connection  with  that,  that  the  reduction 
of  duties  by  the  operation  of  the  discrimmation  to  19  j)er 
cent.,  is  about  8  per  cent,  lower  than  it  ought  to  be.  If  the 
discrimination  were  abolished  the  duty  would  go  up  8  per  cent, 
and  the  cry  we  have  from  our  woollen  interests  of  insufficient 
protection  would  be  ended. 

In  our  argument  about  this  matter  we  have  developed  the 
fact  that  Canada  is  an  excellent  customer  for  the  United 
States.    The  truth  is,  she  is  the  third  largest  customer  for  the 
general  line  of  exports  from  the  United  States,  and  the  largest 
customer  for  mbuufactured  goods  exported  from  that  country. 
If  we  compare  our  standing  in  this  respect  with  that  of  Latin 
America  with  its  60,000,000  inhabitants,  we  shall  be  some- 
what surprised  with  the  result.    Last  year  the  United  States 
exported  to  Mexi'^o  and  Central  America,  with  a  population 
of  14,000,000,  goods  to  the  amount  of  $45,924,000.    These 
are  countries  almost  as  closely  allied  to  the  United  States  by 
geography  and  nature  as  Canada  is.    Last  year  the  United 
States  exported  to  all  South  America  $38,074,000  worth  of 
goods;  and  to  all  the  West  India  Islands,  Spanish,  Danish, 
Dutch,  British,  French— this  excludes  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico 
—goods  to  the  value  of  $17,020,000.    That  is  to  say,  to  all 
this  enormous  region  from  the  northern  boundary  line  of 
Mexico  to  Cape  Horn,  embracing  every  island  in  the  West 
India  group,  excepting  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico,  the  United 
States  exported  less  than  she  exported  to  Canada,  by  no  less 
than  $19,796,000.    And,  excluding  the  West  Indies  and  in- 
cluding all  of  Mexico  and  Central  and  South  America,  her 
exports  to  these  countries  were  less  by  $36,814,000  than  her 
exports  to  Canada.    It  is  beginning  to  dawn  upon  the  Ameri- 
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can  mud  that  Can«da  it  a  market  worth  looking  after,  that 
It  would  be  well  to  Uke  into  consideration  whether  they 
•hould  not  examine  a  litUe  more  dowly  into  trade  matters 
between  the  United  States  and  this  most  excellent  customer 
to  the  north  of  them.  We  have  had  a  f uU  generation  of 
repression,  of  bad  feeling,  of  hostUe  tariff  legislation— 
nearly  all  upon  one  side.  We  are  now  rounding  out  that 
penod,  and  we  have  to  see  what  the  culmination  of  these 
conditions  is. 

If  these  conditions  are  to  continue,  what  are  we  to  do? 
First  of  all,  as  I  imagine,  we  have  to  find  out  whether  they  are 
to  contmue.    That  is  a  question  of  so  much  importance  that 
we  must  make  no  mistake  about  it.    We  want  to  ascertain 
what  we  may  settle  down  upon  and  rely  upon  as  likely  to  be 
permanent  conditions;   and  when  we  have  ascertained  that, 
then  our  line  of  conduct,  so  far  as  my  opinion  goes,  would  be 
clearly  defined.    We  are  either  to  get  fair  play  from  nations 
now  treating  us  unfairly,  or  we  are  to  meet  them  with  their 
own  weapons.    That  may  not  be  profitable  for  the  time  being. 
It  may  mflict  upon  us  a  little  inconvenience,  it  may  raise  the 
price  of  some  things  a  Uttle  higher,  but  in  my  opinion  that  is 
the  true  poUcy  to  pursue.    We  want  to  look  to  ulterior  results, 
and  we  want  to  apply  ourselves  to  a  line  of  conduct  with 
somethmg  in  view  that  we  are  aiming  at  and  that  we  can  only 
get  by  asserting  our  rights. 

Again  I  refer  to  the  significant  utterance  of  the  Finance 
Minister  when  he  states  that,  notwithstanding  what  his 
abstract  principles  may  be,  we  have  to  take  note  of 
what  our  customere  and  surrounding  nations  do,  and  govern 
ourselves  accordingly.  Now,  as  I  have  said,  we  have  dealt 
with  Germany  ah«ady.  We  knew  where  we  stood;  we  knew 
that  we  had  received  the  most  unfair  and  overbearing  treat- 
ment from  the  overlord  of  that  empbe.  We  knew  we  had  to 
assert  ourselves.  That  we  have  done,  and  we  have  done 
it  like  men;  and  if  the  overlord  wants  to  adopt  a  retaliatory 
policy  and  exclude  our  imports  from  Germany,  I  would  look 
upon  it  with  serene  indifference;    we  would  simply  exclude 
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hi*  goodf  from  Cftnada  and  inflict  eif^t  times  aa  much  injury 
upon  that  country  aa  we  receive  in  return. 

Now,  it  ia  neceaiary  to  inquire  in  a  diacuaaion  of  reciprocity: 
la  reciprocity  desirable?  If  it  ia  not  desirable,  we  do  not 
want  to  waate  any  time  ou  it.  If  it  is  not  desirable  we  would 
simply  say  to  the  United  States  when  they  make  ua  overtures: 
"  We  don't  want  to  meet  you,  we  don't  want  any  reciprocity; 
we  have  decided  what  we  want  to  do;  you  go  your  road  and 
we  will  go  oura."  Would  that  be  a  wise  course  to  pursue? 
Mr.  Speaker,  thia  continent,  with  its  seven  odd  million  square 
miles  under  the  dominion  of  English-speaking  people,  inhabited 
by  85,000,000  of  people  speaking  the  English  tongue,  this 
continent  haa  vast,  almost  inconceivable  resources  and 
possibilities  of  development.  This  continent,  inhabited  by 
Englishnspeaking  people,  will  inevitably  exercise  a  potent, 
if  not  a  controlling  influence  upon  the  affairs  of  the  world. 
This  great  region  is  now  in  the  possession  of  two  branches 
of  that  great  stock,  with  an  interesting  experiment  in  one 
branch  of  it  in  the  fact  that  one  state  in  its  domain  is  inhabited 
by  people  of  French  extraction.  We  have  most  interesting 
problems  before  us.  There  is  one  thing  that  we  can  rely  upon, 
and  that  is  that  in  the  interest  of  the  world  at  large,  in  the 
interest  of  every  man,  woman  and  child  that  lives  upon  this 
continent  to-day,  or  that  will  live  here  in  the  future,  it  ia 
in  the  highest  degree  desirable  that  the  relations  between 
these  two  states  should  be  amicable,  friendly  and  intimate, 
and  that  the  seeds  of  discord  that  have  been  sown  for  the 
last  thirty  years  should  not  be  allowed  to  produce  their  fruit 
of  disaster,  but  the  two  peoples  should  be  brought  to  a  con- 
dition of  harmony  and  good  feeling. 

So  much  for  this  continent.  Then  we  have  a  wider  scope 
of  influence  for  the  English-speaking  people.  We  have  North 
America  with  its  capabilities  of  supporting  five  hundred  mil- 
lions of  people,  and  in  my  opinion  it  will  have  that  number 
speaking  the  English  tongue,  within  the  next  hundred  and  fifty 
years.  We  have  in  addition  t^  i  great  empire  of  which  we  form 
a  part,  the  empire  with  its  colonies  and  its  influences 
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nunifying  the  world,  the  empire  upon  whow  dominioiiB  the 
•un  never  sets,  the  empire  that  stands  to-day  almost  isolated 
among  the  nations  of  Europe.  We  have  the  relations  of 
that  empire  with  the  United  States  to  take  into  consideration, 
a  matter  of  transcendent  importance.  Sir,  the  relations 
•xisting  between  Canada  and  the  United  States  will  have  an 
important,  and,  it  may  be,  a  controlling  influence  upon  the 
relations  that  will  exist  between  these  two  great  nations. 
And  so  when  we  say  that  this  is  a  question  of  little  moment, 
that  we  don't  care  whether  we  have  good  relations  or  evil 
relations  between  these  countries,  why,  we  are  taking  a  most 
shortHBighted,  a  purblind  view  of  the  great  field  of  future  oper^ 
ations.  We  are  taking  a  view  of  our  own  responsibilities 
which  is  far  beneath  the  importance  that  belongs  to  them. 
If  we  can  in  any  way  institute  and  consummate  any  policy 
that  will  bring  together  these  people,  that  will  put  an  end 
to  this  bickering  and  animosity,  we  shall  have  accomplished 
something  for  hmnanity,  something  for  the  liberty  of  the 
world.  For  this  reason,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  stand  for  reciprocity. 
I  stand  for  it  because  I  believe  tlrnt  there  is  something  in  it 
higher  than  the  price  of  codfish,  than  the  pri(»  of  wheat, 
than  the  balance  of  trade.  I  stand  for  reciprocity  because 
I  believe  the  infinite  possibilities  of  the  future  will  be  pro- 
moted and  developed  by  bringing  together  these  two  peoples. 
Well,  now,  what  are  the  prospects? 

Mr.  Heyd — ^Very  poor. 

Mr.  Charlton— Very  poor,  my  honourable  friend  says.  My 
honourable  friend  from  St.  Mary's  division  (Hon.  Mr.  Tarte) 
says  that  we  have  been  working  for  reciprocity  for  twenty-five 
years.  Well,  I  would  remind  him  that  he  that  waits  long 
finally  succeeds.  It  is  true  that  our  applications  for  reciprocity 
have  not  been  met  with  that  degree  of  favour  which  we  would 
desire.  But  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  times  are  changing; 
and  when  our  Conservative  friends  speak  slightingly  of  this, 
and  when  they  take  a  position  opposed  to  reciprocity,  when 
they  say:  "  You  cannot  get  it,  what  is  the  use  of  trying?"— 
I  do  not  sympathiae  with  that  position  at  all.  The  condition 
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of  public  opinion  in  the  United  States  as  regards  Canada  is 
constantly  improving.  Those  who  know  the  developments 
of  the  Joint  High  Commission,  which  I  am  not  at  liberty  to 
enter  upon  in  detail,  know  that  even  then,  there  was  sub- 
stantial progress  made  towards  the  settlement  of  questions 
between  these  two  countries,  progress  that  would  probably 
have  given  us  a  treaty  that  we  would  have  considered  at  that 
time  as  satisfactory.  That  the  intervenmg  Alaska  question 
and  the  indignation  of  the  British  commissioners  at  the  course 
pursued  by  the  United  States  broke  off  those  negotiations 
for  the  time  being,  I  think  was  a  very  fortunate  thing  for 
Canada. 

I  believe  that  when  the  commission  reassembles,  as  I  as- 
sume it  will,  we  shall  reassemble  under  conditions  much  more 
favourable  to  the  securing  of  a  desirable  treaty  than  existed 
when  the  commission  dispersed.    I  believe  that  the  condition 
of  things  has  vastly  improved,  that  the  Americans  have  be- 
come disabused  of  their  false  impressions  in  regard  to  Canada, 
that  they  know  that  instead  of  dealing  with  an  obscure  colony 
they  are  dealing  with  a  country  possessing  the  resources  of  an 
empire,  with  a  country  that  will  become  a  vast  and  powerful 
state.    They  were  ignorant  of  these  mattere  because  the  facts 
had  never  been  brought  to  their  attention.    TTie  progress 
of  the  campaign  of  instruction  instituted  three  years  ago  has 
been  most  satisfactory,  and  instead  of  supposmg  Canada  to 
be  a  narrow  strip  of  froaen  country  stretching  along  their 
frontier  they  know  now  that  it  is  a  country  of  enormous  re- 
sources, that  the  cultivable  land  stretches  to  Slave  Lake  and 
that  there  are  300,000,000  acres  of  fertile  hmd,  3,000,000 
of  which  only  are  now  under  cultivation.    They  understand 
that  this  country    is   about    to  enter  upon  the  race   of 
progress,  and  run  that  race  with  giant  strides;  and  under- 
standing this— perhaps  I  may  be  competent  to  judge  to  some 
extent  of  the  changes  in  American  public  sentiment— in  my 
opinion,  the  time  is  more  propitious  than  it  has  been  smce 
the  making  of  the  treaty  of  1864  for  securing  a  treaty  with  the 
United  States. 
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My  honourable  friend  from  St.  Mary's,  Montreal  (Hon.  Mr. 
Tarte)  thinks,  as  I  read  the  report  of  his  speech  last  night, 
that  it  is  not  best  to  wait  for  results.    The  principle  of  pro^ 
tection  he  says  is  too  firmly  rooted,  even  among  the  farmers  of 
the  United  States,  to  permit  us  to  hope  for  reciprocity.    I 
would  remind  him  that  the  reciprocity  sentiment  has  taken 
&TO  hold  of  the  great  West;  that  the  Republicans  of  the  great 
Republican  stateof  Iowa,  headed  by  their  governor,  Cummings, 
have  taken  strong  ground  in  favour  of  radical  tariff  revision 
and  reciprocity;  that  a  large  share  of  the  Republican  voters 
m  other  western  states  share  these  sentiments,  and  that  the 
entu«  Democratic  party  of  the  United  States  vigorously 
upholds  them.  Do  not  lose  time,  he  (Hon.  Mr.  Tarte)  tells  us; 
do  not  wait  to  see  what  may  be  the  outcome  of  these  nego- 
tiations that  are  approaching;  proceed  at  once  to  state  your 
pohcy;    assume  that  you  know  all  about  it,  get  your  tariff 
&t©d  and  go  ahead.    He  says  that  the  right  honourable  leader 
of  the  government  has  promised  to  send  no  more  reciprocity 
delegations  to  the  United  States.    I  do  not  understand  that 
the  Prime  Minister  has  done  that.    Canada  has  maintained  a 
most  dignified  attitude  in  this  matter.    When  the  commission 
left  Washington  in  1899  the  assertion  was  made  by  the  Cana- 
dian head  of  that  commission,  the  Premier  of  this  country, 
that  Canada  was  not  going  back  to  Washington  asking  for 
reciprocity  again.    He  said:    "  We  have  been  seeking  for  im- 
proved trade  relations,  we  know  how  desirable  it  is  to  have  an 
improvement,  we  know  how  much  these  trade  relations  could 
be  unproved,  we  have  exhausted  our  patience  and  our  resources 
in  the  effort  to  improve  them,  and  if  you  reach  the  point  where 
you  understand  this  question  and  realize  that  a  treaty  is 
desirable,  you  can  intimate  that  fact  to  us." 

Well,  they  have  done  that.  My  honourable  friend  from  St. 
Mary's,  Montreal,  says  that  Senator  Fairbanks's  letters  came 
very  conveniently  at  this  season.  What  does  he  mean?  Does 
he  mean  there  is  collusion  between  Senator  Fau-banks  and  the 
Prime  Minister  of  this  country?  Does  he  mean  that  Senator 
Fau-banks  was  employed  to  write  letters  to  the  Prime  Minister 
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which  give  colour  to  the  supposition  that  the  commission 
might  sit  again  for  the  purpose  of  affordmg  the  Premier  and 
his  government  a  pretext  for  deferring  action  on  the  tariff? 
Does  he  mean  that?  I  do  not  think  he  does.  I  do  not 
imagine  that  he  does.  But,  if  he  does  mean  that,  he  is  en- 
tirely mistaken.  These  advances  have  come  from  the  Ameri- 
can government;  they  have  come  from  Senator  Fairbanks 
at  the  instigation  of,  and  by  the  direction  of ,  the  President  of 
the  United  States— an  intimation  and  an  invitation  to  the 
Canadian  government  to  meet  the  American  commissioners 
again  for  the  pivpose  of  renewing  the  negotiations  that  were 
broken  off  in  February  1899.  Now,  shall  the  commission 
meet?  Or  shall  we  proceed  to  fix  our  tariff  and  ignore  the 
probability,  nay,  the  certainty  of  this  commission  meeting, 
if  we  but  respond  to  the  invitation  of  the  United  States?  I 
should  say,  certainly  the  commission  should  meet.  If  the 
United  States  has  made  overtures  to  us,  if  they  have  given 
us  an  invitaton  to  renew  these  negotiations,  they  have  done 
it  for  a  reason.  Tliey  have  done  it  because  they  desire  a 
settlement,  they  have  done  it  because  they  realize  that  the 
position  of  matters,  as  it  exists  to-day  between  Canada  and 
the  United  States,  is  not  desirable,  and,  realizing  this  they  ask 
us  to  meet  them  for  the  purpose  of  entering  upon  n^otia- 
tions  looking  to  the  possibility  of  settlement  and  adjustment 
of  these  questions.  We  are  not  warranted  in  assuming  that 
it  is  not  worth  while  to  accept.  The  fact  that  the  invitation 
is  given,  the  very  fact  that  this  advance  is  made  by  them  with 
the  full  knowledge  of  the  indignation  that  exists  in  this  coun- 
try in  regard  to  their  treatment  of  us,  with  the  full  knowledge 
that  we  have  reason  to  complain,  is  a  sufficient  warrant, 
in  fact  an  imperative  reason,  why  we  should  accept  the 
invitation. 

Now,  if  we  go  down,  what  should  be  the  proper  basis  of  an 
arrangement?  We  might  as  well  discuss  this  matter  pretty 
fully,  because  I  am  not  sure  but  that  the  Premier  would  be 
glad  to  know  something  about  public  opinion  as  it  relates  to 
this  matter.  What  should  be  the  basis  of  the  arrangement 
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in  regard  to  reciprocity  between  these  two  countries?  I  am 
accused— I  have  seen  the  accusation  in  Conservative  papers 
time  and  time  again— that  in  the  course  of  some  speeches 
I  made  before  chambers  of  commerce,  merchants'  exchanges 
and  bankers'  conventions  in  the  United  States,  I  have  made 
propositions  that  were  detrimental  and  inimical  to  the  in- 
terests of  Canada  and  that  have  given  away  the  case. 

Mb.  Qourlkt— Hear,  hear. 

Mb.  Chablton— The  honourable  gentleman  (Mr.  Gourley) 
says,  !isar,  hear.  I  will  tell  the  honourable  gentleman  how  far 
I  have  gone.  I  have  said  that  reciprocity  in  natural  products, 
so  far  as  my  views  go,  is  an  essential  feature  of  any  arrange^ 
ment  we  may  make;  no  palliatives,  no  concession  upon  this 
thing  and  upon  that,  but  reciprocity  in  natural  p-«xiucts  all 
along  the  Ime.  If  we  should  get  to  that  point  the  Americans 
would  ask :  "  What  would  you  give  us  in  return?"  We  will  say : 
"  We  will  abstain  from  changing  our  tariff  so  as  to  apply  the 

process  of  strangulatijn  to  your  export  trade  with  Canada.  If 
you  give  us  free  tradt>  in  natural  products  we  may  possibly, 
in  addition  to  the  retention  of  the  moderate  features  of  our 
tariff,  now  so  favourable  to  you,  abolish  the  British  preference, 
and  make  your  position  under  our  tariff  laws  the  same  as  that 
occupied  by  Great  Britain."  My  honourable  friend  (Mr.  Gour- 
ley) can  judge  whether  I  have  given  away  our  case,  and  he  can 
judge  whether  or  not  we  can  obtain  reciprocity  on  that  basis. 
It  will  be  advantageous  to  us.  I  suppose  I  may  be  optimistic 
on  this  subject.  I  have  mingled  with  American  public  men, 
with  the  leading  American  statesmen,  I  know  the  beat  of 
the  American  pulse.  I  think  the  American  people  realise 
that  they  have  pursued  a  fatuous  and  absurd  policy  towards 
Canada  for  thirty-five  years.  TTiey  are  prepared  to  adopt 
a  new  course,  to  bring  about  improved  relations  between  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  and  they  are  prepared  to  do  what 
is  fair  to  consummate  that  arrangement. 

As  to  the  effect  of  reciprocity,  fortunately  we  are  not  left 
without  some  criterion  to  go  by,  without  some  experience  to 
teach  us  what  the  probable  outcome  of  such  a  policy  would 
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be.    When  the  American  union  was  formed  in  1787,  it  adopted 
the  pohcy  of  free  trade  between  the  then  thirteen  states  oom- 
pnsmg  the  union,  and  that  has  continued  to  be  the  poUcy 
of  that  nation  from  that  day  to  this.    From  time  to  time 
new  states  were  added;  from  tune  to  time  new  territory  was 
Mqmred;  finaUy  the  bounds  of  that  nation  stretched  to  the 
Pwific  and  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  embraced  the  Mississippi 
valley;  and  yet,  with  aU  the  diversity  of  climate,  of  production, 
of  mterests  that  existed  in  that  country— and  they  are  world- 
wide ahnoBt-with  aU  the  apparent  reasons  for  protecting 
one  section  against  another,  protecting  the  farmer  of  New 
En^d  where  he  had  to  struggle  to  produce  crops,  against 
the  farmer  of  Illinois  who  had  but  to  tickle  the  soU  with  a  hoe 
and  It  laughed  with  the  harvest;— notwithstanding  all  these 
diversities  of  conditions  which  my  honourable  friend  would 
say  undoubtedly  required  the  iijtervention  of  the  tariff  tinker 
and  the  protectionist,  notwithstanding  all  this,  that  country 
has  hved  under  free  trade  for  a  century  and  a  quarter,  and  has 
prospered  under  free  trade;  this  great  soUverem  extending 
from  ocean  to  ocean  and  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  the  Can- 
adian boundary,  has  prospered  as  no  nation  has  prospered 
before.    And  to-day  the  domestic  commerce  of  that  country 
reaches  the  enormous  sum  of  «40,000,000,000,  sinking  the 
foreign  trade  of  any  nation  in  Christendom  into  utter  in- 
significance by  comparison.    That  is  the  result  of  free  trade,  of 
the  free  mterchange  of  aU  products  between  aU  the  sections  of 
th£^  nation,  with  aU  its  diversities  of  climate  and  conditions 

Now,  I  would  like  to  know  why  the  same  conditions  that 
apply  to  the  forty-five  states  of  the  American  union  cannot 
be  extended  between  that  union  and  this  confederation  with 
the  same  result;  of  course  we  cannot  carry  it  so  far,  we  cannot 
have  absolute  free  trade-at  present  at  least.  We  must  have 
a  tariff  on  certain  things  for  revenue,  but  we  can  have  absolute 
free  trade  m  the  productions  of  the  soU;  and  to  the  extent 
that  we  reach  out  towards  free  trade,  to  that  extent  we  shall 
share  the  blessings  that  that  country  has  derived  from  the 
practical  operation  of  this  principle. 
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5J^  ^r~*^*  *!^?'  ^^^  unrestricted  reciprocity, 
wn^  ^^HARMON-Yes,  it  does.  and  unrestricted  4ip«^ity 
would  bring  very  good  material  results  probably.    WewTnot 

J^yfor  t.butletusgoasfarasitispLentfietusta^S 
haiwoaf  If  we  cannot  use  more,  and  enjoy  the  prosperity  and 
the  blessings  that  wiU  come  from  it. 

W^7J  r"*  f^  ^^'^  ^  reciprocity  in  natural  products. 
We  want  free  admu«ion  to  the  American  market  of  our  fann 

It  IS  not  that  we  may  depress  the  American  prices  to  the  level 
0  om-  own,  but  that  we  may  secure  the  American  pri^  a^d 

rJI?  1*"^?*^'  ""^^^^  °^  P^''^^**-  Our  exportation 
aL^^''"^"-*'-^  the  United  States  is  so  insi^ifica^X 
and  wiU  be  so  mi^cant  in  comparison  with  the  (^t  bulk 

nl^  i!^!?"'?'  °I  *¥*  *^"^*^'  *^t  ^«n^  «ttle  effL  can  be 
R^n^i^p-  ^,1^T"«  this matte-^fore  the  Na^JS 
Reciprocity  Convention,  I  instanced  th  ^ofeara  Last 
year  we  exported  11,590,000  dozen  of  et  ,and  237wbdoMn 
of  tiiese  went  to  the  United  States.    We 'could  notTi^ 

that  amount  to  m  the  United  States?  Why,  Mr  Sneaker^ 
would  amount  to  less  than  two  eggs  per  imL  foj  ^L 
mhabitant  of  the  United  States,  mt'^or^ve  a  ^r^ 
disastrous  effect  on  American  prices,  would  it  not?    I  have 

^  ^^J".  ""T  ^  *^*^  "«*  °f  f»™  P«>duct8  that  may 
be  exported  to  the  United  States  for  consumption  in  Xt 
country,  but  any  who  take  the  trouble  to  do  so  will  find  that 
our  exports  m  any  of  those  articles  would  no  more  affect 

f^  Jn^  ^  n  *  J?"«*^-  Th«  Americkn  fann^fa 
fnghtened  about  Canadian  competition  which  he  has  no 

^^mIT:^'  Sl\t*°*'^  ^'^'^  fanner  he  ne^a° 
a'^i^u^^Slt^r^^""^  ""^*'*^°^'  ^-  ^«  - 
Now  with  regard  to  the  question  we  were  discussing  a  mo- 
ment ago,  about  the  concesdona  we  mi^t  make  to  the 
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United  States  in  retiim  for  free  trade  in  natural  products, 
as  I  said  then  I  repeat  now,  that  I  should  strenuously  take 
the  ground  that  we  should  make  no  more  concessions;  that 
we  have  made  all  the  concessions  that  can  be  reasonably 
asked  for.  The  only  thing  I  would  hold  out  as  an  induce- 
ment would  be,  not  the  promise  of  further  concessions,  but 
the  assurance  that  we  will  withdraw  what  we  have  done  if 
we  do  not  get  fair  play;  that  in  place  of  a  free  list  of 
160,000,000  we  wiU  make  it  $30,000,000;  that  in  place  of 
buying  $69,000,000  of  manufactures,  we  would  manufacture 
$40,000,000  or  $50,000,000  worth  of  them  in  our  own 
country.  This  would  be  the  mducement  that  the  American 
would  need  to  convince  him  that  he  had  better  adopt  the 
scheme  that  we  propounded. 

Mb.  Goublby— Would  the  honourable  gentleman  allow  me 
to  ask  a  question?  Why  is  it  necessary  for  us  m  this  Can- 
adian parliament  to  be  forever  disgracing  ourselves  by 
appealing  to  these  people  across  the  way,  who  have  treated 
us  like  a  lot  of  desperadoes  for  the  last  twenty  years? 

Mr.  Chabuton— We  are  not  appealing  to  these  people ;  these 
people  have  appealed  to  us.  They  have  sent  us  an  invitation 
to  meet  them;  we  are  talking  that  over;  we  are  arriving  at  a 
decision  as  to  what  we  shall  say  when  we  meet  them;  how 
far  we  will  go  and  where  we  will  stop. 

Mb.  Goublby— They  would  kick  us  from  the  continent 
to-day  if  they  could. 

Mb.  Chablton— We  have  reached  that  point  where  they 
are  appealing  to  us;  where  they  have  realised  that  they  are 
sacrificing  their  opportunities  and  have  pursued  a  policy 
which  has  not  been  a  just  policy,  and  that  the  day  has  come 
when  our  own  action  unless  they  give  us  fair,  neighbourly 
treatment  will  deprive  them  of  the  advantages  they  might 
enjoy. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  talk  about  protection.  I  am  opposed 
to  the  sacrificing  of  any  existing  interests  in  Canada.  I  want 
to  see  our  manufacturing  interests  prosperous,  and  I  will  go 
just  as  far  as  any  man  in  advocating  the  manufacture  of  goods 
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here,  if  we  cannot  get  fair  play  in  trade.  But  I  have  a  broad 
enough  view  of  this  case  to  realiie  that,  since  1861,  the  United 
States  has  been  oonstanUy  and  consistenUy  pursuing  a  poUoy 
of  bmldmg  up  a  home  market,  and  that  the  result  of  that 
pohcy  IS  that  they  have  created  a  home  market  which  bears 
a  proportion  to  their  population  greater  than  we  could  create 
by  the  most  stringent  system  of  protection  in  fifty  years. 
If  we  coidd  with  one  stroke  of  the  pens  of  the  commissioners 
appomted  by  this  country  and  by  the  United  States,  secure 
access  to  that  market,  which  for  fifty  years  has  cost  the  people 
of  the  Umted  States  untold  millions,  would  it  not  be  to  our 
advantage  to  get  it?  I  think  it  would.  I  think  it  would  be 
just  as  good  a  scheme  as  to  go  through  with  aU  the  pain,  and 
sweat,  and  toU,  and  blood-letting  that  that  nation  has  gone 
through  smce  1861  in  creating  that  market. 

And  now,  Mr.  Speaker,  a  few  words  about  the  transpor- 
tation question  and  the  market  situation.  We  have  some 
very  productive  wheat-fields  in  the  North-West,  and  a  crop 
of  60,000,000  bushels  was  garnered  last  year  from  less  than 
one-hundredth  part  of  the  area  of  that  country  adapted  to 
the  growth  of  that  grain.  Now,  we  are  confronted  with  the 
problem:  How  are  we  to  afford  that  country  an  outlet  to  the 
markets  of  the  world,  and  shall  we  throw  any  impedi- 
ments m  the  way  of  the  producers  of  that  country  reaching  any 
market  they  may  desire?  The  Western  farmer  wiU  raise 
wheat  for  sale,  and,  like  a  shrewd  business  man,  he  wiU  want 
to  sdl  that  wheat  wherever  he  can  find  a  customer.  He  will 
be  able  shortly  to  raise  all  the  wheat  that  he  can  find  customera 
for,  ao  that  it  would  be  the  height  of  folly  to  mterfere  with 
hu  efforts  to  reach  any  market  he  desires  to  reach. 

We  want  to  secure  the  carrying  trade  of  that  country,  but 
It  is  mcumbent  upon  us  to  endeavour  to  do  so  by  fair  compe- 
tition. We  do  not  want  to  resort  to  export  duties,  or  other 
unjustifiable  repressive  measures,  in  order  to  force  the  volume 
of  the  productions  of  the  North-West  through  particular 
channels.  Then  are  going  to  be  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
settlers  from  the  United  States  in  that  country,  and  they  wiD 
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naturally  resent  the  idea  that  they  cannot  sell  wheat  wherever 
they  can  find  a  sale  for  it.  TTiey  will  not  have  the  pi«judioe 
which  my  honourable  friend  (Mr.  Gourley)  entertains  against 
dealing  with  Americans.  They  will  know  that  the  friends 
they  left  across  the  line  are  of  the  same  blood  as  the  people 
of  the  country  they  inhabit,  and  they  will  want  to  trade  with 
them.  There  are  several  reasons  why  we  had  better  let  them 
do  so.  In  fact,  we  cannot  prevent  it,  unless  we  impose 
arbitrary  restrictions  of  some  kind,  such  as  export  duties. 

The  Americans  have  the  game  in  their  own  hands.    They 
can  remove  the  duty  on  grain,  and  in  my  opinion  they  will 
shortly  do  it.    The  miller  of  the  western  states  desires  access 
to  our  sources  of  supply.    I  am  told  that  the  miUeis  of  Min- 
neapolis can  handle  40,000,000  bushels  of  Manitoba  and 
Western  wheat.     This  wheat  will  be  wanted  by  the  millers 
at  Minneapolis,  or  other  milling  Centres  in  the  United  States, 
to  mix  it  with  the  softer  grades  grown  in  the  United  States. 
Then,  the  American  milling  interests  want  access  to  this  mar^ 
ket  for  the  purpose  of  stiffening  prices— for  the  purpose  of 
introducing    the  system   that  is  in  force  in  the  United 
States.  American  millers  tell  me  that  wheat  from  Canada 
ana  Argentina,  when  it  goes  to  market  must  be  sold,  as  there 
are  no  facilities  for  holding  it.    They  are  constantly  met  by 
competition  of  this  kind,  which  lowers  prices;  and  they  want 
to  get  into  this  market  with  their  hundreds  of  millions  of 
capital  for  the  purpose  of  competing  with  the  Canadian  buyer, 
buying  the  grain  at  higher  prices  than  it  would  otherwise 
command,  in  order  that  they  may  hoW  that  grain  or  the  flour 
into  which  it  is  ground,  until  they  are  ready  to  sell  it;  in  that 
way  controlling  the  market,  and  preventing  bear  operations 
and  lower  prices.  In  both  of  these  cases  it  is  in  the  interest  of 
the  North-West  and  in  the  interest  of  Canada  that  they  should 
get  into  that  market.    For  these  reasons,  free  trade  in  wheat 
and  the  introduction  of  American  competition  in  the  purchase 
of  wheat  in  the  North-West,  would  do  those  producere  more 
good  than  a  four  per  cent,  preference  on  their  wheat  in  Eng- 
land. ^ 
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TbB  prennt  value  of  the  American  market  for  wheat  is 
ralatiyely  nnall,  but  ita  proepective  value  is  almost  limitless. 
Changing  conditions  in  the  United  States  are  worthy  of  con- 
sideration.   First  of  all,  there  is  the  gradual  faUure  of  their 
wheat-lands.    I  can  remember  the  time  when  the  chief  crop 
of  Illinois  was  wheat,  when  enormous  shipments  were  made, 
when  the  elevators  of  Chicago  were  bursting  with  the  products 
of  the  Illinois  wheat-fields.    T<Klay  there  is  not  enou^  wheat 
raised  in  Illinois  to  provide  bread  for  one-half  the  inhabitants 
of  the  state.    The  farmers  have  gone  out  of  the  business; 
their  wheat-fields  have  become  exhausted;    their  crops  are 
of  another  kind.    The  same  holds  good  with  ngud  to  Iowa, 
with  its  two  and  a  half  millions  of  inhabitants.    The  same 
will  soon  hold  true  of  Minnesota,  of  the  two  Dakotas,  of  Kan- 
sas.   The  wheat  production  of  these  states  is  Himiniwhing^ 
the  soil  is  becoming  exhausted;  and  while  the  wheat  production 
of  the  United  States  is  growing  less  and  less,  the  population 
of  the  country  is  rapidly  increasing— the  urban  population 
out  of  all  proportion  to  the  rural  population.    Take,  for 
instance,  the  North  Atlantic  division,  as  it  is  called— com- 
prising the  states  of  New  England,  New  York,  New  Jersey 
and  Pennsylvania,  with  a  total  population,  according  to  the 
last  census  of  21,000,000.    Of  this  population  13,600,000 
are  in  towns  of  4,000  inhabitants  and  over.    In  the  state  of 
New  York,  out  of  a  population  of  7,268,000,  6,176,000  live 
m  towns  of  4,000  inhabitants  or  over.    Here,  Mr.  Speaker, 
are  these  vast  centres  of  population,  6,000,000  and  more 
in  the  single  state  of  New  York,  13,600,000  in  the  North 
Atlantic  division,  living  in  towns  of  4,000  and  upwards,  and 
the  population  rapidly   increasing— and  the    provinces   of 
Ontario  and  Quebec  nearer  to  those  centres  of  population 
than  any  other  producing  region  on   the  continent.    To 
reach  these  centres  the  farmers  of  Illinois,  Michigan,  Wis- 
consin, anc'  Iowa,  have  either  to  cross  our  territory  or  to  go 
past  it  on  the  south  side  of  the  lake;  and  our  North-Westem 
fannere  will  have  just  as  good  facilities  for  reaching  those  cen- 
tres as  the  American  farmers  of  the  far  West. 
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J^  to  »  quettkm  the  importaDoe  of  whieh  we  oiuy 
begin  to  realise  when  we  study  it  earefuUy,  in  the  lidit 
of  an  the  fMta;  not  taking  the  niperfieial  view  that  nme 
take,  or  the  prejudiced  view  of  those  who  think  it  is  be- 
neath the  dignity  of  a  Canadian  todeal  with  an  Ameriean 
»t  ^,  but  looking  at  the   faets   from   a  oonunon-«nse 
■JwdjpoLttt,  with  a  realisation  of  the  great  possibilities 
that  lie  before  us  m  the  near  future.    TIm  United  States 
will  soon  become  a  food-importing  nation.    Its  vast  manu- 
facturing interests  are   being   developed  with  wonderful 
rapidity,  its  urban  population  is  increasing  out  of  all  propor- 
tion to  its  rural  popuUtion,  and  the  time  is  near  at  hand  wh«» 
that  country  will  require  from  Canada,  or  other  countries, 
a  portion  of  its  food  supply,    lliese  two  countries  are  geo- 
graphwaUy  one.    The  province  of  Quebec  is  geographically 
as  nearly  aUied  to  the  New  EngUtnd  stotes  as  tothe  mouth 
of  the  St.  Lawrence.    The  province  of  Ontario  has  its  nearest 
route  to  the  sea  across  American  territory.    The  very  boun- 
danes  between  the  two  countries  for  a  part  of  the  distance 
serve  to  bind  them  together,  as  where  the  St.  Lawrence  forms 
•  great  common  highway  from  Duluth  eastward  to  the  point 
where  the  boundary  leaves  that  river.  Our  North-West  is  geo- 
graphically a  part  of  the  Mississippi  valley,  a  part  of  the  same 
country  that  sweeps  up  from  the  Mississippi  to  the  Arctic 
Ocean,  a  great  continental  slope  to  the  north  without  intemip- 
tion  of  mountain  range,  and  which  can  be  reached  most  con- 
wniently  imd  economically  by  raUway  communication  from 
the  head  of  Lake  Superior  at  Duluth  and  from  St.  Paul  and 
Chicago,    •ais  being  the  case  there  are  these  great  natural 
facilities  which  mvite  communication,  which  invite  trade 
and  which  invite  the  breaking  down  of  the  bamen  that  exist 
between  the  two  countries,  and  the  absurd  prejudices  which 
some  entertain. 

There  is  in  progress  at  present  a  great  movement  for  inter- 
esting Amencan  capital  in  industrial  and  financial  operations 
in  the  Dominion.    I  have  friends  in  the  West;   I  hear  from 
them  frequently,  and  I  learn  that  the  movement  which  is 
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pletod  of  their  depomta  by  men  who  are  inveeting  thk  nJwv 

and  tlieir  Kansas  and  Nebraaka  farms  for  140  or  MO  ^  ^' 
•nd  invest  this  money  in  the  Ci«SLn  N^wS  toWd 

!Sli!S^  '^^T*®*®***^-  They  are  selling  their  lands 
•iidfloc^  to  our  North-West  by  the  thousanSf  Teywe 

ftwB^mth  tje  work  they  have  to  perform.  TTiey  have 
gone  through  the  experience  once  and  can  go  thro\.^U 

JSTin  ^  T?  1!?^  '^t**  h»W  a  dosen  soS,  can  sThL 
I?S.^„  •  !?"**1  ^****"'  *"^  '^'^  "»•  P«>«*d«  give  ewh 
1  teu  you,  sv,  we  are  having  a  movement  in  the  investment 

te«SfS''^i^'  '?°""  P"*°*°*«  *»»^  movement^ 
bewady  to  avail  oursdves  of  its  results;  and  nothing  wiU 

Ourvartn»ources  are  attracting  attention.    The  period  of 
narro™.  and  e«lusivenflss  and  bitterness  and  i^<^ 

a  broader  spint,  a  cathoUc  spirit,  a  spirit  of  toleration  a3 

l^^of^SS t'"".  ^""^^  "^  excellenrr2;Siri?^S;e 
mterestsofbothcountnes.    New  conditions,  vast  poasibilitiea 

Wh«i  thjs  North-West,  where  hundreds  of  thousMSTare  to 
setUe  in  the  iiear  future,  with  its  300,000,000  acres  of  amble 

Sli  wJMf'^^'"^  ""  '^''  '^^^^  cultivationX 
^7-^1*1.^*  ^  ""'"^  '^  production  a  huidred 
fold  when  the  resources  of  this  country  are  developed  when 
.ts  fiekls  wave  with  harveste,  when  iL  surfaoT  iTciX^S 
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by  tuttm  and  tovni  aad  dtiei,  then  w«  aludl  tee  the 
fruition  ot  the  promUn  we  have  to-dfty.  And  thoie  iriio 
have  the  pneeienee  to  lode  into  the  future  with  a  oompre- 
heniion  of  tHutt  ii  ooming,  will  see  their  dreuu  realiied,  and 
a  great  nation  eetabliehed  on  the  northern  portion  of  this  oon- 
tinent.  We  ihail  then  look  back  to  the  paat-4f  we  live  to 
tee  that  day— «nd  wonder  at  the  narrowneii  and  littleneie 
and  bittemen  diqilayed  by  people  in  the  dd  dayi  before 
the  broad  horiaon  had  opraed  before  them. 

Neverthelwi,  eo  long  a*  the  preient  Amoioan  tariff  con- 
dition* continue,  thia  roey  incture  will  not  be  reahaed  as 
soon  as  it  otherwise  would.  If  we  cannot  get  a  treaty  such 
as  I  think  we  can,  we  have  simply  to  do  what  I  said  would 
be  the  alternative— we  have  simply  to  mouki  into  shape  our 
own  resouroes,  work  out  our  gwn  destiny,  and  buUd  up 
as  we  best  may  the  superstructure  of  our  own  nation.  And 
vdiatever  may  be  the  outcome,  whether  we  get  that  mitigation 
of  trade  condituns  which  we  hope  for,  or  whether  we  find 
that  present  trade  oonditk>ns  are  to  le  perpetuated,  I  do  not 
I4>prdtend  that  we  shaU  find  liberab  in  this  House  seriously 
disagrering.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  latitude  of  ofuidon 
aUowed  here,  and  the  government,  while  it  permits  this, 
will,  in  my  ofMnion,  be  confronted  by  a  condition  of  thingi  that 
win  result  in  popular  demand  of  such  volume  and  potency, 
in  connection  with  this  question  of  trade  relations,  as  wUl 
lead  it  to  bow  to  the  widies  of  the  people.  We  wiU  direct 
our  coum  by  the  devek>i»aent8  that  are  confronting  us, 
that  are  near  at  hand. 

And,  I  repeat,  I  approve  most  highly  the  course  of  the 
government  in  awaiting  the  develofmient  of  events,  in  waiting 
fat  the  few  months  that  will  enable  us  to  judge  definitely 
and  absolutely  what  is  the  jffoper  course  to  be  takoi.  Canada 
desires  to  participate  in  the  commercial  activities  of  this 
continent.  If  we  cannot  obtain  this  privilege  we  shall  have 
to  shape  a  destiny  of  our  own.  The  parting  of  the  ways 
is  just  ahead.  Providence  will  decide  the  matter.  We  cannot 
teU  what  the  dqdsion  will  be,  or  upon  which  of  the  paths  we 
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S27lt  h^Jiif  T*^'  "«*  «t«^tion  upon  it  for 
I^t  L^*  l»Pe^»«»  "«i  impend  upon  u.     Let  u. 

dLnil  ^  ™t  the  re«Ut  wUl  be,  determined  that  we 
bSrfA.l!12f  »,l*tno«c  standpoint,  whateverjTou; 
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Among  the  speeches  made  by  me  in  the  course  of 
the  propaganda  in  the  United  States  was  one  before 
fn  ,  ^o     4n°^  Commerce  of  Boston,  on  December 
lu,  l»03.     That  address  was  afterwards  revised  and 
condensed,  and  published  as  an  article  in  the  North 
American  Review  for  February,  1904.    In  the  intro- 
duction to  this    olume  I  have  already  acknowledged 
the  kmdness  of  the  publishers  in  aUowing  me  to  use 
that  material  as  the  basis  of  this  report  of  the  speech. 
Boston  Chamber  of  Commerce,  December  10, 1903. 
Mb.  Chairman  and  GBNTLjaiiN-Between  the  Gulf  of 
^JT^  ^  '*?"*'^'  °^  M«^«>  o«  the  south,  and  the 

^"«ST  ""^  *^t  "°.^'  '''^^«'  **  ^  temtopy,  over 
7,000,000  square  mUes  m  extent,  with  reeources  of  aoU 
mine  forest  a^d  fisheriea  many  times  in  exc««^f  IS 
development,  bounded  on  the  east,  west  and  nwS  by  S 
unpregnable  if  united  in  purpose;   inhabited  at  the  ^t 

of  the  highest  fonn  of  civiliwtion,  and  ^oJmeA  of  the 
most  advanced  wndition  of  human  liberty.^^ahaU  be 
ttte  future  of  th»  most  favoumi  of  all  continental  aij? 

noonday  of  power,  development,  and  mutuaUy  advantageous 
relations,  with  ultimately  400,000,000  of  ouf  mce  dwS 

K^'hv'^**,'^'*'^'^^    Or  shaU  we  deliberately  shap! 

he  conditions  of  the  present  in  such  a  mamier  as  to  eetab- 

iMh  .wo  rival    mutually  repellant    and   possiblv    hostile 

powers,  swayed  by  prejudices  and  animosities,  and  si)uniing 
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the  conditions  that  shall  bear  the  blessed  fruits  of  peace, 
hannony  and  mutual  advantage? 

For,  this  vast  area,  united  in  so  nuuiy  ways,  is  divided  in 
the  political  all^^ce  of  its  people.  The  southern  portion  is 
the  home  of  the  greatest  nation  on  earth  in  wealth  and  power; 
and  one  of  the  greatest  in  population  and  advancement,  the 
United  States.  The  northern  portion  is  organised  politi- 
cally as  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  a  dependency  of  Great  Bri- 
tain; insignificant  at  present  in  population  and  wealth  as 
compared  with  its  great  neighbour,  but  mighty  in  its  hope 
of  progress  along  the  line  in  which  tiie  United  States  has  led, 
and  ahready  entered  upon  a  course  of  industrial  and  political 
advancement  which  challenges  the  attention  and  admiration 
of  the  world. 

It  is  about  the  future  of  this, territory  thus  united  in  so 
many  ways,  and  thus  divided  in  political  organisation  that  I 
am  to  speak  to  you  to-day. 

In  the  history  of  the  two  countries  there  was  a  period  of 
twelve  years,  from  1854  to  1866,  when  their  t*nde  relations 
were  of  a  mutually  advantageous  character,  and  /ere  exerting 
a  powerful  influence  in  the  creation  of  community  of  interest 
and  the  broadening  of  mutual  relations.  TUs  favourable 
condition  was  due  to  the  fact  that  a  reciprocity  treaty  existed 
between  the  two  countries,  arranged  in  the  first  year  of  the 
period  referred  to.  The  Civil  War  in  the  United  States  gave 
rise  to  circumstances  that  aroused  imf riendly  feeling  towards 
Canada,  based  upon  misapprehension  as  to  facts,  for  the 
great  majority  of  Canadians  were  ftiendly  to  the  union. 
A  mistaken  impression  that  the  treaty  was  much  more  favour- 
able to  Canada  than  to  the  United  States  was  also  enter- 
tained by  the  majority  of  Americans.  For  the  period  during 
which  the  treaty  was  in  force,  the  balance  of  trade  was 
decidedly  in  favour  of  the  United  States.  According  to  Can- 
adian trade  returns,  the  total  imports  and  exports,  1854  to 
1866  inclusive,  were: 

Importa  from  the  United  States $883,927,000 

EzporU  to  the  United  Statee 280JB75flM 

Babnea  of  trade  in  favour  of  tiie  United  States  . . .      78,053,000 
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T^  returas  did  not  include  Prince  Edwaid  bland  New- 
foundland, and  British  Columbia.  ' 

nn^r?S*  ^T,^t"S"  '**"™»'  *^«  tokl  exports  and  im- 
porto  to  aU  of  Bntudi  North  America,  1864  to  W66  indSri^, 

BJic.oftnuleinf.^7^U^t^gi;i^;;;    'aSSSlooS 

noi'Jfi^l^'  ^°^  *^*  ^*  t^«^  years  of  the  recipiwitv 
I«nod  the  bahnce  of  trade  turned,  at  fast  8lighUr:SrfoJ 
the  last  year  decidedly,  in  favour  of  Canada^hS\^  due 
to  the  abnonnal  demand  for  horsesTZ^cerS^  Tea  ^J 

^h.  t  ?^  "^"^  °'  ^^^'  "^^^  the  stimuhas  of  £ 
twelve  months'  notice  of  abrogation  of  the  treaty^ut  Se 

S^'of  tXSlr **r  "^"'^  ^^  aS'thelS! 
TwS^fV        ®  i^i**  favourable  to  the  United  States 
During  this  period  of  free  trade  m  natural  products,  S«i 

r J  "f*"""^  ^^'^  *»'  manufactures  to  CaniS^'  m  ta 
the  case  at  present;  and  the  condition  of  things  ^^i,^ 
now  e«stmg  would,  with  free  trade  iTXL  prS 
g^to  ^  United  States  a  much  larger  relaS^bSZ  of 
trade.    Another  circumstance  that  otused  the  fi^~K?i 

S^n7!f  ~'*"*"^  ?**  •**'  '~'  *^*  no  i^derabtepo^ 

S^^fl^,,!^'*"  Tu^''^  ^  *b«  U»i*«*  States  ^nS^ 
^  of  producte  passmg  through  the  United  States  for  earort 
^e  Arect  export  trade  of  Canada  with  Great  Mtik  We 

FoBowing  the  abrogation  of  the  Reciprocity  TVeaty  in 

^nfarterT*^  areciprocity  ta^eaty  negotiated  by  the  British 
Z^I'  J^  ^omton,  and  the  Canadian  commissioner 
^?  ^Sf?*,??^'  ^*^  **»^  ^«»*«1  States  steST^ 
l»t,  and  enlarged  the  provisions  of  the  treaty  of  1864^ 
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putting  upon  the  free  list  all  kinds  of  agricultural  implements, 
and  a  list  of  thirty-seven  other  classes  of  manufactures,  in- 
cluding gray  cottons,  denims,  tickings,  tweeds,  satins,  leather 
and  leMttitor  goods,  printing-presses,  and  types,  enjpnes,  cab- 
inet-ware, carriages,  wagons,  and  other  wheeled  vehicke,  iron 
bar,  pig,  nails,  spikes,  etc.,  locomotives,  printing-paper, 
nulroad  cars,  steel,  wrou^t  or  cast,  etc. 

TUs  treaty  failed  of  ratification  by  the  United  States 
Senate.  Tlie  result  has  shown  that  this  action  was  a  blunder 
of  the  most  serious  character,  so  far  as  American  interests 
were  concerned.  Under  either  the  Reciprocity  Treaty  of  1854 
or  the  proposed  Reciprocity  Treaty  of  1874,  the  irresistible 
tendency  of  trade  would  have  heea  to  create  an  American 
system,  and  to  bring  forces  into  play  that  would  have  caused 
the  two  peoples  to  become  pr^tically  one.  The  influence 
exerted  by  the  continuance  of  such  a  policy  until  the  present 
time  would  have  been  one  strongly  tending  towards  unification. 
Fortimately  for  the  British  imperialist,  American  statesmen 
were  blind  to  the  good  influence  that  good  relations  and 
community  of  interest  would  exert,  and  deliberately  entered 
upon  a  repressive  policy  dengned  to  throttle  trade  so  far  as 
related  to  Canadian  exports  to  the  United  States. 

Had  the  proposed  Reciprocity  Treaty  of  1874  gone  into  oper- 
ation it  would  have  brought  Canada  and  the  United  States 
into  burinesB  and  social  relations  so  intimate  that  it  is  an 
interesting  question  to  what  extent  the  blending  of  the  two 
people  in  interests  and  affinities,  political  and  social,  would 
have  gone.  The  United  States  Soiate  took  occaaon  to  give 
an  example  of  supreme  folly  by  refusing  to  ratify  this  treaty. 
Succeeding  this  abortive  attempt  to  secure  a  broadening 
of  trade  relations  between  the  two  countries,  came  a  period 
of  absurd  fiscal  legislation  by  the  United  States,  as  relates 
to  Canada,  and  under  which  we  are  still,  living.  TUs  lesps- 
lation  dwarfed  the  export  trade  from  Canada  to  the  United 
States,  which,  after  first  eliminating  from  the  returns  gold, 
bullion,  and  coin,  ia  scarcely  greater  in  1903  than  it  was  in 
1866.  Hie  scale  of  duties  seems  to  have  been  designed  to 
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prevent  the  nie  of  Canadian  products  in  the  American  market 
During  aU  this  period  the  Canadian  fiscal  poUcy  has  been' 
•^  ^^  Canadian  tariff  rates  moderate,  so  moderate 
indeed  as  scarcely  to  offer  an  obstacle  to  the  growth  of  the 
American  e^rt  trade  to  Canada.  Prom  1866  to  1876.  the 
duty  upon  the  great  bulk  of  Canadian  dutiable  imports  was 
fifteen  per  cent,  and  from  1876  to  1897,  seventeen  and  a 
half  per  c^t  For  the  year  1903,  the  Canadian  duty  upon 
total  unports  from  the  United  States  was  twelve  and  a  quarter 
per  cent.,  and  upon  dutiable  imports  from  that  country 
twenty-four  and  a  half  per  cent.,  while  the  average  scale  of 
American  duties  was  twenty-four  per  cent.,  upon  total  im- 
ports and  forty-nine  per  cent,  upon  dutiable. 

From  1874  onward,  Canada  was  forced,  by  her  faUure  to 
gam  admission  to  the  markets  of  the  Upited  States,  to  secure 
markets  for  her  products  elsewhere.  The  great  success 
attendmg  her  efforts  in  this  direction  is  iUustrated  by  the 
trade  returns  of  1903  as  contrasted  with  those  of  1866: 

CanadtoH  export  of  farm  produeU.  1866  lom 

To  the  United  StetM $25042000  aa^nonn 

To  British.  Coloniee. . . .      1  IS  MO  'I'SS'SSS 

Tootherc^trie,... ;:::;;:;;;;   '^^^       |;%888 

129,900.000         tll3.933.000 

One  of  the  imexpected  trade  developments  of  late  years 
IS  the  growth  of  an  extensive  demand,  in  various  parts  of  Can- 
ada, for  Amencan  farm  products,  and  the  fact  that  this  de- 
mand has  turned  the  tide  of  trade  in  this  line  in  the  direction 
of  Canada.  The  Canadian  market  for  American  farm  pro- 
ducts  is  found  in  British  Columbia,  in  the  Yukon  and  Klondike 
rjpon,  m  the  Maritime  Provinces  of  New  Brunswick,  Nova 
Sootia,  and  Pnnce  Edward  Island,  and  in  the  lumbering  and 
mimng  regions  of  Ontario;  and,  for  Indian  com,  hidM/flax- 
seal,  wool,  tobacco  leaf,  etc.,  in  all  parts  of  the  Dominion. 

In  the  fiscal  year  190M,  the  importation  of  farm  products 
mto  Canada  for  consumption,  from  the  United  States,  was  as 
foUows:  Dutiable  farm  products,  16,909,000;  free  farm  pro- 
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duote,  114,672,000-a  total  of  121,681,000.    llie  same  year 
the  export  of  farm  producta  to  the    United    States  was 
19,200,000,  the  Canadian  excess  of  imports  above  exports 
from  the  United  States  being  $12,381,000.    The  dutiable 
portion  of  the  imports  was  subject  to  the  same  rates  of  duty, 
substantially,  as  were  imposed  by  the  United  States  upon 
articles  of  the  same  class  imported  from  Canada.    This  con- 
dition of  the  trade  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  if  free  tiade 
in  farm  products  existed,  the  importation  by  Canada  from 
the  United  States  for  domestic  consumption  would  equal  ex- 
port in  the  same  line  to  the  United  States  for  consumption. 
This,  of  course,  would  not  apply  to  wheat,  flour  and  other 
articles  of  which  both  countries  have  a  surplus  for  export, 
as  the  United  States  in  importing  such  products   would 
export  either  these  or  a  corresponding  amount  of  United 
States  products,  and  they  would  thus  practically  act  as  a 
factor  securing  for  American  transportation  routes,  millers, 
dealers  and  commission  men  a  profitable  and  in  every  way 
desirable  trade. 

The  total  imports  of  Canada  from  the  United  States  for 
1902-3  were  $144,763,000;  the  total  exports  $71,209,000; 
the  balance  of  trade  against  Canada  being  $73,554,000.  Of 
the  exports,  $18,807,000  consisted  of  precious  metals.  The 
imports  for  consumption  were  $137,605,000,  and  exports 
the  produce  of  Canada  $67,766,000,  which  included  Klondike 
and  Yukon  gold. 

The  total  imports  of  Canada  from  Great  Britain  for  190M 
were  $59,080,000;  the  total  exports,  $131,200,000,  the  balance 
m  favour  of  Canada  being  $72,120,000.  The  imports  of 
Canada  from  the  United  States  for  this  year  exceeded  the 
imports  from  Great  Britain  by  the  sum  of  $85,683,000.  The 
exports  of  Canada  to  Great  Britain-  exceeded  the  total  ex- 
ports to  the  United  States  by  the  sum  of  $59,991,000.  The 
total  trade  of  Canada  for  this  year  was,  with  the  United 
States,  $215,972,000;  with  Great  Britain,  $190,280,000;  the 
difference  in  favour  of  United  States  being  $25,692,000. 
ITie  Canadian  free  list  for  American  imports  last  year  amount- 
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l»,  etc..  I4«86m^    iS?"     '**'•  '""^  product.,  lum- 
000:  wool  lanrivvi.        j'      ''*"'^****»nd8kiii«.|2612- 

^ip^^-sttr^Sr^--^ 

animab  for  breeding  pui:p^S  «rea8e, 

articleB.  ^^  purposes,  shingte-bolts,  and  a  few  minor 

export  in  1866  S^ot.^t^'j*'^^?'  *^*'  ^^le  the 
k»  precious  metals  and  sjJirS'n^'T'  *^®  ®^^  ^  1«)3, 
was  no  more  thT^SsS^    n  '  JJ'  P^"**  °^  Canada 

wiU  show  r^ZhZ^^JX  ^'  ^'^^  States 
monstrate:  ^^^  "  *^®  foUowing  table  will  de- 

«ctly  to  the  character  o^Z^if  ^  .  attributable  di- 
1866,thatoftbXte5sLt^^°^«^,^«?;«^•  Since 
the  spirit  in  whicMt^  w^J?"  P'^^^'^^y  Prohibitive, 
to  buy  little  and  seU  m^K  .^®^  "^f «  apparently  the  desiri 
upon  ti.e^^<^?^^^^,^^'«^;»*  to  meet  all  countries 

a«  the  years  since  IsSTCeSl^rl,'''^-    ^"^^8 

brief ^rirdtri^iSl^CBX^SS^  'S.  '^' 

four  and  a  half  Der~«r!  **f  "i  o^,*o.tal  imports,  and  twenty- 
a  a  naif  per  cent,  on  dutiable  imports  frem  the  Unit«l 
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States;  and,  in  oonaequenoe  of  the  operation  of  these  tariffs, 
the  antipodes  of  each  other  in  character.  United  States  ex- 
ports to  CSanada  have  swelled  to  a  vast  volume,  and  Canadian 
exports  to  the  United  States  have  been  held  at  a  standstill. 
It  is  the  fruits  of  these  two  tariff  policies  that  have  given  rise 
in  Canada  to  a  strong  protectionist  movement,  which  seems 
certain  to  result,  so  far  as  the  United  States  is  concerned, 
either  in  the  adoption  of  the  American  system  by  Canada, 
or  in  a  lowering  of  tariff  barriers  by  the  United  States. 

It  is  a  significant  fact  that,  while  the  exports  of  the  United 
States  to  Canada  during  the  reciprocity  period  consisted  to  a 
moderate  extent  only  of  manufactured  articles,  the  exports 
for  the  last  six  years  have  consisted  of  manufactured  articles 
to  an  extent  of  over  one-half  of  the  entire  amount,  thus  clearly 
indicating  that  if  the  balance  of  trade  from  1854  to  1866,  with 
free  trade  in  natural  products,  and  no  demand  in  Canada  for 
American  farm  products,  was  in  favour  of  the  United  States, 
now,  with  a  heavy  Canadian  demand  for  such  products  and 
with  a  vast  demand  for  manufactures,  free  trade  in  natural 
products  would  not  prevent  a  heavy  annual  balance  of  trade 
in  favour  of  the  United  States. 

The  following  table,  showing  the  Canadian  importation  of 
manufactures  from  Qreat  Britain  and  from  the  United  States 
since  1898,  will  be  of  interest,  especially  when  taken  in  connec- 
tion with  the  fact  that  Canada  has  given  a  tariff  preference 
to  Great  Britain,  first  of  twelve  and  a  half  per  cent.,  1897  to 
1898;  then  of  twenty-five  per  cent,  to  1900;  and  of  thirty- 
three  and  one-third  per  cent,  since  that  time. 

Canadian  ImporU  of  M'jmtfaeturt$. 

From  Qnat  BriUin.  From  United  SUt«. 

180S 126,243,000  $41,610,000 

1889 81,187,000  40,862,000 

1900 87,828,000  60,478,000 

1901 36,460,000  62,648,000 

1902 41,670,000  60,086.000 

1903 00,478,000  76,291,000 

This  great  increase  in  the  sale  of  manufactures  by  the  United 
States  to  Canada  between  1898  and  1903,  in  the  face  of  the 
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Cwwlkn  pcrferenoe  in  favour  of  British  imports,  evss  evi- 
dence of  the  strong  hoW  that  the  AmericrmnKiS^ 
h«  upon  the  Canadian  market,  and  of  his  StTS  mLt^ 
competitor,  in  that  marltet  upon  equal  termT  "*  °^'  *" 
♦K   n  S2T***°  °'  ^^*"~^  is  the  third  largest  customer  of 

£^i^™ 'n""°"«  ^  "***^  <>'  thtiSd,tri.  t^; 

IjigBSt  customer  for  manufactured  goods.    In  the  year  1902 

£SJSS?H°'  ?f  ,^"^**^  «***«  *«  Canada  ex^edTy' 
138,814  000  her  total  exports  to  Mexico,  the  Central  Ami^l 
^tes,  and  all  of  South  America  f^m  PaWt^ 

rf^  ♦r!lj°° ''^"^  *?•  «^*  "»"'«»*" '^orth  making  an 
Wi^l^'  "  '^^y  ^^  ^  *"«"«  oonsidSS" 
iVTS^i*™'^:  ?^*"«««"dan«erofitsbeingserious. 
ly  curtailed  does  not  admit  of  doubt.    Canadians  are  resth^ 

Umted  States  huit  year,  leaving  precious  metals,  coin  and 
button  out  of  the  calculation,  were  $280  for  ev^'  iTS  ^d 
tottatcounfay^    T^ir  great  balance  of  trade  SiStQ^t 
^SS  r  "^^oS?  ^  **^***'^'«^  *^«  United  ^ 
apmstthem.    lla«  state  of  mattere  cannot  be  continued 

^tJTtS'  **^*  ^J^^^  and  making^more  S 
ite  trade  pohcy  can  be  applied  by  the  UnUed  States  ^ 

^  7^^^**f *  ^' "'•^  i*»  <>^  tn«ie  poUcy  t?e  wm»^ 
part  of  that  of  the  United  States,  can  be  a^pli^  b^  ST 

at  W  dMposal,  (Wa  wiU  be  moraUy  certaii  to  imi^^ 

^^K'^P^'^*^  °PP°"  «*^°*  legislative  ^c! 
tions  to  the  natural  course  of  trade  ^^ 

the^^^Sr*^K^^.  ".  ^^'^  *°«Wpng  tiie  attention  of 
S.!.  J;r^,  l"*"^'-  ^"^°'"  «i««m«tance8  predispose 
Canadmns  to  look  upon  it  with  favour.    There  is^w^ 

oyer  the  AlMkan  boundary  settlement.  Iherel  a  1^  rf 
mjustioe  suffered  at  the  hands  of  the  United  SteLT^e 
^t«r  of  their  trede  pohcy  towaids  Canada.  iCif: 
^^bouttiie  Idea  of  receiving  preference  over  fore^ 
countries  m  the  Bntish  market,  and  the  proposed  poh^ 
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ftppeab  strongly  to  the  Caiuuliui  fleoM  of  loyalty.  Tbtday 
has  now  come  for  the  United  States  to  abandon  a  wrong  posi- 
tion and  retraee  false  steps,  and  it  is  abeady  hl^  noon  of 
that  day.  No  fear  need  be  entertained  of  being  too  liberal 
with  Canada.  The  greater  the  liberality  of  tnatment  the 
more  satisfactory  will  be  the  results.  The  poliey  should  be 
to  draw  Canada  to  the  United  States  and  not,  as  heretofore, 
to  repd  that  country  and  constantly  widen  the  gulf  of  separa- 
tion and  estrangement.  American  sUtesmen  should  at  once 
decide,  without  hesitation  or  haggling,  to  offer  Ctoada  re- 
ciprocity in  all  natural  products,  in  return  for  the  substantial 
continuance  of  present  Canadian  tariff  conditions.  This 
would  be  a  return  to  the  tariff  conditions  of  the  old  redprodty 
period,  with  general  trade  conditions  so  radically  changed 
that  now  Canada  is  a  large  importer  of  farm  products  for  con- 
sumption, and  that  the  United  States  is  an  exporter  on  a 
large  scale  of  finished  wares  to  Canada— two  conditions  that 
did  not  exist  in  the  period  between  1854  and  1866. 

American  farmers  and  himbermen  have  hitherto  exposed 
the  free  importation  of  Canadian  hmiber  and  farm  products. 
Their  fears  as  to  the  reduction  of  prices  consequokt  upon  free 
importation  is  a  bugbear.    No  such  effect  as  they  fear  would 
follow.    In  the  case  of  products  of  which  both  countries  have 
a  surplus,  such  as  wheat,  flour,  meats,  etc.,  free  interchange 
would  not  affect  prices  in  the  United  States,  for  market  rates 
are  determined  by  the  price  received  for  the  surphis.    Had 
the  entire  wheat  surplus  which  Canada  had  for  export  last 
year  been  sent  to  the  United  States  free  of  duty,  prices  would 
not  have  been  depressed  in  the  slightest  degree.    The  Can- 
adian wheat  so  imported  would  either  have  been  exported 
or  would  have  displaced  a  corresponding  amount  of  American 
wheat  and  flour  for  export.    The  result  would  have  been 
that  the  competition  of  American  buyers  in  Cknada  would 
have  resulted  in  higher  prices  for  the  Canadian  producer,  while 
Americon  transportation  routes,  millers,  deafen,  and  commis- 
sion men  would  have  benefited  by  increased  trade. 
In  the  case  of  Canadian  products  imported  into  the  United 
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fiJjjTK'**"  ?°^P««»'  i*  ^  be  found  upon  examination 

SSbW  i!S  "^^J*" V  ^^"^  P«>duction,  M  to  be  in- 
«|»bb  of  influencmg  American  prices.  Tlie  total  exnort  of 
Wtart  year  fhnn  Canada  to  aU  the  world  did^t^unJ 
iI^mSl"Si-  ^  ^  ^"^"^  production,  and  woSd  wt 
n7.J^!^  •«■  P*"  «*'»^  'o'  ewh  inhabitant  of  tiL 

theUmted  States,  including  what  went^S^inTS  fjj 
export,  was  only  t*t»  per  cent,  in  amount  ofthe  pioductira 
of  safm  hmiber  in  that  country  for  the  same  yeLllkC^ 
for  the  purpose  of  making  a  comparison,  the  United  States 
cenws  ret™  of  1900  and  the  Canadiai  expr^JuTS 
1902,  the  proportion  of  Canadian  export  to  Americimp,^ 

i^i  •?  "^"^  P"^"^*"'  °"  *  dolllr  basis,  ^TlW 
wheat,  1  to  700;  oats,  1  to  6,500:  barley  1  to  2.40).  r^' 
toes,!  to  1,700;  hay,  1  to 200.    T^^^^'oT^, 

1^  tT  !!i°"**^-  '^o™*'  1  to  3,000;  cattle,  1  to  5  000- 
"beep  1  to  200.  The  absurdity  of  sipp(;ring  Stt  Smffi 
«^rts  under  these  relative  propoi^or  e4n7T 
ejportwas  increased  tenfold,  can  pixxluo^  any  apmeciabfe 
^ect^pon  American  prices,  is  too  apparent  tl^^^^ 

Free  trade  in  natural  products,  and  aU  other  products 
has  contmued  in  the  United  States  since  the  conStSt  S« 
adopted.     In  that  country  there  is  great  viu3  of  ST 

S^?^s^to  s:'  "^f  r  5  p'«*^n>;t*u't;s 

flas  been  found  to  be  mutually  advantageous  to  aU  the  states 
ll)e«me  po^  wiU  apply  with  equSlfo 

^^Ommberkin  proposition  for  colonial  preferential  trade 
«^tes  a  eomphcation  in  the  reciprocity  issie  at  the  pi«S 
SSv  ^.T  ^'  ^^^  -poke  afanost  con^t- 
^^IZ\^  ^^'^"^  preference  in  favour  of  Great  Britab 

^ecte  w«e  disappomting,  and  that  it  was  chiefly  vSuabfe 
M  an  evidence  of  loyal  sentiment.    This  estimate  JX 
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WM  wide  of  the  mark.    The  pitferenM  had  Mtually  neeued 
the  Britiih  export  trade  to  Cuuulft  from  pnetieiJ  extinetbii. 
Thie  tiMle  hul  fone  down  from  168,000,000  in  1873  to  t29,000r 
000  in  1807.    The  effeot  of  thie  GanAdian  preference  has  been 
to  bring  thii  tnde  up  to  160,000,000  in  1008.    For  the  sub- 
itantial  benefite  it  haa  conferred.  Great  Britain  haa  not  made 
the  ittghtest  return,  haa  indeed  ecaroely  made  an  acknowledg- 
ment.   Canadian  cattle  are  scheduled  and  must  be  daughtered 
upon  anival,  and  Canada  was  given  no  preference  when  the 
registratkm  tax  oi  about  four  per  cent,  upon  grain  was  im- 
posed. Now  Ifr.  Chamberlain  proposes  a  preferential  tax  upon 
certain  articles  for  the  benefit  of  the  colonies.    He  calk  this 
proposed  tax  a  moderate  one,  which  it  certainly  is.    The  limit 
ii  to  be  two  shillings,  sterling,  per  quarter  of  ei|^t  bushels, 
upon  wheat;  a  corresponding  tax  upon  flour;  five  per  cent, 
upon  egp  and  dairy  products;  and  a  duty,  amount  not  stated, 
upon  fruit  and  wine,  in  neither  of  which  woukl  Canada  have 
much  interest.    In  return  for  this  preference,  Ifr.  Chamber^ 
lain  informed  his  hearers  at  Glasgow,  Canada  wouU  be  ex- 
pected to  abstain  from  entering  upon  new  lines  of  manufac- 
turing not  ab«ady  established,  and  to  give  Great  Britain 
substantial  advantages  in  competition  with  foreign  states. 
No  recognition  is  made  of  the  present  Canadian  preference. 
It  is,  apparently,  to  count  for  nothing;    and  yet  last  year 
it  effected  a  saving  of  duty  to  the  British  exporter  of  12,700,- 
000  as  onnpared  with  the  regular  tariff  rates.    Tlie  proposed 
Chamberiain  preference  on  the  Canadian  exports  for  1902 
wouM  amount  to  13,600,000;  but  it  is  doubtful  whether 
colonial  products  would  be  enhanced  in  price  to  the  amount 
of  the  duty,  as  compared  with  prioes  that  wouM  obtun  if  no 
duty  was  imposed;  and  it  is  probable  that  the  present  Can- 
adian preference  is  a  full  equivalent  for  the  preference  pro- 
posed by  Mr.  Chamberlain. 

In  the  event  of  Mr.  Chamberlain's  proposed  policy  being  en- 
dorsed by  the  British  electorate,  so  far  as  the  proposal  to  pro- 
tect British  industries  &om  foreign  competition  is  concerned, 
Canadian  sympathies  and  good  ^^shes  will  go  with  him  and 
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to  pwfewntialtwfttment  in  the  Britkh  market    AUwUltM«. 
upon  the  quertkm  of  what  the  privil.,e^cL:  iuS^^Z 

fnm  the  »ahn  of  lentlinent  to  that  of  haid  pk)«le  ft^^ 
H  k  more  than  portWe  that  the  woondl  a-  ionTSpSlj  iS 
~tonW  6xpeetatk»e  and  viewe  wffl  '  e  found  ™KVuS 

wui  ai»  be  the  poiribUity  of  unou-  r  rouiplicaficp  u.mm 

nl^r^tlSlSJ.^.*'^  ^r**^  -"^  her  "ooTnle-X 
iwfc!,^^  ^^  ^  *^  **«««»  o'  complacency;  and 
wheUuM-  juaUy  or  not,  complications  may  arSTrf  a  m^ 

emharraesing  and  undeeiiable  character  ^  "^  "*'  *  "*»* 
Tie  advantages  offered  to  Canada  by  Mr.  Chamberlain's 
J^STt  f  *  ?°*^*"  P"^^"*"**  o**  ^  a  dosen  articteB 
f!?M.^*"n~"'P*^  '^^  *»»«  advantages  that  woSd 
fall  to  Canada  from  reciprocity  with  the  U^  StoS  in 
natuml  pixxiuc       Reciprocity  is  pnrfenmce.  TthelStS 

Md  retams  that  duty  against  other  countries,  then  ^ada 

«»at  duty.  Under  this  view  of  the  case,  the  American  nrefei^ 
^n  wheat  would  be  twenty-five  cekts,  S^^^S^ 
American  preference  on  flour  twenty-five  per  cent  BriH.i.' 
prrf«renceeightpercent.;Americanp5^^Sron^,Si^ 
f^.^  fi   '  "•  ^"^"^  °'  twenty-five  per  cent.,  ^^^ 

'>y  the  proposed  British  preference,  would  be  barley  and  other 
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grains,  beans,  potatoes,  turnips,  hay,  lumber,  ties,  posts,  tele- 
graph-poles, cattle,  horses,  sheep,  poultry,  meats,  prden 
vegetables  and  roots,  fruits,  ores,  stone,  lime,  oonent  and 
many  other  articles  upon  which  Uie  American  preference  to 
Canada  would  be  expressed  by  the  rates  of  duty  now  levied. 
To  sum  up  the  matto'  in  a  sentence:  the  proposed  British 
preference  is  sentiment;  American  reciprocity  in  natural 
products  would  be  business. 

Providence  seems  to  have  dengned  the  North  American 
continent  as  the  home-centre  of  Anglo-Saxon  power.  The 
resources  of  the  territory  upon  this  continent  in  possession 
of  the  English-qMakmg  race  are  enormous  and  are  not  yet 
fully  Qomprehended.  Hie  entire  region  would  form  a  vast, 
compact  and  unassailable  empire.  The  policy  of  the  near 
future  will  shape  the  destiny  of  ^his  mighty  land.  The  best 
and  most  effective  efforts  of  the  political  leaders  of  the  United 
States  for  more  than  a  generation  have  been  of  a  character 
to  promote  discord,  to  destroy  harmony  and  community 
of  interest,  and  to  secure  the  establishment  of  two  nations, — 
one  presring  to  the  utmost  every  advantage  of  position  and 
preponderating  wealth  and  iniSuence,  the  other  smarting 
under  a  sense  of  ungenerous  treatment.  Is  it  advisable  to 
continue  these  conditions?  Separate  autonomy  is  not  incon- 
sistent with  harmonious  relations,  with  common  purposes 
and  unity  of  action.  Shall  the  great  future  of  this  favoured 
continent  be  one  of  harmony,  where  justice,  truth,  good-will 
and  mutually  advantageous  relations  shall  prevul?  Heaven 
grant  that  it  may;  and  let  all  thoughtful,  well-meaning  men 
in  the  two  countries  realise  that  the  words  and  actions  of 
Canadian  and  American  jingoes  are  not  in  the  interests  of 
the  future  myriads  for  whom  we  are  now  laying  down  the  lines. 
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In  1885 1  introduced  in  the  Dominion  parliament 
a  bill  to  secure  the  better  observance  of  the  Lord's 
Day.  From  that  time  untU  18»6,  when  the  repeated 
vote  of  the  House  had  shown  that  public  sentiment 
was  utterly  unprepared  for  any  effective  legislation 
on  the  subject,  I  carried  on  this  fight  The  speech 
here  given  was  one  of  the  latest  of  a  series  extendmg 
over  the  period  named.  It  was  delivered  on  the 
motion  for  the  second  reading  of  the  bill. 

Houae  of  Commont,  May  2,  IgM. 
JIB.  teABim)N-Thia  bill,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  ba«d,  of  coune, 
upon  rehpouB  conmderations.    The  Sabbath  wu  aet  apart 
in  the  first  place  to  commemorate  the  creation  of  the  wtSd- 
It  was  set  apart  by  the  Creator  and  haUowed  by  Him.    Tlie 

only  mstitutions  that  were  transmitted  to  posterity  from  the 
possMsjons  of  man's  first  estate  of  innocence  were  the 
Sabbatii  and  marriage;  and  when  the  time  came  to  inaugurate 
a  greater  event  than  the  creation  of  the  world,  whoi  the 
time  eame  to  redeem  man,  the  haUowed  day  was  changed 

ftom  the  seventh  day  of  the  week  to  the  first,  and  re^rtalE 
ed  as  a  memorial  of  redemption.  And  thus  it  stands  to-day. 
reco^  by  nearly  aU  Christian  Churches-recogni^d  by 

S.nS;^"*^*'^*''  "^^^'^  **y  '^^  everTftotSumt 
Church-^  the  day  set  apart  by  Divinity  to  celebrate  that 
gr»t  event,  the  greatest  of  aU  events  in  human  history 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  propose  to  present  this  biU  not  from 
the  rdigious  standpomt,  except  incidentaUy.  I  propose  to 
present  this  biU  as  a  measure  designed  tosecui«  forthe^ple 
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of  this  country  their  chril  ri^^ts,  and  their  religious  ri^ts 
M  well,  under  the  law.  The  aim  of  the  bill  is  not  to  preKribe 
religious  observances;  it  will  not  interfere  with  tia  belief 
or  religious  observance  of  the  Mohammedan  or  the  Jew,  the 
pagan  w  the  infidel.  It  will  prescribe  to  no  man  what  his 
religious  belief,  or  his  religious  conduct,  or  his  religious  obser- 
vances shall  iM.  It  Lb  designed  to  secure  to  t^  labourer 
the  ric^t  of  rest  on  the  first  day  of  the  week;  it  is  designed 
to  secure  the  ri^t  to  the  Christian  labourer  to  enjoy  religious 
observances  or  ordinances  upon  the  first  day  of  the  week, 
and,  unfortunately  in  many  cases,  unless  the  law  steps  in 
and  protects  him  in  that  right,  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  exer- 
cise it.  The  foundation  for  action  in  this  Inll  is,  first,  that 
the  bill  is  in  the  interest  of  human  liberty,  and  second,  that 
it  is  in  harmony  with  divine  law. 

Now,  while  we  may  not  be  ca^ed  upon  to  legislate  with 
regard  to  reli^on  and  morality,  while  we  may  not  make  a 
man's  religion  or  a  man's  standard  in  morals  something  that 
will  determine  whether  he  diall  be  a  member  of  this  House,  or 
of  aoy  other  body,  or  not,  religion  and  morality,  nevertheless, 
Mr.  Speaker,  have  very  much  to  do  with  the  interests  ci  the 
state.  George  Washington,  in  his  farewdl  address  to  the 
American  peopfe,  used  this  remarkable  language: 

"Of  all  the  dispositicms  and  habfts  that  lead  to  political 
prosperity,  religion  and  morality  are  indiq)ensaUe  supports. 
In  vain  would  that  man  claim  the  tribute  of  patriotimn  who 
would  labour  to  subvert  these  peat  inUare  of  human  hi^pi- 
ness." 

Now,  the  state,  ix^ile  it  is  not  called  upon  to  dictate  what 
a  man's  religion  shidl  be  or  what  a  man's  rdi^Mis  ohMrvances 
shall  be,  ought  not  to  sancticm  that  which  i»onotes  iReligimi 
and  vice.  The  state  is  not  justified  in  sM^icming  aad  inx>- 
moting  obscene  plays,  the  introduction  of  obsome  Mterature, 
gambling  or  vice  of  any  kind.  It  is  the  |»roper  funetion  of  the 
state  to  prohibit  all  those  usages  and  i^actices;  and  no 
civilised  state,  \i^ether  there  be  a  connection  between  church 
and  FUte  or  not,  would  be  perfcHtning  its  duty  if  it  pennttted 
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^J^  which  promoted  imligion  or  which  created  or  in- 

Ite^r^^^t^L^'  P-rtial  ohl^tion-it  '.T^T^i 
Whole,  and  the  state  camiot  observe  part  of  the  Decaloeue  and 

i"[w^or2;:'^°^"  K^eshe^rsiSh 
STto  thf  WK  ^^^'  «'»nin«ndment,  it  must  give  heed 
N^^So^;j!"'*  «  part  of  the  symmetrical  whole, 
r^w  although  there  is  no  muon  of  church  and  state  in  this 
country,  there  is  nevertheless  some  intimate  connection 
b^een  the  civil  institutions  of  the  coun^  an^Su^ 
objgations.    No  state  can  be  entirely  divo^  ^  TtThws 

JJ^TJ^J^  ^  ^®  ®™P°^  °^  ^°»e,  "There  is  no  power 
11  '  *?u  P^''*'"'  «»t  be  are  ordained  of  God.''  ^Men 
c«^t  sever  the  connection  that  exists  between  reliJo^ 
^f^^  "!?  "'"^  institutions,  whether  there  is  a  S 

SL^TV**''"^  Christianity  has  stampTfte 
distmctive  futures  upon  the  civihsation  of  this  ca^turT 

Znft  ^?^  T^  '^^  ^«"«  institutionTthnS-' 
mg  ^  the  great  prophet  of  Nazareth  leavens  aU  phases  aT^ 

r -T  1-  'T^'V  *"^  '^'  «>^t"«t  thareSTbeZS 
the  civrfaatwn  of  the  nineteenth  century  and  the  dXSn 
of  Rome  under  Nero  and  Caligula  is  enuJely  due  to  Je^^" 

brought  to  bear  upon  the  society  of  our  age  "™*««iiy 

taJi^Tli^^  «e  .bound,  in  the  considemtion  of  this  question 
to  g^ve  the  requu^ments  of  the  higher,  the  divine  kw  due 
c^demtion.    As  I  have  said,  thTstate  cannrdictete  tSe 

peopte.    But  just  as  truly  the  state  should  not  promote  in- 
fidehty,  the  state  should  not  dishonour  Cknl's  law     It  ^ 
just  as  absolutely  debarred,  if  governed  by  c^t  p^ciples 
fix.m  domg  the  one  thing  as  it  is  f«,m  dobg  STotCX 
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state  should  protect  the  rights  of  oonsoienoe.  The  state 
should  protect  eva7  citiien  within  its  bounds  in  the  exercise 
ot  religious  liberty.  And  I  hold  that  the  state  may  properly 
provide  such  laws  as  public  necessity  and  the  public  good 
require.  I  lay  this  foundation,  because  every  provision  of 
this  bill  rests  upon  it. 

I  proceed  next  to  the  conaderation  of  the  question:  Have 
we  any  precedents  for  the  l^pslation  Uiat  is  proposed  in  this 
bill?  Is  this  some  new  scheme  hitherto  untried?  Is  it  a  new 
theory  that  is  propounded  here  for  the  first  time?  Is  there  any 
precedent  for  the  action  proposed  in  this  bill?  I  answor,  Yes, 
not  only  one  precedent,  but  multitudes  of  precedents. 

A  law  of  this  kind  was  first  put  upon  the  statute-book  of 
England  in  the  reign  of  Edgar,  in  the  year  958.  Between 
that  year  and  1854,  there  were  thirty  laws  placed  upon  the 
statute-book  of  Great  Britain  w^th  regard  to  Sabbath  obser- 
vance, mora  or  less  stringent  in  their  character,  but  all  con- 
ceding the  principle  that  the  state  could  properly  legislate 
with  r^;ard  to  Lord's  Day  observance!  Shortly  before 
Queen  Victoria's  inauguration,  a  Royal  Commission  was 
appointed  to  examine  into  the  question  of  Sunday  observance 
in  England,  to  traverse  the  whole  field  of  investigation,  and 
'^port  as  to  the  character  of  such  laws,  to  report  as  to  the 
characto*  of  Sunday  observance,  to  report  as  to  whether 
additional  legislation  was  necessary,  to  report  whether  l^p»- 
lation  of  this  kind  was  justifiable.  This  commission  was 
struck  in  the  year  1832;  it  was  a  special  commission,  con- 
sisting of  twenty-nine  members,  among  whom  were  Sir  Andrew 
Agnew,  Sir  Robert  Peel,  Sir  Robert  IngUs,  Lord  discount 
Morpeth,  Lord  Viscount  Sandon  and  Sir  Thomas  Baring. 
Many  celebrated  men  were  members  of  this  commission. 
Tlie  evidence  taken  fills  some  two  hundred  pages.  They 
proceeded  to  summon  witnesses— medical  men,  employers 
of  labour,  manufacturers,  merchants,  all  classes  of  business 
men  in  England,  lliey  made  an  exhaustive  examination 
of  all  the  questions  bearing  on  this  matter.  I  tAaJl  give 
two  of  three  extracts  as  indicating  the  charaoto*  of  their  report. 
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In  pmcnph  23,  the  following  language  oceun: 

thl' kwrfHT?!?  *  »en««»  reviaion  and  amendment  of 
iSSJJTJw  ?*  5*«'7»"<»  0'  the  Sabbath  it  ehouwTo " 

dS2S^*!^n  ^"5**?!^  ^^"'  "  »«««»"y  looked  uwn  aa  a 
degradation,  and  it  appean  in  evidence  that  in  i2eh  t«H. 

immorality  of  thoie  engaged  in  it." 

it  ^^n^.'^^^^'  ^  y°"  '^  P*"«  »  °»«°«»'  to  comrider 
lr£!*S^*  J!f  ~»**^^*'  tniths-that  labour  done  on 
that  day  is  looked  upon  as  a  degredation,  and  that  Sunday 
labour  promotes  immorality.    Paragraph  24  decW^ 

Ji^tZ^'t^'^i."^  *''"!.'  *"^  *•»«  °^teiB  in  many  trades 
admit  the  fwt,  that  were  Sunday  labour  to  cease,  it  would 
occasion  no  duninution  of  the  weekly  wages/' 

JJ'^a'^  one  more  extract  from  the  report  of  the  commia- 

Zm^.r  If^*  ^~"^  *^*  *^**«»*»  8i^  before  ttat 
eommission.    At  paragraph  29  of  the  report,  I  read: 

"The  exprMS  commandment  of  the  Ahnighty  affoida  th* 

&S^Zl°"***!?*i:^  '?'  "^'-  obedieS^\'Sra.t 
aU  other  things;  and  the  only  question,  therefore  is  in  whai 

tows  be  added  to  further  and  enforce  this  obedience  tofS 
divme  commandment;  a  question  which  Zildbetjpro^^ 
wrth  much  senousness  of  mind,  when  the  obSSSS  rf 

Sduty^^ed??^"''"  °'  *^"*  *^"^**«*  *«  ttieir^cfiige 

These  extwcte  correctly  indicate  the  character  of  the  report 
made  upon  th»  question  by  this  commission  in  the  year  18M 
I  would  just  produce  one  item  of  evidence  givL  }Jon 
the  commission  by  John  Richard  Fane,  M.D.: 

'"Hieresearches  in  physiology  by  the  analoffv  of  the  work- 
mg  of  IVovidence  in  nature,  .ll  establish  the  toiS  cfiJJSL 
tion  and  consequenUy  show  that  the  divine  ^ZiSSS 

anS^5nfl!^f '°'"''*^'^  "  *"  ""^^^^  enactmen^bSMM 
Womtanent  necessary  to  man.    This  is  the  Dosition  in 
which  I  would  place  it,  a.  contiadistingJShS  frS^^p"? 
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and  leiptUtion;  I  would  p<»nt  out  the  nbbfttical  rest  m  imom- 
lanr  to  man,  and  that  the  great  enemiee  of  the  Sabbath, 
and  eooMouentlv  the  enemiei  of  man,  are  all  laborious 
exereiies  of  the  body  or  mind,  and  diasipation,  which  force 
the  circulation  on  that  day  in  which  it  should  repose;  whilst 
relaxati(»i  from  the  ordinaiy  cares  of  life,  the  enjoyment  of 
this  repose  in  the  bosom  of  one's  family,  wiUi  t£e  rdigious 
studies  and  duties  which  the  day  enjoins,  not  one  ot  which 
if  rif^tly  exercised  tends  to  abridge  Itfe,  constitute  the 
benencial  and  appropriate  service  of  the  day.  The  student 
of  nature,  in  becoming  the  student  of  Christ,  will  find  in  the 
principles  of  this  doctrine  and  law,  and  in  the  practical 
application  of  them,  the  only  and  perfect  science  wmch  pro- 
longs the  present,  and  perfects  the  future  life." 

So  much  for  the  report  of  this  commission,  and  the  character 
of  the  evidence  given  before  them,  which  led  to  their  recom- 
mendation that  the  Sunday  observance  laws  of  England 
should  be  made  more  stringent. 

If  we  turn  from  Great  Britain  to  the  various  colonies,  we 
shall  find  that  scarcely  one  Enf^Ush  colony  is  without  some 
kind  of  an  enactment  with  regard  to  Lord's  Day  observance. 
I  believe  there  are  only  two  of  the  forty-four  American  states 
that  have  not  upon  their  statute-books  laws  of  a  similar 
character.  Precedents  are  abundant,  and  I  thmk,  Bfr. 
Speaker,  we  may  fairly  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  laws 
were  warranted  by  divine  authority  and  by  human  need. 
If  human  need  had  not  required  the  placing  of  such  laws  upon 
the  statute-book,  surely  we  should  not  find  thirty  statutes 
in  Great  Britain,  we  should  not  have  over  forty  American 
states  with  laws  of  that  kind,  we  should  not  have  every  Eng- 
lish colony,  with  perhaps  one  or  two  ezcepti(«s,  with  laws 
of  that  kind;  and  the  universality  oi  ihote  laws,  and  the  length 
of  time  during  which  they  have  been  in  force,  and  the  remilt 
of  those  laws  in  all  tlw  cases  I  have  referred  to,  render  the 
conclusion  inevitable  that  the  laws  were  warranted  and  that 
they  were  just^Bed  by  experience. 

n  we  kwk  at  the  character  and  progress  of  i^ates  and  na- 
tions that  have  enacted  and  lived  undmr  these  laws,  one  of 
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S?vL  MwTJSt      .  ^1?°*  *^^  J««u«gei  of  Europe  in 
uie  year  laoo,  spoken  in  that  vear  hv  aiJtnnnnn  «J    i 
tpoken  tOHkvbv  lliirvMnnnr-    ^  ^y  20,800,000  people, 

WW;  apokm  by  60,000,000  man  peMTtSi  t^^,S 
^"^^pufB    Surely  tbTO  B  Kme  c^  ,0,  u^ 

-<ii«*^  '  ^      .  rendering  obedience  and  homase  to  tha 
will  of  Him  who  rules  nations  bv  whoM  «^*  «.  *^^^  * 

or  nations  an  broughuir  *  "**"'"*  P"^ 

*i.^  ^^  "*  prominent  above  aU  other  ueonfc  fn,. 
their  observance  of  the  Lord's  Dav     T  JS  ^^^ 
aiat  thero  is  a  «ce  on  theT^  of  ^fea^h  wh^  ,^" 
^Bh^  more  romarlo^ble,  whose  inflt^  fa  Ze^'^Sy 

^^^;n^-^J^******^««ure  in  science ^dW 
ture  and  material  advancement  than  the  Scotch  neoX  tw 

Sitl:  f^.'P^^'  -itk  a  linJS^^p^tn^I 

face  of  th»  «Sn^     T* .    ^  "***  °^  *"y  0*^®'  mce  on  the 
taoe  Of  thtt  gbbe.    It  is  not  because  of  the  superiority  of  ^ 

of^eir  stabih  y  of  character,  firmness  and  penrisScy  S 
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We  may  wMtf  tcSkm  thon  preoedflnto  and  eampki 
beeauae  the  iriiole  ooune  of  eiqwrienoe  with  reqpect  to  them 
pdnta  in  one  cUreetion,  and  in  one  direetion  only,  and  proyea 
that  thia  ooune  haa  been  pie-eminenUy  a  iuooe«. 

It  may  be  neeeoary  to  lay  a  few  words  with  raqMot  to  the 
ehanfe  of  the  Sabbath  from  the  seventh  day  of  the  week  to  the 
fint  day  of  the  week.  I  judge  that  thii  is  necessary  from 
the  fact  that  bst  year  one  of  Uie  leading  newspapers  of  tiiis 
eity  contained  an  editorial  in  which  it  combatted  the  porition 
that  the  law  with  respect  to  Sabbath  rest  had  any  ap^ication 
now,  or  if  it  had  any  application  it  referred  to  Saturday  and  not 
to  the  first  day  of  the  week.  And  our  honourable  friend,  who 
nts  behind  me,  took  the  same  ground— that  we  were  arguing 
for  the  enactment  of  a  Uw  requiring  the  observance  of  a  day 
for  the  observance  of  which  thinre  ^as  no  sanction  or  require- 
ment in  the  divine  Uw.  I  do  not  think  it  is  necessary  to  enter 
into  an  extended  disquisition  on  this  point.  Suffice  it  to  say 
that  the  Catholic  Church  has  accepted  the  first  day  of  the 
week  as  the  Lord's  Day,  and  the  Protestants  have  accepted 
it,  with  one  or  two  trifling  exceptions,  and  the  change  of  the 
day  is  held  to  rest  upon  the  example  of  the  early  Apostolic 
Church.  Recently  a  manual  of  wonhip  of  the  early  Christian 
Church  was  found  in  one  of  the  Greek  convents  of  Constanti- 
nople. That  manual  gave  the  order  of  worship  among  the 
early  Christians  and  dealt  with  all  the  religious  observances, 
and  it  required  strict  observance  of  what  is  termed  the 
Lord's  Day,  or  the  Day  of  the  Lord,  as  a  day  of  rest  and 
religious  observance,  when  the  peopde  shouki  be  gathered 
together  for  the  purpose  of  breddng  bread.  The  early  Chris- 
tian Church  tAc^ted  that  day.  Now,  the  institutions  of  the 
Christian  Churrb  were  fixed,  not  by  chance,  but  by  the  direction 
of  the  Third  Person  in  the  Godhead,  the  Holy  Spirit,  (the 
apostles  were  commanded  to  tarry  at  JerussJem  for  that 
Spirit  till  it  osime,  aud  it  was  poured  out  upon  them  at  Pente- 
cost) who  directed  the  aposties  in  laying  the  foundation  of 
Christian  institutions.  So  the  Catholic  Qiurch  and  all  other 
ehundtes  that  recognise  that  day  are  following  the  example 
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^S^IT^J^  «Ki  todiwet  them  »J^^i^ 
^^.    ^  tt»e«  renarki  suffice  for  thk  bnuich  of  the 

for  obvious  reasons,  it  is  nnrrM.L_  ♦JTr*^^     .,    ***""•» 
rwi^  K«j«  ^t\^i!         necesBuy  to  have  a  unifoim  dav 

o^erthe  tot  dky  of  the  w^,  and  the  re«Ut  would  be^ 
««fustoa  in  civil  employment.    The  lawyer  at  th^^ 

SJwir^T*^^  "**  the  judge  on  thJL^  aStlS^ 
the  derk  m  the  store  might  observe  one  d»y  andthaiJJ^^ 
«o^;    the  locomotive  engineer  SJhi^  to  ^^ 
Satuiday  and  the  fireman  on  Smiday*^Su™a  hck  of  u^ 
fonmtywouM  produce  great  confusion.    sTthll^t^; 

Christian  Chureh      ^^  ^  "«» '"^^  a.  laid  down  by  the 
I  wish  to  refer  to  some  of  the  authorities  for  the  observance 

l^f^^A   ^1'  ^  ^"^  *«»""*  ^  facTthaTrS^ 
many  friends  m  the  province  of  Quebec  whn  »Jr^».     u  . 

.jeptical  as  to  the  pr5,rietyViSat^7^tro;^^^ 
t^  ^l'-  ""l^  ^"^  *^y  ^^  ««)gnisrthe  dT^^J 
^UBe  their  chureh  does  not  recogniseXS^,  but  bL^ 
tt^^  have  some  doubt  as  to  the  propriety  of  tiik  Ho^^f 
Commons  mteifering  in  this  matter  I  H«ri«.  f!r  * 
tain  Catholic  auSties  to^tTp^  t7^rdvo?T  T 
ening  my  pc«i^n,  but  of  J^ttn^^^^l 
my  felbw-memb^  who  are  CathoU«*  I  taSX  Stertv 
of  reading  what  the  Holy  Father  Pone  T^  Ym      .  ."'^"y 

thismatt^of  S«ndayoier:Ji:^'i^re^h^l:;;i,tto 
the  dhureh  of  which  he  is  the  head.    HisHoK^IlT 

by  God  from  the  first  ongm  of  man,  is  imperatively  dSSted 
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by  the  absolute  and  essential  dependence  of  the  creature 
upon  the  Creator.  And  this  law,  nuu-k  it  well,  my  beloved, 
which  at  one  and  the  same  time  so  admirably  provides  for 
the  honour  of  God,  the  spiritual  needs  and  dignity  of  the  man, 
and  the  temporal  well-being  of  human  life, — this  law,  we  say, 
touches  not  only  individu^,  but  also  peoples  and  nations, 
which  owe  to  Divine  Providence  the  enjoyment  of  every 
benefit  and  advantage  which  is  derived  from  civil  society. 
And  it  is  precisely  to  this  fatal  tendency,  which  to-day  pre- 
vails, to  desire  to  lead  mankind  far  away  from  God,  and  to 
order  l.c  affairs  of  kingdoms  and  nations  as  if  God  did  not 
exist,  i  .t  to-day  is  to  be  attributed  this  contempt  and 
neglec.  ■  the  day  of  the  Lord.  They  say,  it  is  true,  that 
they  intend  in  this  way  to  promote  industry  more  actively, 
and  to  procure  for  the  people  an  increase  of  prosperity  and 
riches.  Foolish  and  lying  words.  They  mean,  on  the  con- 
trary, to  take  away  from  the  people  the  comforts,  the  con- 
solations and  the  benefits  of  religion;  they  wish  to  weaken 
in  them  the  sentiment  of  faith  and  love  for  heavenly  bless- 
ings; and  they  invoke  upon  the  nations  the  most  tremendous 
scourges  of  God,  the  just  avenger  of  His  outraged  honour." 

These  are  the  words  of  the  head  of  the  Catholic  Church. 
These  are  weighty  words;  these  are  words  of  wisdom;  these 
are  words  that  every  man,  whether  Catholic  or  Protestant, 
in  this  Dominion  may  well  heed;  these  are  words  directly 
warranting  the  action  proposed  on  this  occasion,  to  ask  by 
legislative  enactment  to  some  extent  the  honouring  of  this  day 
Tor  which  His  Holiness  speaks.  I  have  here  expressions  on 
the  same  line  from  Cardinal  Taschereau,  from  Archbishop 
Fabre,  from  Cardinal  McCloskey,  from  Cardinal  Gibbons, 
from  Archbishop  Ireland,  from  Archbishop  Riordan,  from 
Archbishop  Goss,  from  Bishop  Keene,  of  Richmond,  Va., 
from  the  Bishop  of  Buffalo.  All  these  Catholic  prelates  take 
exactly  the  same  position — some  of  them  in  a  more  pronoun- 
ced way— that  is  taken  by  the  head  of  their  church.  As  to 
the  Protestant  clei^,  it  is  imnecessary  to  quote  from  them; 
it  is  only  necessary  to  say  that  all  are  in  favour  of  lepslation 
that  will  secure  a  better  observance  of  this  day  for  the  public 
benefit  and  for  the  civil  government  of  man.  As  for  jurists, 
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I  might  quote  Lord  Mansfield,  Sir  Matthew  Hale,  Blackatone 
Justice  Field,  Judge  Thunnan.    I  have  an  extract  S,m  a 

tment  to  the  case  and  is  so  recent  that  I  will  place  it  upon 
record  now.    Judge  Kelly  says:  f«hw  w  upon 

"The  Puritan  taught  and  enforced  a  strict,  very  strict 

the  corner-stone  of  his  poUtical  fabric.  I  am  not  a  Puritaa 
nor  a  descendant  of  the  Puritan.  I  am  Southern  l^ 
and  Southern  reared.  By  blood  I  am  Irishf  and  b?  fSih 
&thohc     All  the  tmditions  of  my  life  have  ^n  Lw 

God  th!.""!^  ^^  ^  ^J"^-  »"^  f°^  a»  that,  ItS 
God  that  the  Pilgrun  Fathers  left  Leyden  and  ikndedat 
Plymouth,  and  that  the  impress  of  their  presence  and  kbouJs 

If,  perhaps,  they  were  m  their  ideas  about  the  Sabbath  too 
severe,  that  very  fact  has  made  the  impress  more  uStLag  " 

.n^J^T^X^^r  °^  fiJ"^«"  hi  one  of  the  western  states, 
and  an  Insh  Cathohc.    Then  with  regard  to  statesmen.  I 

SSinln  ^'^^'  ^^^''  ^^''  ^^t'  Shaftesbury, 
Washmgton,  Lincohi,  Garfield,  Harrison.  And  of  our  own 
statesmen  I  could  quote  Mowat-I  am  afiuid  I  could  not  quote 
ttie  words  of  some  gentiemen  who  are  interrupting  me  on  the 
other  side  of  the  House.  As  to  labour  leadWInd  organi- 
lations,  I  might  quote  Hemy  George,  T.  V.  Powderly,  P.  M 
Arthur,  and  the  American  Federation  of  Labour,  liere  is 
not  a  great  kbour  organization,  I  believe,  upon  this  continent 
that  has  not  placed  upon  record  ite  desire  for  Sunday  rest  bv 
peso  ution  formally  passed,  and  through  its  recogniid  head. 
As  to  religious  organizations  I  will  quote  from  one  only: 
I  will  quote  the  following  from  the  circular  of  the  -niird 
Cathohc  Plenary  CouncU.  assembled  at  Baltunore: 

^'inf  ^  *^®  consequents  of  this  desecration  are  as  manifest 
as  the  desecration  itself.  The  Lord's  Day  is  the  poor  man's 
d^f  i^st;  It  has  been  taken  from  him,Iand  Uie^LSSI 

L^  SSr  t.  ^^^  '^^'^^  °^«°«^  discontent.  tS! 
m^^j!  P^k"  ^®  ^°T  ^:?'  ^^«  closer  the  sweet  do- 
mestic ties  by  givmg  the  toiler  a  day  with  wife  and  cSdren^ 
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but  it  has  been  turned  into  a  day  of  labour,-and  home  ties 
are  fast  losmg  theu-  sweetness  and  their  hold.  The  Lord's 
iJay  IS  the  chiu-ch  day,  strengthening  and  consecrating  the 
bond  of  brotherhood  among  aU  men,  by  then-  kneeling  together 
around  the  altars  of  the  one  Father  in  heaven;  but  men  are 
drawn  away  from  this  blessed  communion  of  saints,— and  as 
a  natural  consequence  they  are  lured  into  the  counterfeit 
communion  of  socialism,  and  other  wUd  and  destructive 
systems.  The  Lord's  Day  is  God's  day,  rendering  ever 
nearer  and  more  mtimate  the  union  between  the  creature 
and  his  Creator,  and  thus  ennobhng  human  life  in  all  its 
relations;  and  where  this  bond  is  weakened,  an  effort  is  made 
to  cut  man  loose  from  God  entirely,  and  to  leave  him,  ac- 
cordmg  to  the  expression  of  St.  Paul,  'without  God  in  this 
world.  (Eph.  u:  12).  The  profanation  of  the  Lord's  Day. 
whatever  be  its  pretext,  is  a  defrauding  both  of  God  and  Hb 
creatures,  and  retribution  is  not  slow." 

Jie  case  could  not  have  been  put  in  better  form  than  that. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  there  has  been  manifested  a  growing 
discontent  among  the  labourers  of  Europe  and  the  labourers  of 
^enca  because  of  the  exactions  of  capital,  and  because 
of  the^ual  loss  of  their  privUeges  as  regards  the  day  of 
rest,    -niese  labourers  have  felt  instinctively  that  the  de- 
mand of  corporations  and  employers  that  compels  them  to 
labour  seven  days  out  of  seven  was  trampling  upon  their  just 
nghts     Whether  they  had  religious  scruples  of  not,  whether 
they  beheved  in  God  of  not,  whether  they  beUeved  that  the 
Lord  8  Day  was  of  divine  origin  or  not,  these  men  have  in- 
stmctly  lelt  that  as  a  civil  right,  they  were  entitled  to  one  day's 
rest  out  of  the  seven;  and  this  agitation  has  begun  to  produce 
frmt.    There  was  formed  in  Geneva  in  1861,  the  Sabbath 
Obwrvance  Federation.    The  operations  of  this  federation 
at  first  attracted  little  attention  and  produced  little  results 
But  at  the  tune  of  the  holding  of  the  World's  Fair  at  Paris 
m  1889,  attention  seems  to  have  been  called  to  this  question 
by  the  example  of  the  United  States  and  of  Great  Britain 
with  regard  to  their  exhibits.    These  exhibits  at  the  Paris 
exhibition,  as  well  as  the  exhibits  of  all  the  British  colonies, 
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were  closed  on  Sunday,  and  this  was  an  object  lesson  which 
^msto  have  produced  a  powerful  effect  on  pubuT^ntS^nt 

of  wIT"?'"?  "^^^i^  ^*^'  »°  International  Congress 

of  ^l^  ""^  ^'^^  f '/"^  "^^^^  '^'  authoriSS^ 
Of   the  French  government  from   September   24   to   Seo- 

^J?^  '  f^  to  Smiday  rest  by  passing  resolutions  ad- 
VMmg  legwjition  with  reference  to  this  matter,  and  recom- 
mendmg  the  seem  ing  of  Smxday  rest  to  the  laborer  by^ 
ktiye  enactment.  This  international  congress  was  foS 
by  the  International  Labour  Congress  whirwaTcomTenS 

1890,  less  than  a  year  after  the  congress  at  Paris.    The  Inter- 

twS  ^^"^^T"^  ^^'^  *^*  fr<"«  *h«  fifteenth  to  the 
thirt  eth  of  March,  also  passed  resolutions  in  f avom-  of  Smiday 
rest.  4  The  resolutions  of  these  great  congresses  bore  fruit 

Germany  passed  a  law  in  1891,  and  again  in  July,  1892,  and 
in  that  law,  the  prosecuting  of  certam  employments  was  p^ 

Z  Z?   ^'  ^'"^  ?"  ^'  ^"*'«  ^»y'  whir3c  in  m^^ 

Z^T^Z^""' '''  '^°^'  '-''^'  -^  »>^^^- 

Austria  passed  laws  of  a  similar  character  in  1884  and  in 
anf  Vho  r^.P^  a  law  of  a  similar  character  in  1891, 
ml*  •  T^'**^°°  of  newspaper  editors  and  printers  has 
mamtamed  a  severe  struggle  to  bring  to  an  end?he  printi^ 
of  ^^papers  orj  Sunday,  with  good  prospect  of  suScesT^ 

.m^&  ^^  ^J^""  ^  1^'  "^d  the  kw  was  Ser 
amended  m  1889.    By  this  law  letter  delivery  was  cuiS 

on  Smiday,  the  freight  ddp6ts  were  closed,  postmen  were 
fr^.^very  Smiday,  and  the  service  was  perforiiS^by  pei^^ 
^«iUy  en^  and  various  other  prions  Jrt^e 
or  securmg  Sunday  rest  for  employees.  Thus  man's  riSt 
to  Sunday  rest  was  recogni«ed  in  Belgium  "*»°«  "«°« 
iJenmark  passed  a  law  in  1891  which  released  100,000 
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Sunday  sUves  from  their  labour  on  that  day.  Spain 
almoBt  the  last  country  we  would  dream  of  in  connection 
with  Sunday  rest  reform,  passed  a  law  in  February.  1892 
and  under  the  provisions  of  that  law,  Sunday  rest  wa^ 
made  obligatory  in  every  government  establishment  in  Spain 
and  Sunday  labour  in  aU  factories  was  prohibited  for  persons 
under  eighteen  years  of  age. 

France  passed  a  law  on  February  16,  1892,  and  again 
on  November  2,  1892,  and  by  these  laws  contractors  were 
prohibited  from  compelling  labour  upon  Sunday,  women  and 
chddren  were  secured  their  Sunday's  rest,  and  this  provision 
of  the  law,  curiously  enough,-!  wish  to  call  the  attention  of 
my  honourable  friends  io  this  fact-guaranteed  women  and 
children  one  day's  rest  a  week;  not  the  Sabbath  nor  the  Lord's 
Day  but  simply  one  day's  rest  a  week.    The  legislators  did 
not  dare  to  use  the  expression  Sunday  rest,  as  they  were 
afraid  .o  seem  to  make  concessions  to  the  CathoUc  party 
who  were  demanding  this  legislation,  but  they  gave  a  law 
guaranteemg  one  day's  rest  a  week;  and  tiiis  indicates  pretty 
dearly  what  the  CatiioUc  sentiment  of  France  is  with  regard 
to  tiie  matter-tiie  fact  bemg  tiiat  tiie  Catholics  have  b^me 
ardent  fnends  of  tiie  labour  Sunday  rest  movement.  Through 
the  influence  of  tiiis  movement  tiie  government  has  closed 
Its  freight  depots  on  the  raUways  after  10  a.m.  Sunday;  postal 
deliverers  have  been  reduced  one-half;  Sunday  fairs  in  many 
mstanws  have  been  deferred  till  Monday,  and  m  tiie  French 
army  Sunday  is  kept  strictiy  as  a  day  of  rest 

Holland  passed  a  law  in  1889  dealing  witii  the  Sunday  rest 
quation.  Sunday  work  for  women  and  chUdren  in  factories 
IS  forbidden.  A  large  proportion  of  Sunday  freight  trains 
has  been  diwontinued.  Postmen  and  telegraph  employees 
are  free  on  Sunday.  RaUway  employees  have  more  or  less 
Sunday  rest.  Elections  on  Sunday  have  been  discontinued. 
■ITie  cmc  guard  does  not  drill  tiiat  day.  And  no  Sunday 
papers  are  issued.  ' 

Italy  is  moving  in  the  direction  of  a  Sunday  law,  under  the 
advice  of  tiie  pope,  and  tiie  influence  of  tiie  Congress  of 
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Workingmen'8  Societies,  and  other  leagues  and  organi«ation« 
A  law  18  in  course  of  preparation  in  Russia  itself  for  securing 
a  CMsation  of  labour  on  the  Lord's  Day.  Norway  has  a  law 
m  the  same  dnwtion.  Sweden  has  a  similar  law.  InSwitaer- 
^d  ahnoet  every  canton  has  a  Lord's  Day  law  and  prohi- 
bition of  Sunday  newspapers. 

Now,  here  are  the  fruits  of  this  agitation  in  these  continental 
countries  where,  a  few  yeare  ago,  there  was  scarcely  a  whisper 
of  legislation  with  regard  to  Sunday  observance.  We  ha^ 
now  such  laws  in  Gennany,  Austria,  Hungary,  Belgium, 

f^^"^  ^r?  ^"r '  ^°"^^'  ^'^^'  Nomay,l!reden 
and  Switzerland;  and  surely  Canada  can  never  claun  to  be 
the  moral  leader  of  this  continent  or  a  moral  leader  in  any 
sense,  if  we  lag  behind  in  this  matter,  and  refuse  to  place 
a  tow  of  the  same  character  upon  our  statute-book. 

nf  iSf^V  «    f^  ""^  ^^^^  *'  ^^«*«°  ^^  »»<»t  remarkable 
of  au  the  Sunday  rest  conventions  or  congresses  as  yet  held  in 
the  world-the  International  Congress  on  Sunday  Rest,  which 
met  on  tiie  twenty^venth  of  September,  and  remained  in 
«88ion  three  days.    This  congress  was  attended  by  leading 
statesmen,  pubhc  men,  journalists,  jurists— 
An  Hon.  Member— And  priests. 
Mb.  (^^jRim)N-Ye8,  priests  and  preachers;    and  Arch- 
bishop  xreland  was  one  of  the  most  active  among  them 
L^dmg  men  were  there  from  aU  sections  of  the  civiliied  globe' 
and  the  expression  of  opinion  with  regard  to  this  matti  wa^ 
^  the  most  unmistakable  character.    The  arguments  placed 
before  the  pubhc  through  the  medium  of  that  International 
Sunday  Rest  Congress  are  unanswerable.    And,tomymmd. 
among  the  bMt  papers  presented  to  that  congress  were  those 
of  Cardmal  Gibbons  and  Archbishop  Ireland.    Tliat  inter- 
national congress  has  given  to  this  movement  in  the  United 
Stat^  an  unpetus  that  will  be  sure  to  teU  in  the  near  future 

It  IS  conceded  on  aU  hands  that  the  rights  of  labour  cannot 
be  secured  without  the  intervention  of  law;  it  is  conceded  that 
Tj^S'^\^P'^'''^^^^^iBpovritt\esB.  It  has  been 
shown  that  the  advocacy  of  Sunday  labour  comes  not  from 
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^e  men  who  perform  the  labour,  but  from  the  men  who  pocket 

S!  fj-A\  *"i  '^^  ^~^'  ^y  *"^P«^  on  ^^  righto  of 
the  mdividual.  It  has  been  shown,  furthermore,  tlit  the 
kW  18  not  a  free  agent  in  this  matter.  He  reaches  home 
Saturday  mght  too  tired  to  continue  to  work,  yet  too  poor 
^Tu'  '^.u^  "^  compeUed  to  work.  Unless  the  law  pro- 
tect«  hmi  m  the  right  he  desires  to  enjoy,  he  is  at  the  mercy 

hl^^"°'T'^°"'  ''^^'^  *°  ^°^  "»o°«y  o«t  of  his  life- 
blood,  hw  sufferings  and  his  loss,  to  make  dividends  by  de- 

e'^i^na'tr^th':^  '"""^  °^  ^^^^  "^^^  '"^^  ^^' 
Now,  sir,  we  have  in  all  parts  of  the  world  at  the  present 

time  labour  troubles  and  unrest;    we  have  toniay  ^000 
mmers    on   sWke    in    the   United    States;    we   have' an 
r^^  ^  disaffected  men  marching  on  to  Washington;  we 
have  bomb-throwmg  m  ahnost  every  capitj^ Europe- 
we  have  society  trembling  on  the  verge  of  great  social 
upheavals;  and  we  are  all  standing  in  dread  of  the  changes 
that  may  speedily  come.    Has  aU  this  trouble  and  ^West 
come  because  we  have  been  dealing  with  the  disaffected 
classes  on  the  basis  of  Christian  privileges  and  Christian  us- 
age, and  have  found  these  msuffident?    No,  sir-    it  is  be- 
cause we  have  disregarded  those  injunctions;    it  is  because 
modem  society  disregards  the  principles  of  Christianity  and 
the  commands  of  its  founder.    The  remedy  for  all  these  diffi- 
S^i      i^i^J^^  appHcation  of  Christian  principles,  which 
wiU  make  better  masters  and  better  men.    Unless  theie  prin- 
ciple are  apphed,  these  social  upheavels  wiU  continue.    And 
the  first  step  to  toke  in  applying  them  is  to  recognise  God's 
law,  that  the  Sabbath  Day  is  to  be  remembered^dTpJ 
holy,  and  the  labourer  is  to  be  secured  in  the  possession  of 
lus  right  to  enjoy  that  day  as  a  day  of  rest. 

Now,  I  propose  to  inquire:  Do  these  Sunday  laws  that  are 
proposed  violate  any  of  the  true  principles  of  human  Uberty? 
It  IS  chumed  that  they  do.  It  is  claimed  that  it  is  an  unjiit 
mterference  with  a  man's  natural  right  to  say  that  he  dudl 
not  be  permitted  to  labour,  that  he  shaU  not  be  permitted 
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«  r  nilil**'?fL  ^^^  ^  "^*  °°*  ^  P«"»i*»«l  to  do  just 
^r^fnE^T^  ."""^  ^^  ***  ~** '^^^^  If  a  Sunday  r 
servance  law  is  an  infringement  of^mTjust  and  true  orinl 
cjple  ofhuman  liberty,  then,  of  cour»e,'^^e  ca^ot  J^Z 

^^t  ?ti^.r**'°%"'=  ^  '  "^'^  ""  infringement?  On r» 
pomt  I  wish  to  refer  to  just  three  authorities,  though  I 
myjht  refer  to  hundreds.    I  wish  first  to  refer  to  fiStone 

;^'te1h^r  ?  *  very  eminent  English  authority  WUh 
regard  to  the  Sunday  rest  he  says :  /      "  itu 

a  ci^  t'titiS/"'  *'^'*  *°  *  "****'  ^^"-^^^'^^  ^'^y  " 

Mr  Justice  Field,  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court 
one  of  the  foremost  jurists  of  this  continent,  in^Z  a  d^ 

vaL^^ran^thfp^^^^ 

at^t^""^*^^  *^^  ^  °^y  *»«»^'  ^t  September, 
at  Chicago,  with  reference  to  this  matter: 

law^f^°I.n?® '^°*,"*  *^«  interference  of  the  civU 
uZJl  ^®^  «l»Pon'8  sake.  This  consideration  is  of  ten 
urged  agamst  enactments  of  Sundav  Iawr     r,,*  q««^      • 

wto  B  open  to  conviotion-word.  pronminced  by  one  of  th. 
of  the  foremort  and  purest  men  in  the  worH.    WeZveta 

Uid  for  the  ™d«!.tion  of  the  aawrtion  that  Sunday  kmT 
not  violate  the  prindple  of  human  liberty.       °*y"™'*' 
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In  eenelurion,  in  urging  this  branch  of  the  lubjeet,  I  nuty 
ny  that  it  is  proper  for  this  legislature,  or  for  any  legisla- 
ture, to  impose  any  degree  of  restraint  necessary  for  the 
general  welfare.  All  laws  impose  restraints.  Laws  against 
theft  impose  restraint;  laws  against  murder  impose  restraint; 
laws  against  any  crime  impose  restraint.  Any  restraint 
that  it  is  necessary  to  impose  for  the  purpose  of  securing  the 
public  weal  is  a  restraint  which  the  lawmaker  has  a  right 
to  impose;  and,  if  it  can  be  shown  that  this  restraint  with 
regard  to  Sabbath  observance  is  calculated  to  benefit  society, 
this  legislature  has  the  right  to  impose  it. 

I  propose  to  inquire  briefly  into  the  question:  In  what 
respect  is  a  Sunday  rest  law  necessary  in  the  public  interest? 
I  answer  that  it  is  necessary  in  many  respects.  It  is 
necessary,  first,  as  a  sanitary .  regulation  We  have  the 
power  to  make  quarantine  regulations.  We  appoint  health 
officers  who  impose  restraints,  who  interfere  with  indi- 
vidual liberties,  and  they  have  the  right  to  do  so  in  the 
public  interest.  We  have  the  right,  as  a  sanitary  regula- 
tion, to  abate  a  nuisance  of  any  kind,  detrimental  and  pre- 
judicial to  health.  We  have  the  right  to  regulate  the  hours 
of  labour.  We  caL  ^.-iss  a  ten,  or  an  eight,  or  a  twelve-hour 
law.  We  can  exercise  the  most  arbitrary  powers  in  connec- 
tion with  food  inspection,  as  a  sanitary  regulation.  We  can 
order  the  destruction  of  mfected  clothing  and  diseased  cattle. 
We  can  do  anything  that  the  public  good  and  safety  require. 
And  I  say  that  the  Sabbath  observance  law,  as  a  sanitary 
regulation,  is  in  the  public  interest.  On  this  point,  the 
Royal  Commission,  appointed  in  1832,  reported- 

"  This  commission  took  the  testimony  of  medical  men  as 
to  the  utility  of  Sunday  rest  m  repairing  the  waste  of  physical 
energy.  The  impression  produced  by  this  testimony  was 
profound.  All  concurred  in  the  opinion,  fortified  by  ex- 
periment and  experience,  that  the  respite  from  toil  one  day 
in  every  seven  was  essential  to  man  and  beast  as  a  condition 
of  the  highest  development.  Other  inquiries  as  to  economics 
and  the  interests  of  manufacturers,  operatives,  and  of  the 
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people  in  genermi,  led  to  the  «une  condudon.     And  for 

So  I  come  to  the  conclusion  that  this  law  as  a  lanitarv 
regdation,  is  justified  upon  the  ground  of  pibUc  n^JS^ 

«ie  U  ZTLnl  °r*~^  ^  **»*  P""'«  interest,  be- 
^rifv     V       *f  *^«n«y  *«  promote  good  morals  and  s^ial 

H,i  T/ ♦».  ^^^  '^"«'  h^'^  «»"  you  expect  publicX 
^e?  If  there  be  no  public  virtue  how  can^  eSect  Z. 
bihty  m  our  institutions?    Is  the  state  n^Sr^^LI^ 

irJbsI^lJiSa  Sel    wTitt^TThe'r!  '''^'''T 
public  of  obscene  phiys?    Do  w^ZbSj  rl?''"*  ^^-'^  *l' 
ho^  of  coi^^nr^'whS^iT^u'rlSSc^l^r^^^ 
p^diture  on  tiiese?    Our  justification  is  th^  this  isTe<^" 

SToSeS'^t^i?' ''"'"'.**  P"^.^*'^"*-  AUiwwhfch  aS^ 
Ml  ottCTs  w^  promote  good  morals  and  social  purity  ta  a 
law  which  should  pass.    Permit  me  in  thTcoSL  ti 

0«1«»I  QibboM,  in  the  .nn.  coDMctioii,  «W: 
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"  How  nuuw  weial  bleannn  are  obtained  by  the  due  obeerv- 
ance  of  the  Lord's  Day?  The  inatitution  of  the  Christian 
Sabbath  has  contributed  more  to  the  peace  and  ^pod  order 
of  nations  than  could  be  accomplished  by  standmg  armies 
and  the  best  organised  police  force.  The  officers  of  the  law 
are  a  terror,  indeed,  to  evil-doers,  whom  they  arrest  for 
overt  acts;  while  the  mmisters  of  religion,  by  the  lessons 
they  inculcate,  prevent  crime  by  appealmg  to  the  conscience, 
and  promote  p^tce  in  the  kingdom  of  the  soul." 

A  third  reason  for  the  enactment  of  such  a  law  is  that  it 
gives  higher  education,  and  in  that  sense  supplements  the 
efforts  made  in  our  public  schools.  The  public  take  an  in- 
terest in  educational  matters.  It  is  felt  to  be  a  part  of  the 
u  *v  of  the  legislature  of  a  state  to  see  that  the  children  under 
its  care  do  not  grow  up  in  ignorance,  and  provisions  are  made 
for  their  education.  These  provisions  are,  in  the  main,  for 
secular  education.  Now,  a  man  may  be  a  very  highly  edu- 
cated man,  and  his  education  may  only  increase  his  powers 
for  evil.  Th?  Sunday  observance  law  steps  in  and  offers  to 
supply  the  deficiency  of  secular  education  by  giving  to  the 
child  the  opportimity  for  that  higher  education  which  is 
given  in  the  chimsh  and  in  the  Sunday  School,  and  by  the  re- 
li^ous  instruction,  which  will  not  be  given  if  the  Lord's  Day 
is  not  observed.  Now,  intelligence  is  a  good  thing,  and  the 
fear  of  God  is  a  good  thing.  If  the  public  school  gives  edu- 
cation in  the  line  of  intelligenoe,  and  the  higher  education  of 
which  I  speak  is  given  in  tibe  church  and  Simda>  School,  the 
state  is  doing  its  full  duty,  and  only  its  full  duty,  if  it  per- 
mits this  hij^er  education  to  supplement  the  education 
given  in  the  common  schools. 

A  fourth  reason  for  enacting  such  a  law  as  this  is  the  fact 
that  the  law  is  calculated  to  secure  the  rights  of  conscience, 
and  religious  liberty.  Now,  we  profess  in  this  country  to 
have  religioiis  liberty;  we  profess  to  regard  the  rights  of  con- 
science. It  would  be  considered  an  outrageous  thiiig  if  any 
law  was  placed  upon  the  statute-book  which  interfered  witii 
the  free  exercise  by  any  citisen  of  his  rights  of  conscience  and 
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But,  «r,  there  are  woSTZ  '^/"i"»««>«  enactment, 
inioi,  there  a^  more  tSn  I  J^r''^  °'  '^'^ '»  »»>»  Do™- 
who  camiot  «eS  thS  riS  r°'  "*"  °"  *^  *«»*^»» 
giou.  liberty  i«  denfed  thl  £k    °'  *«,r'*n<»»  whoee  reli- 

£>rd'.  Da/ ^d'^^e  no'^mtinnS'Lti"^  ""'  °"  '"^^ 
untU  the  law  steps  in  and  ZSte  thl  t?*''1.°°  "'"'«*y 
law  is,  not  to  sarto  th^  m^n^?.*  I  *  ^*  °**J«'*  °'  **»" 
not  to  say  to  Atmt^*i^^  ?**  ^^^^  ""»*  «°  »«  church, 
accordi^'^lht^etii:?^^^^  ^^ 

You  may  go  to  chmh  i^^'  1^  *^*  '  ^"'  *°  «y  »<>  them: 

right  to'gS  to  cht^t'^e'sSte  ^  ;^n*^*r "  r,^ 

go  to  church  if  vou  want  J  a!wi  f®«  «<»  >*  that  you  shaU 
vent  it.  That  is  tKL^lfSf:  T  ^'^''''  ^""'^  '^"^  P"^ 
reUgious  Kberty  ,«d  thlif /^,  ^''■""°*  ^  ^t^^ere  ^^th 

religous  Sy  ^d  the  ^^  n  "°'^'*"**'  ^"*  *<>  «««"" 
law,  these  Ss^ot  ^      ^^  fonacknce.    Without  this 

very  plausible  way  to  8tiit«*h«f*K^      7    ^®°*  °^'  "r*  "»  a 
of  diLishingZ^;Tbot*J2^f^r"^'^*«!^ 
thereW^ns  of  tt  yL  w^n^^^^  ""^  P*^"«'  "^"^ 
sure  on  the  roads,  a^d  toTajtch  ^'^'  "^  ^*  P'^ 
freight.    Here  would  bTa  s^mr^f  v^",*"''''**'"*'^ 
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presBure  of  an  emeisency  to  put  it  in  the  bam  the  day  be- 
fore.   But  it  was  not  held  that  he  had  the  right  to  do  so,  and 
no  Christian  society  would  bear  him  out  in  the  assertion  that 
he  had  the  right  to  do  so.    I  was  followed  by  Mr.  L.  S.  CoOn, 
a  member  of  the  Iowa  Railway  Commissioners  Board,  who 
was  at  Chicago  as  the  representative  of  the  Brotherhood  of 
Locomotive  Engineers,  the  Brotherhood  of  Railway  Train- 
men, the  Order  of  Rulway  Conductors  and  the  Order  of 
Railway  Telegraphers,  numbering  in  the  aggr^ate  110,000 
men.    Mr.   CoflSn  differed  from  Mr.  Beach,  and  showed 
most    conclusively    that   the   statements    made   by   that 
gentleman  with  regard  to  the  railway  companies' would 
not  hold  water.    He   said  there  was  no  such  thing  as 
onergency  freight,   no  such    thing  as  perishable   freight 
since  the  introduction  of  the  refrigenttor  car  system;   delay 
only  involved  the  use  of  a  little 'more  ice.    He  dio^  that 
stock  in  the  cars  was  all  the  better  for  the  rest  on  Sunday. 
If  the  railway  was  pressed  with  work  in  the  fall  it  was  a  con- 
fession that  tiiere  was  a  dearth  of  motive  power,  and  instead 
of  violating  Clod's  command  and  compelling  their  men  to 
work  on  the  Lord's  Day,  they  had  only  to  add  one-eixth  to 
their  working  force  and  one-sixth  to  their  rolling  stock  to 
overcome  the  diflSculty.    He  said  that  it  was  the  cupidity 
of  the  railway  stockholders  and  of  the  management  that  dis- 
regarded the  rights  of  labour  and  failed  to  provide  sufficient 
working  force  and  rolling  stock,  that  denied  labour  its  Sun- 
day rest. 

The  next  reason,  Mr.  Speaker,  why  a  Sunday  observance 
law  is  in  the  public  interest,  is  that  it  secures  good  homes. 
Daniel  Webster  once  truly  said  that  the  good  home  was  the 
bulwark  of  the  state.  Now,  a  good  home  that  graduates  an 
honest,  industrious,  virtuous,  Qod-fearing  son  as  a  voter, 
lies  at  the  foimdation  of  the  state's  prosperity  and  perman- 
ence. The  bad  home  that  graduates  the  vicious  nn^^n  who 
has  no  regard  for  Qod,  and  no  regard  for  morality,  and  no  re- 
gard for  principle,  is  dobg  ics  utmost  to  sap  the  foundation 
of  the  state.  And,  if  a  Sunday  observance  law  is  calculated 
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«««n  than  that fact«SrS;ilS?r^^^^ 

by  the  labourer  hiin^^  Sis^  ^m^, ""  ^^^.  "Po» 

to  work  in  tK^y  y^  ^H^'  ?I  ?".  »«^  co^^PeUed 
-ecured  their  S^dT^^^lLS^  T  ^^  *^"«  '^^^o"'  bei^ 
kuk,  Iowa,  wS2  he  S  ffi  hotT  ^^^^^^  °^  K^ 
church  in  the  last  4^1,?;rn  tid'^  "^  ^'^  ^ 

getting  in  care,  and  forth^  fil^^!:  ??^'"«  "P '"^^  and 
of  a  church  on  Simdav  Mv^/  !?  I  have  not  been  inside 
work  it  was  her  Xtt^to  «tev^V^"^*^*  if  I  had  to 
dinner,  for  tho«  fivfveLS  W  L^°£!  '^^.§^*  °^«  *  «ood 
on  Sui^day.  M^chHH~f?«  *  not  been  inaide  of  a  church 
when  I^e  &b  S^  vf  H°lf  ^J?^  ^""^^  School.  A^S 
it  over,  and  iWc^i^  to^.'"*^  ^"^  ^  ^  *«^e  thought 
dolUr  that  evt^bSr.^^J^a^rtir/Jo^l  l^\^y 

off^^l^to^^^^^^^^ 

out  of  chuich,  hid  kmt  hi.  .hsu- ^i'  JT  ™°  "P*  l"™ 

a»  d>iHMw«e^nS^^  them,  a»y  were  exisMi^  and 
that  there  IS  te  ^1,^'^'^?  S'"«  "'«"  "*  "toply 
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man  neoenity  and  the  neoefluties  of  society,  because  it  pro- 
motes temperance  and  obedience  to  the  law— that  is,  its  di- 
rect tendency  is  to  diminish  crime.  Now,  we  all  deplore  the 
evil  of  intemperance,  and  we  discuss  the  posribility  of  putting 
an  end  to  it.  We  discuss  prohibition,  we  discuss  high  license, 
we  discuss  one  remedy  and  another.  But  the  best  remedy, 
and  you  and  I  both  know  it,  Mr.  Speaker  (Hon.  Peter  White), 
is  to  reach  the  individual  man,  to  reach  his  convictions,  to 
reach  his  conscience;  and  a  Sunday  observance  law  \b  riig^t 
in  the  direction  of  reaching  that  man  and  bringing  him  under 
the  influences  that  will  produce  the  desired  effect.  Now, 
we  provide  jails  for  criniini&ls.  Would  it  not  be  a  great  deal 
better  to  keep  the  man  out  of  jail?  We  pay  an  enormous 
sum  for  the  administration  of  justice.  Would  it  not  be  a 
great  deal  better  to  have  less  justice  to  administer?  We 
punish  crime,  not  from  any  feeUng  of  revenge,  but  we  punish 
crime  to  deter  others  from  committing  crime.  Would  it  not 
be  well  to  adopt  some  more  effectual  method  to  keep  men 
from  committing  crime?  We  are  a  terror  to  evil-doers,  and 
we  should  be  a  praise  to  those  that  do  well,  and  we  should 
attempt  to  do  well  ourselves.  We  cannot  attempt  it  in  a 
better  way  than  to  obey  the  commands  that  a  hi^er  power 
has  placed  upon  us,  and  conform  to  the  institutions  that  He 
has  establishied.  Tlie  enactment  of  a  law  which  will  bring 
people  under  religious  influences,  which  will  give  them  Sun- 
day quiet  and  Sunday  rest,  will,  so  far  as  the  state  is  abb  to 
produce  that  result,  make  these  men  and  women,  and  boys 
and  girls,  better  individuals,  and  better  members  of  society. 
I  hold  that  this  law  is  of  a  character  calculated  to  promote 
temperance,  to  promote  obedience  to  law,  and  to  diminiwh 
crime;  and  no  other  reason  than  that  is  necessary  to  justify 
the  passage  of  such  a  law. 

In  the  last  place,  this  law  is  justified  because  it  is  a  law 
that  promotes  the  welfare  and  prosperity  of  the  state.  We 
meet  here  and  we  discuss  Hin  tariff— discuss  it  at  great  length, 
greater  length  than  necessary,  sometimes;  we  discuss  law; 
we  diarter  companies;  we  discuss  policies.  What  do  we  do 
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OTihTwi.^  -  '  IS","'^'  tWs  law  wUl  not  promotip^ 
penjyr  who  aajra  Uua  law  wiU  not  nuke  tMt^  ™j^jT 
of  the  people  of  the  country?  X  ZT.  „-i^  mdmdiml, 
"■.teW  prcperity,  «.d  Se  it^riUS  l^"" 

"Km  powerful  and  proeperous?   Nobody  ««n  say  «>     w. 

•ightr    WeampromoteSCttS^nS;,'"""™" 
Sr^oSlL**  thin.,  more-S^SyX^lJlrC 

SombHon.  Mbmbehs— Hear,  hear. 

Mb.  ^iJW/TON-Ttese  honourable  gentlemen  say,  "Hear 

Wow  I  come  to  the  provisions  of  this  bill     It  is  Mt 
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a  drastic  bill,  it  is  not  a  puritanical  bill;  it  is  a  bill  that 
fails  to  meet  the  expectations  of  the  greater  portion  of  the 
Christian  people  of  this  country.  The  word  "religion" 
is  not  in  tixe  preamble  of  this  bill,  the  word  "religion"  is 
not  in  the  body  of  it.  It  makes  no  provision  whatever  for 
religious  observance;  it  does  not  profess  to  interfere  with 
the  right  of  any  citisen  of  Canada  in  regard  to  relij^ous 
observance.  One  of  the  aims  of  this  bill  is  to  secure  re- 
ligious rights.  Another  aim,  and  the  chief  aim,  is  to  secure 
dvil  rights,  to  check  the  influences  that  are  at  work  now, 
and  that  threaten  our  national  welfare.  For  that  purpose, 
this  bill  proposes  three  or  four  simple  things.  It  proposes, 
in  the  first  place — and  perhaps  some  of  my  honourable  friends 
will  be  shocked  at  a  proposal  so  puritanical  and  absurd — 
it  proposes  to  put  an  &id  to  the  publication  of  Sunday  news- 
papers in  this  Dominion.    Th(  provision  is  this: 

"Whoever  shall,  on  the  Lords  Day,  either  as  proprietor, 
publisher,  or  manager,  engage  in  the  printing,  publication 
or  deliveiy  of  a  newspaper,  journal  or  periodical,  and  who- 
ever shall,  on  the  Lord's  Day,  engage  in  the  sale,  distribution 
or  circulation  of  any  newspaper,  journal  or  periodical,  shaU 
be  deoned  to  be  guilty  of  an  indictable  offence." 

Now,  I  pointed  out  a  short  time  ago  that  Simday  news- 
papers are  not  published  in  Great  Britain,  they  are  not  pub- 
lished in  Switzerland,  they  are  not  published  in  Holland. 
An  effort  has  been  made,  and  the  effort  will  probably  prove 
successful,  to  secure  a  law  in  Hungary  by  which  their  pub- 
Ucation  will  be  prohibited  there.  One  of  the  American 
journalists,  Mr.  Bennett,  of  the  New  York  Herald,  I 
believe,  spent  a  great  sum  in  finding  out  that  the  British 
people  would  not  tolerate  a  Sunday  newspaper. 

The  Sunday  newspaper  is  an  institution  of  modem  date. 
I  can  well  remember  when  the  first  Sunday  newspaper  was 
published  in  the  United  States.  There  are  nearly  seven 
himdred  daily  newspapers  published  on  Simday  in  the  United 
States  at  present.  One  of  the  greatest  American  editors, 
Horace  Greeley,  denounced  the  Sunday  newspaper  as  a  so- 
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dftl  denum;  and  so  it  is.    Its  influence  upon  the  religious 
and  moml  hfe  of  the  United  States  is  mort  disastiDuT^It 
T^„^K"^^?.S^  ^"*»*»  ^^  «»^  '^  the  eouitry. 

i  S^  ?*  ?^i'  **  ***°^"  "^^^  readingTtS 
It  bamshes  aU  sohd  Uterature  from  the  famUrit  begetaa 
lower  tone  of  eentunent.  IHviality,  superficiaUty,  a^  hn- 
morahty  »e  the  characteristics  of  the  ftinday  ne^Z 

tr^  ^^J^  ^^  ^"^^^y  newspaper  is  a  su^^ 
and  tnvial  being,  to  the  extent  of  the  Sunday  pai^  i^ 
flu*^  upon  him.    Ite  Smulay  newspaper  i^  SHwom 
avowed  «.emy  of  ^e  Sabbath.    iTSTno  co^LS 

ISLk^'?*''^*^"'^*^"®*^-  It  defies  and  opposes 
the  Sabbath  at  every  step  of  its  career.  ^^^ 

A  newspaper  in  a  city  may  not  have  the  voluntary  choice 
whetiier  ,t  ^  issue  a  Sunday  edition  or  not.  K  aZ^ 
paper  is  issued  on  Sunday,  another  newspaper  is  compdS 
to  follow  suit  or  fall  behind  in  the  iaceT^~tS^^ 

Sunday  edition  is  forced  by  the  fact  that  other  newsp^re 
pubhA  Sunday  editions.    Under  the  old  Americanlffi 

Sf  .,S!S?^  *'  *^  *^  °^  *^'  Centemiial  Ex^tfo^ 
that  exposition  was  not  open  on  the  Lord's  Dav^X 
time  of  the  Paris  Exhibit^  the  exliSS'of^e  1^3 

«n^  ?T  ""^^  ''^'  "***'  ''*™  ^y  *t  the  Vienna  Exhibi- 
tion.  But  we  notice  the  influence  of  the  Sunday  news- 
Wer  m  the  intervening  years  by  the  fierce  inlg^Z 

te^ir*?^'  <*«  P-^^^Pte  oi  Sunday  dosingVthe 
Chicago  Exhibition.    We  notice  that  eveiy  Smiday  mw^ 

S'nT.^.^i*^  ®^**^  ^^"^  «»d  «tled  thi  «n^ 
^f  ttie  thirty  or  forty  millions  of  people  who  petitioned 
agmst  the  op«mig  of  the  exhibition  on  the  LoM's  Day. 
Zl^T  the  mfluence  of  the  Smiday  newspaper  in  the  United 
States  has  been  most  disastrous,  most  debas^,  most  demw^ 
ahiu^,  and  that  ito  existence  in  that  coiml^i  a  greaU^. 

T^^:^^^IT^^  "  ^  "^'^-C^*  of  AmeriS;  i^tf 
a  violafaon  of  divme  law,  it  is  the  enemy  of  aU  diviie  kw: 
and  miless  It  IS  put  down  the  Christian  religion  will  be  put 
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down;  within  its  theatre  of  operations  it  is  a  question  be- 
tween Christian  institutions  and  this  engine  of  the  devil. 
We  propose  to  prohibit  the  publication  of  Sunday  news- 
papers. We  propose  to  follow  the  example  of  the  mother- 
land, an  example  of  many  hundred  years,  which  has  carried 
her  over  all  her  difficulties. 

I  wish  now  to  refer  to  one  or  two  authorities  contained 
in  the  International  Sunday  Rest  Congress  papers,  with  res- 
pect to  the  publication  of  Sunday  newspapers  in  the  United 
States.  My  first  authority  is  J.  W.  A.  Stewart,  D.D.,  and 
my  second  is  His  Eminence  Cardinal  Gibbons.  Dr.  Stewart 
says: 

"  In  the  name  of  all  that  is  sacred,  let  six  days  suffice  to  ding 
it  continually  in  my  ears  that  I  belong  to  sense  and  to  time; 
let  there  be  one  day  on  which  ^e  'still  small  voice '  may 
be  heard,  which  whispers  that  I  belong  to  eternity  and  to 
God.  The  spiritual  man  does  not  stop  to  adc  whether  the 
Sunday  newspaper  is  a  sin;  he  instinctively  says  it  is  an  im- 
I>ertinence.  After  he  has  given  six  days  of  thought  and 
time  to  temporal  things,  it  comes  and  does  its  best  to  drown 
that  voice  which  tells  him  of  his  higher  destiny;  it  comes  to 
pre-empt  his  thoughts  and  his  hours,  and  to  drive  away 
prayer  and  the  Bible  and  holy  meditation.  I  say,  to  the 
spiritual  nuui  ib  is  an  impertinence." 

Cardinal  Gibbons  says: 

"A  close  observer  cannot  fail  to  note  the  damrorous  iuro^ds 
that  have  been  made  on  the  Lord's  Day  ia  our  coimtry 
withm  the  last  quarter  of  a  centvuy.  If  those  encroachments 
are  not  checked  in  time,  the  day  may  come  when  liie  reli^ous 
quiet,  now  happily  reigninr,  in  our  well-ordered  cities,  will 
be  changed  into  noise  and  turbulence;  when  the  sound  of 
the  church  bell  will  be  drowned  by  the  echo  of  the  hammer 
and  the  dray;  when  the  Bible  and  the  Prayer  Book  will  be 
supplanted  by  the  newspaper  and  the  magazine;  when  the 
votaries  of  the  theatre  and  the  drinking  saloons  will  out- 
number worshippers;  and  salutary  thoughtiii  of  God,  of 
etermty,  and  of  the  soul  will  be  diecked  by  the  cares  of 
business  and  by  the  pleasure  and  diaripation  of  the  world." 
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a  nation  which  was  once  knomi  foMt/^,^f  ^u****?  ?' 

It  la  aaid  by  some  that  we  hi^ve  not  the  power  to  deal 

It  iS?i.2T°^;  *^.<l"«««o«  of  overwhZ^t^^ 
tance  which  threatens  the  religious  and  mo^llSS  7i?u 
nation.  I  do  not  beUeve  it.  I  Wieve  tl^f  ^  5^  °^  ?® 
ment  of  this  Dominion,  we  have  ww^'  ^Lv.  ^  ^^. 
offence  of  any  act  cal^Jate^  to  ^nf^  *°«.^tun^^1!l^ 
have  the  right  to  make  a  criminal  ^ncTofZt^'.J^ 
murder  and  assault,  and  we  hZthp  S*  *  J^     u    '  •"?**"' 

of  those  acts.  I  affinn  that  the  consequencesTiSSS! 
Sunday  newspapers  are  worse  thanlSe  foUo^nS^^?^ 
case  of  murder  arson  or  theft.  I  tS^L^^H^tLrS 
consequences  of  the  introduction  of  theXteTlook^^ 
the  experience  of  the  United  Stut^  o«^  j  •'       ™*  ** 

tj^t^^the  government   is   warranted  in  ZinT^^Z 

fc  it  to  be  said  tiiatthe  central  power  of  this  comitrv  dos- 
s^mng  power  over  copyright,  over  the  mails,  ov^  tt^^^ 

mure  Quiad.  the  moral  Uader  of  thi.  omtmeiit.    Wimnt 
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ndi^bouring  naticm,  and,  torvmnBd,  let  CbukU  place  her- 
ielf  in  a  pontion  where  ehe  will  be  forearmed. 

The  aeoond  pto^riaon  of  the  bill  ia  with  respect  to  the  doa- 
ing  id  canals  from  six  o'clock  in  the  morning  until  nine 
o'clock  in  the  evening  on  Sunday.  A  great  many  people 
think  this  is  a  surrender  of  principle,  and  that  the  canals 
shoukl  ck)ee  during  the  twenty-four  hours.  Howew,  the 
provinon  will  be  one  that  will  prevent  the  quiet  and  sanctity 
of  the  Sabbath  being  interfered  witii  so  far  as  worship  is  con- 
cerned, and  is  one  that  should  be  adopted,  as  ihis  country 
does  not  want  to  place  itself  in  the  podtion  of  committing 
breaches  of  a  divine  law. 

Section  three  of  the  bill  is  with  reepect  to  railway  traffic. 
This  bill  has  been  submitted  to  all  the  railway  men  of  this 
country.  In  1890  letters  were  recjeived  from  Mr.  Van  Home 
and  Sir  Joseph,  then  Mr.,  Hickson,  with  req)ect  to  this  trill, 
and  the  manager  of  the  Qrand  TVimk  made  certain  sugges- 
tions which  are  embodied  in  it.  I  assume,  and  I  have  a  per- 
fact  right  to  assume,  that  the  bill  is  satisfactory  to  the  rail- 
way managers,  because  no  protest  has  been  received  from 
any  of  them  since  1880,  and  the  bill  has  been  submitted 
every  year  nnce  that  time.  The  provimons  with  respect  to 
railway  traffic,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  ore  perhaps  not  of  a  very 
important  nature.  The  question  ma  surrounded  by  diffi- 
culties. It  was  found  practically  impoenble  to  deal  with 
the  question  of  throu^  truss  without  inflicting  serious 
consequences  upon  the  railways.  Their  business  connections 
with  the  American  roads  render  it  necessary  for  them  to 
conform  in  tlus  matter  to  American  usage  to  some  extent; 
at  least,  it  is  held  that  that  is  the  case,  and  I  presume  it  is 
correct. 

An  Hon.  Meubeb— You  are  making  a  compromise. 

Mb.  Chablton— My  honourable  Mend  says  it  is  a  com- 
promise of  the  principle.  Tins  is  an  attempt  to  secure  all  that 
is  practicable  in  tl  line  of  the  principle.  We  mig^t  easily 
fail  in  asking  more  than  we  can  get.  All  great  reforms  are 
secured  step  by  step  and  item  by  item,  and  if  the  choice 
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if  piMed  before  us  either  of  eeeuring  lomething  that  it  tan- 
gible and  iomething  that  wiU  lead  to  aomething  more,  or 
demMiduig  aU  and  receiving  nothing,  I  hold  that  it  if  pru- 
dent and  proper  that  we  should  take  a  praetieal  coune  and 
not  stand  on  a  theory  that  will  wreck  our  attempts  to  do 
anyUung  in  the  matter.  Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  provision 
with  regard  to  raUway  traffic  goes  as  far  as  it  is  possible  to 
P  »*"f  moment  by  positive  legislation,  and  it  places  be- 
fore the  Umted  States  and  upon  the  United  States,  the  respon- 
mbihty  of  contmuing  the  evU  of  through  freight  trnfficrby 
offermg  to  them  reciprocity  in  legisbtion  upon  this  mattv 
and  declaring  our  readiness  to  abate  this  part  of  the  evil  if 
the  Umted  States  will  render  it  practical  to  do  so  by  con- 
current action.    This  is  the  provision: 

"At  su^  time  as  the  laws  of  the  United  States  shaU  make 
correspondmg  provision,  no  tiirough  freight  in  transit  from 
one  pomt  on  the  frontier  of  the  United  States  to  some  ote 
pomt  on  tiie  said  frontfer,  shaU  be  allowed  to  pass  ovS 

ss&^.»"  "^  """*'"  '^''  *^p*  "^*  ^  "^ 

As  soon  as  tiie  United  States  will  make  conespondinir 
regulations  we  place  before  tiiem  tiiis  proposition.  W? 
greaUy  strengtiien  tiie  hands  of  tiiat  element  in  tiie  United 
States  tiiat  is  agitiiting  for  raUway  refoim.  We  go  as  far 
as  we  can  witiiout  inflicting  ruinous  consequences  upon 

our  own  roads,  and  we  take  a  step  which,  in  my  opinion.  ^ 
jeedUy  secure  for  us  tiie  realisation  of  what  we  desire  by 
tiie  acceptance  on  die  part  of  tiie  United  States  govem- 
ment  ef  the  offer  which  we  make,  to  act  in  cooperation 
with  them  for  the  purpose  of  putting  an  end  to  freight  traffic 
on  tiie  Lord's  Day  as  far  as  it  is  possible  to  do  so.  llie  biU 
so  far  as  It  stimds  now,  deals  with  local  traffic.  It  prohibit^ 
local  freight  traffic,  it  prohibits  local  passenger  trains-  it 
leaves  otiier  tiwns  witii  tiieir  necessary  connection,  as  it  ^ 
thought  necessary  to  do  so.  t  ^ 

*ul^^  ^7'  ^^  reference  to  tiie  provision  of  this  section. 
Uiat  tins  bill  was  submitted  to  a  special  committee  tiin» 
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yatn  afo.  Upon  th»t  qMoUl  Mwunittee  wera  repraiento- 
tivM  of  ftU  the  nilwt.y  intoretts  in  this  oountry,  and  thete 
pointf  were  thoroughly  diwniMed.  The  diffieultiee  that  stood 
in  the  way  of  this  arrangement  were  all  raised  and  met,  and 
the  provisions  of  the  bill  were  necessarily  made  to  meet  the 
objections  of  those  men,  or  the  report  of  the  measure  could 
not  have  been  secured.  I  repeat  that  the  bill,  so  far  as  it 
refers  to  railway  traffic,  makes  the  best  piovirion  that  under 
the  circumstances  it  was  possible  to  secure. 

The  last  provision  of  the  bill  is  with  regaid  to  excursion 
trains,  and  it  prohibits  excursions  by  train,  or  partly  by  train 
and  partly  by  steamboat,  on  the  Lord's  Day.  This  pro- 
vision was  introduced  into  the  House  several  yean  ago,  but 
the  bill  failed  to  pass.  A  member  of  this  House  at  that 
time,  the  Hon.  Mr.  Bowell,  sent  jthe  bill  to  a  friend  of  his, 
Mr.  Wood,  in  the  Ontario  lepslature,  and  Ifr.  Wood  intro- 
duced in  that  legislature  that  same  lull,  and  it  was  passed 
and  is  now  the  law  of  Ontario.    This  section  provides: 

"Excursions  upon  the  Lord's  Day  by  steamboats  plying 
for  hire,  or  by  railway,  or  in  part  by  steamboat  and  in  part 
by  railway,  and  having  for  their  only  or  principal  object 
the  carriage  of  passengers  for  amusement  or  pleastue  and  to 
go  and  retiun  the  same  day  by  the  same  steamboat  or  railway 
or  any  othen  owned  by  the  same  person  or  company,  shall 
not  fa«  deemed  a  lawful  conveying  of  passengers  within  the 
meaning  of  this  Act;  and  the  owner,  superintendent  or  per^ 
son  by  virtue  of  whose  authority  and  direction  sudi  excur- 
sion is  permitted  or  ordered  on  the  Lord's  Day  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  guilty  of  an  indictable  o£Fence,  provided  that 
nothmg  in  this  section  shall  be  deoned  to  prohibit  the  ordi- 
nary carriage  of  passengers  autiioriied  by  provinciid  statute." 

That  is  the  provision  with  regud  to  Sunday  excursion 
trains,  and  that  is,  as  I  have  said,  now  the  law  of  Ontario. 
Iliere  is,  I  believe,  some  pressure  on  the  part  of  the  public 
to  induce  railway  managers  to  relax  the  policy  they  have 
hitherto  pursued  in  regard  to  Sunday  excursion  trains.  The 
great  railway  managers  of  this  continent  are  opposed  to 
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Sunday  exounlont^  and  th«7  an  deiiroiir,  I  believe,  to  far 
M  praotie^,  to  give  their  employeei  fikinday  rat,  and  the 
jprimary  objection  to  the  Sunday  exounion  train  ia  found 
£. JSL  "fi**^*  one  da«  of  employeee  is  robbed  of  its 
Bunday'i  rest  in  order  that  another  ehM  of  employees  may 
A  ^t*ir^,®', '"*"*•  TWs  was  veiy  happUy  set  forth  by 
Arehbishop  Ireland  in  his  addras  at  the  Intwnational  Sun- 
day Rest  Congress  at  Chicago,  when  he  said: 

♦kl'^Sf  y^^^/i  *¥  ^^^y  »*n^  to  »»ve  us  believe 
2^  ir  ^'*'^**"  ^^'t.^""***^  "**  ^  °»<>«  <»  fe"  in  the  interat 

SL  ^#5^  *fe  r*i***"  ^  •^^^  ^^^^  or  not 
tbe  expontion  should  be  kept  open  on  Sunday,  the  chief 
reason  put  forward  was  in  the  interest  of  labour  It  turaS 
mrt  aft^ards  that  16,000  men  were  to  be  empl^ 
seven  ^ys  m  the  week,  so  that  other  labourers  could  4it 
It  on  Sunday.  Labour  is  most  concerned  in  the  sacred 
observance  of  Sunday."  «»««« 

And  labour  is  concerned  in  the  prohibition  of  Sunday 
excursion  trains.  Labour  is  concerned  in  the  prohibition  of 
anything  that  may  act  as  an  entering  wedge  to  deprive  the 
labourer  of  his  Sabbath  rest.  No  labourer  actuated  by  proper 
motives  would  desire  to  rob  his  feUow-Jabourer,  the  en^nwr 
the  fireman,  the  brakeman,  the  conductor  of  the  excursion 
tram,  of  his  Sabbath  rest,  in  order  that  he  might  have  a 
frohc  upon  that  day.  And  if  Sunday  rtjst  is  to  b?preserved, 
the  pnneiple  must  be  respected  by  aU  hbourers,  and  will  be 
respected  by  aU  labourers.  No  labourer  with  a  true  sense 
of  what  w  at  stake,  wiU  require  any  other  hbourer  to  lose  his 

Sunday  rest,  feehng  that  he  himself  may  be  the  next  to  suffer. 
The  opening  of  the  British  Museum  on  the  Sabbath  has 
been  qrstematically  opposed  from  the  commencement  by 
the  labourers  of  London.  Hiey  realise  that  the  opening  of 
that  museum  and  the  consequent  requiring  of  those  in  charse 
to  lose  their  Sunday  rest  would  be  apt  to  react  upon  them- 
selves, and,  with  instinctive  realisation  of  what  is  at  issue 
they  have  uniformly  opposed  the  opening  of  that  museum 
on  Sunday. 
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With  ngtfd  to  Sundfty  eicuwioiM,  Mr.  8peik«r,  let  iii 
■ee  if  they  an  cMnble  in  themidTee  apart  entirely  from 
the  eouideraUon  of  men  being  robbed  of  their  EkuKlay  reet 
in  order  that  an  ezeurrion  may  be  obtained.  In  ^  firet 
plaee,  Chriatian  peo|de  neceanrily  avoid  the  Sunday  ezeur- 
irions;  in  the  leeond  {daee,  the  wont  daat  patroniie  them, 
io  far  ae  my  obaervation  goee,  and  they  are  too  often  a  Mtur> 
nalia  of  drunlcenneai  and  vice.  In  the  dty  of  Btm  Franeiieo, 
when  thne  ii  no  Sunday  law,  the  pdioe  were  obliged  to 
iupimai  the  Sunday  exeurrion  as  a  public  nuiaanoe.  Sun- 
day exeurdona  would  go  to  the  suburbs  of  San  Fhuusisoo, 
and  a  crowd  of  male  uid  female  hoodlums  would  terrorise 
the  suburbs  all  day.  Then  the  trains  would  get  back  at  ni^t 
filled  with  a  drunken  rabble,  the  lights  were  tunud  out, 
and  the  scenes  became  so  scandalous  that  the  police  of  the 
dty  suppressed  a  Sunday  excurdon  train  as  they  suppressed 
abrothd. 

The  phtnters  of  Louisiana  wer  obUged  to  petition  the 
lei^ttire  of  that  state  to  prohibit  Sunday  excurdon  trains 
l)ecause  they  led  to  a  sulphurous  Mowlay  and  a  blue  Tues- 
day, and  their  employees  worked  only  four  days  in  the  week. 
It  is  the  uniform  testimony  of  employers  of  labour,  that 
the  effident  htbourer,  the  happy,  dean,  self-respecting 
labourer,  is  the  man  who  stays  at  home  on  Sunday,  goes  to 
church  and  Sunday  School,  and  ctMnes  up  to  his  work  on 
Monday  morning  fresh  and  alert  and  ready  to  grapple  with 
his  duties;  while  the  man  who  goes  on  a  Sunday  excurdon 
is  demoralised  and  bedrag^^ed,  if  not  worse,  on  Monday 
morning  and  is  unfit  to  go  to  his  wwk. 

Petitions  have  been  presented  to  this  House  deprecating 
the  passage  of  Hjislation  of  a  relifpous  nature,  assuming  that 
a  measure  of  tnis  kind  is  a  measure  to  secure  some  Idnd  of 
religious  usage,  or  some  kind  of  law  that  will  affect  a  man's 
religious  stan(Ung.  Those  petitions  do  not  meet  the  case; 
this  bill  is  not  one  of  the  diaracter  they  assume.  It  does  not 
propose  that  the  state  shall  legislate  with  regard  to  any 
religious  obeervance.  It  does  not  propose  that  the  state 
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iS  •5^,?»»*  AnnenlMi  «ra  right  or  that  Cklriniftt  an 
rjiht,  or  that  the  doetrine  of  the  Wnity  ii  right,  or  that 

aijwit  religioue  obwrvanoea  or  tenets  or  ordinaneee.  TTie 
Ml  ptonte  iteelf  gquardy  and  unequivoeaUy  on  the  prindple 
u  11  ir,?!**  ***■  ~'  *«*•*•  *o  ™«n  ^^*  th«ir  religion 

togee  of  the  religion  that  they  believe  in.  And  that  is  aU 
tnere  u  in  the  meacure. 

Now,  I  wiih  to  caU  attention  to  the  lignificant  character 

of  the  oppoirition  to  this  bill,  and  to  aU  WDa  of  a  kindred 

character    Not  that  some  good  men  do  not  oppose  the 

WD;  not  that  some  conscientious  men-a  great  many  of  them 

-do  not  oppose  it.    But  I  affirm  that  you  can  find  no  bad. 

vidous  element  of  society  in  favour  of  this  WU.    The  hood^ 

urn  the  anardiist.  the  th^,  the  brothel-keeper,  the  brothel 

mmate,  the  saloon-keeper,  the  drunkard— every  vile,  satanie 

element  m  society  is  opposed  to  this  bill.    I  caU  upon  the 

n»«i  who  oppose  this  measure  to  take  notice  of  the  society 

and  associations  in  which  they  are  phused.    T1»e  bearing  <J 

thw  question,  not  upon  religious  life  primarily,  butVpon 

^^^''  "  ^  "***"  "'  ^  ««•*  importimce  to*^. 
nie  bighest  requirements  of  statesmanship  are  involved  in 
tbe  consideration  of  this  biU.    The  question  is,  wifl  this  bill 
have  a  tradency  to  lay  broader  and  more  securely  the  foun- 
dations of  the  state  Umt  we  are  buUding  on  the  northern 
pMt  of  this  eontmentr    llie  question  is,  will  this  biU  pro- 
mote rehgious  Uberty?    WiU  it  promote  public  virtue?    Will 
It  promote  good  morals?    Will  it  promote  temperance?    Will 
itpomote  obedience  to  law?    WiU  it  promote  respect  for 
Gods  commsiidments?    WiU  it  have  a  tendency  to^cuie 
to  toe  mhabitants  of  this  country  that  higher  education 
wwch  must  go  with  secular  education  if  we  are  to  turn  out 
men  properly  equipped  for  their  duties  as  dtisens?    These 
are  toe  questions  involved  in  the  consideration  of  this  bill 
--<jue8tions  of  statesmanship  higher  than  toe  consideration 
Of  a  tanfF  or  the  question  of  the  establishment  of  an  ezperi- 
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mental  faim,  or  the  usual  queations  surrounding  any  proposal 
as  to  a  public  measure. 

These  are  questions  of  the  highest  possible  importance  in 
their  bearing  upon  the  future  of  this  nation,  not  only  in  this 
decade  and  the  next  decade,  but  in  all  succeeding  decades 
as  long  as  this  nation  shall  have  life.  There  are  upon  this 
continent  to-day,  70,000,000  of  Englich-epeaking  people. 
There  will  be  upon  this  continent  a  hundred  years  from 
toKlay,  in  all  human  probability,  376,000,000  of  En^- 
speaking  people.  How  are  all  these  people  to  be  educated? 
In  what  way  are  the  foundations  of  the  future  to  be  laid? 
What  is  to  be  the  character  of  the  influence  to  be  exerted 
by  these  English-speaking  races  upon  the  world?  What 
kind  of  a  nation  are  we  to  build  here,  with  our  vast 
natural  resources  and  capability  of  supporting  100,000,000 
people?    Shall  we  stop  to  consider  these  questions? 

Shall  we  realise  that  upon  us  devolves  the  responsibiUty 
of  building  for  the  future?  And  shall  we  take  into  considerar 
tion  this  measure  in  the  spirit  in  which  we  ought  to  consider 
it?  Shall  we  consider  that  God  has  not  laid  upon  us  an  un- 
reasonable demand,  and  rever  did?  He  never  required  of 
man  anything  that  was  not  in  man's  interest.  He  never 
required  of  man  anything  that  man  would  suffer  by  per- 
fonning.  And  he  requires  of  us,  as  a  legislature,  attention 
to  this  matter  in  the  light  of  our  responsibility  to  Him, 
in  the  light  of  our  responsibility  to  the  people  of  this 
country.  He  requires  our  attention  to  this  with  a  due 
sense  of  the  importance  of  this  question  and  the  respon- 
sibility that  rests  upon  us.  The  wisdom  of  the  Infinite  is  a 
safe  guide,  and  we  cannot  despise  the  means  which  He  has 
appointed  to  secure  national  wealth  and  prosperity,  without 
invoking  upon  our  own  heads  the  disasters  that  will  be  sure 
to  follow  the  disregard  of  His  commands.  For  that  leason 
I  press  this  bill,  believing  it  to  be  in  the  highest  interest  of 
Canada,  beUeving  that  I  am  justified  in  urging  its  passage 
in  the  warmest  manner.  I  present  it  to  the  kindly  and 
judicious  consideration  of  every  member  of  this  House— 
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QUEEN'S   UNIVERSITY-PRESBYTERIAN 
THEOLOGICAL  COLLEGES 

The  union  of  the  three  Canadian  Presbyterian 
Ct  .  es,  completed  in  1876,  made  the  Presbyterian 
Chmcu  m  Canada.  This  union  greatly  increased  the 
power  of  the  Presbyterian  body.  The  united  church 
became  the  possessor  of  six  theological  colleges,  of 
which  at  least  three  were  unnecessary;  and  consoU- 
dation  was  urged  by  many  of  the  ministers  and  elders 
Discussion  in  the  General  Assembly  from  time  to 
time  called  attention  to  the  redundancy  of  coUeges 
ri90r*'  '"'^  ^^^'°°  *^®°  ceased,  but  was  revived 

The  General  Assembly  at  Ottawa,  in  1901.  accepted 
a  report  m  favour  of  a  proposal  to  confer  with  the 
trustees  of  Queen's  University  on  the  question  of 
changes  in  the  constitution. 

The  General  Assembly  in  Toronto,  in  1»02 
accepted  the  report  of  the  committee  appointed  at 
Ottawa.  This  action,  if  finally  approved,  meant  that 
the  university  would  be  secularized  and  thus  lost  to 
the  church.  At  this  Assembly  I  had  a  motion  in 
favour  of  the  consolidation  of  the  colleges,  which  of 
course,  was  lost.  ' 

When  the  General  Assembly  met  in  Vancouver,  in 
1903,  we  found  that  the  trustees  of  the  university 
were  stiU  willing  to  have  the  Dominion  parliament 
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pass  the  bill  which  had  been  prepared,  the  passing 
of  which  was  necessary  in  order  to  carry  out  the 
plan  of  secularization.  Protest  against  the  scheme 
was  made  by  myself  and  others.  There  was  a  keen 
debate;  and,  as  a  decision  had  not  been  reached 
when  the  hour  for  adjournment  came,  further  dis- 
cussion had  to  be  postponed. 

Afterwards,  my  motion  in  favour  of  college  con- 
solidation was  considered  by  the  Assembly.  The 
debate  on  the  Queen's  University  question  was  also 
taken  up  in  due  course.  The  two  discussions 
resulted  in  the  appointment  of  a  special  committee 
to  take  my  motion  and  thq  Queen's  University  bill 
into  consideration  and  report  to  the  Assembly. 

The  deliverance  of  the  Assembly,  made  by  the 
acceptance  of  the  report  of  this  committee  was,  in 
brief : — 

"  The  Assembly  deprecates  the  proposed  severance 
of  Queen's  University  from  the  Presbyterian  Church, 
and  will  promote  an  endowment  for  the  university,  if 
it  retains  the  connection  already  existing :  That  the 
moderator  appoint  a  commission,  with  Assembly 
powers,  to  confer  with  the  trustees  and  adopt  means 
to  secure  the  necessary  aid  for  the  university :  If  it  is 
advisable  to  have  a  guarantee  of  adequate  mainten- 
ance, the  ;  Amission  shall  refer  the  question  to  the 
Presbyteries  of  the  three  central  Synods  before 
taking  final  action :  That  the  consideration  of  the 
question  of  the  theological  colleges  embraced  in  Mr. 
Charlton's  resolution  be  deferred." 

It  is  now  evident  that  Queen's  University  will, 

an 
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under  the  blessing  of  God,  become  a  still  greater 
Christian  institution,  with  ample  resources  and  ever- 
widening  influence;  and,  in  good  time,  if  God  permit, 
we  hope,  in  part  through  the  means  of  this  univer- 
8ity,  to  have  better  facilities  for  theological  education 
than  the  church  has  ever  yet  possessed. 

No  one  speech  of  mine  covers  this  whole  question 
nor  has  any  foU  report  of  those  speeches  been  pre- 
served. That  here  given  is  an  orderly  presentation 
of  the  views  laid  by  me  t.:bre  the  General  Assembly 
at  Vancouver  in  the  course  of  the  discussions  that 
took  pkce  there. 

General  Aaaembly,  Vancouver,  June  10, 1903 

«^rnH^™*'  l^™^  ^  Bbethrkn:  In  justice  to  my- 
JhL  wt^v''^  T'  °^  *^'  *nd  in  justice  to  this  veni 

^^^L^r'F?':'^^^  *°  P^x^^d  ^"rther  without 
expressmg  the  dissent  I  feel.  I  deem  it  aU  the  more  mv 
duty  to  give  my  opinion  because  there  has  beTan  IZ^. 

wTX'h  "".^'^^^^^nt'  «flect  the  true  feelmg  of  the  church 
We  who  do  not  approve  the  course  prop<«ed^y  have  erS 

Lrn/^'^*,:  **^*'  i^  «>»  it  i;  XSe  moJe  n^^ 

M^L^f  S^u^"*^^^^"^'^-  Not  only  am  1 8tr^ 
ly  opposed  to  the  scheme  before  the  Assembly,  but  I  We 

li.^.K^  •  '°''nu  ^  P~"^  *^t  «<>nfronts  us. 
r^^r^^^r^  ^^"'^'^  ^  Canada  is  entering  upon  a 

SforL  Sll^J!"^'"^  to  continental  proportions,  and  great 
^rjhr!.^  -fT"*^  ^  *^«  ^^'»t«  ^"ture  to  keeiup 
wijat  wiU  become  a  centre  of  powei-the  Canadian  West. 
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Many  of  thoae  whom  I  now  addreas,  like  myself,  have  onxoed 
the  continent  to  attend  this  meeting,  the  first  meeting  of 
the  General  Assembly  held  at  this  western  extremity  of  the 
territory  which,  in  the  providence  of  God,  has  been  com- 
mitted to  our  charge  for  the  nuuntenance  and  propagation 
of  what  we  believe  to  be  divine  truth.  We  have  traversed 
almost  illimitable  stretches  of  prairie.  We  have  been  awed 
and  inspired  by  the  grandeur  of  mountain  and  canyon.  We 
have  imbibed  broadened  conceptions  of  the  vastness  of  Can- 
ada and  of  those  boundless  resources  which  are  the  assurance 
that  the  growth  of  our  population  will  go  on  for  years  in 
ever-increasing  ratio.  We  have  caught  glimpses  of  a  des- 
tiny for  our  country  which  is  yet  a  dreun.  We  are  able, 
therefore,  to  dismiss  prejudices  i.'^d  comparatively  small 
interests  to  embrace  half  a  uontineut  in  the  sweep  of  our 
vision,  and  to  realize  that  the  educational  institutions  of  the 
church  must  be  made  meet  to  perform  the  great  work  that 
tlvB  near  future  will  demand  from  them. 

The  theological  schools  of  the  church  have  done  good  work 
— a  great  work  indeed,  when  measured  by  the  extent  of 
their  endowment  and  resoim^s — ^and  a  goodly  number  of 
great  and  learned  men  have  been  instrumental  in  the  per- 
formance of  that  work.  For  many  years  it  has  been  evident 
that  the  ntmiber  of  schools  was  greater  than  the  needs  of  the 
church  demanded,  and  that  in  consequence  resources  were 
scattered  and  efficiency  impaired.  The  excessive  number  of 
these  schools,  judged  by  the  standard  of  actual  church  re- 
quirements, was  originally  due  to  the  division  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Church  in  Canada  into  three  separate  bodies.  The 
union  of  these  bodies  in  1875  should  naturally  have  been 
followed  by  a  consolidation  of  theolo^cal  schooLs  to  such  an 
extent  as  the  best  interests  of  the  tmited  church  required. 
This  desirable  result  did  not  follow.  All  of  the  schools  were 
retained  and  to  some  extent  their  continuance  served  to  keep 
alive  the  old  differences  and  jealousies  that  had  existed  be- 
tween the  separate  Presbjrterian  bodies  of  Canada. 

At  the  present  moment  there  are  five  Presbyterian  theo- 
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0^  of  Quebec,  which  i8  practicaUy  defunct.  These  cd- 
leges  kat  year  had  an  aggregate  of  twenty-three  prote^i 
and  fourteen  lecturers.  The  total  numb^TStK^b 
attendance  was  230,  and  the  total  numberTf  ^^^S^St^ 
mne,  c^an  average  of  less  than  seven  studentl^d  iS  £ 
two  graduates  to  each  professor  and  lecturer.  It  islviS 
^t  aU  0  these  students  could  have  been  accomm^I^' 
one  school,  and  that  one-half  of  the  professors  and  lecture 

wor^rt^f  "^  !:*^  *  ^^J"^'  ^°"^d  ^^«  perfoS^S 
work  of  the  five  schools  much  more  thoroughlVand  with  a 

gea^scope  of  instruction  than  has  bee^L  fn^at  a 
large  savmgm  expense  to  the  church.  The  purriT  of  Ui^ 
church  for  the  immediate  future  diould,  in  m^on  t 
to  have  one  great  univemty,  and  one  Adequately  ^do^ei 
«.d^oi^ughly  equipped  theological  school  con^LS^'J^^ 

tJZ  ^l  ^f*"  E"'  *  ^«  ''^^^  of  Presbyterian 
students  m  theology  have  drifted  away  to  Princet^^ 
other  Amencan  schools  because  of  sup^or  edSZl^- 

o!^^^f'^'  *^^'  ^^  comple^their  Son,  a 
con^derable  proportion  of  these  students  who  gradrte  i^ 
theology  remam  m  the  United  States  and  enter^  «^^ 
I  <Jf  JP^byterian  Chureh  in  that  country.  OiTS 
should  be  to  lose  no  time  in  establishing  theotogical^h^ 
as  amply  endowed,  as  well  equippedTand  lanS^^  ^^ 
^pe  and  efficiency  of  instruction  as  the  bT^tl^S^- 
.tr^*^^^"^**^^"^**^  States.    Nothing  sh^trfSs 

t^A  S*^^.T  '"P^tio^.  »^d  eveiy  ohZle  m  t^e  Ty 
should  be  made  to  stand  aside  ^ 

vp^J??!k^u^"^  ^  *®^*t«i  ^^^  Toronto  Uni- 

Umveraty,  while  a  movement  is  on  foot  to  separate  Queen's 
University  from  aU  comiection  with  the  Presbyteriim  cSi 
If  thw  w  done  the  theological  studente  at  MonS  QuS 
and  Knox  wiU  receive  their  arte  couree  in  univ^tKer 
Som 't ' -^'^  has  ^o  contxol,  where  thTS^  Zy 
become  permcious,  and  where  the  young  men  derived  for 
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the  miniftry  in  our  ehureh  may  be  brought  under  Unitarian, 
agnostic,  or   infidel   influences.     Presbyterians,   therefore, 
should  be  alive  to  the  vast  importance  of  a  controlling  *«*H 
in  the  university  work  of  our  students,  coupled  with  the 
broadest  and  most  liberal  spirit  compatible  with  such  control. 
The  way  for  a  great  Presbyterian  university  is  open  and 
eaqr.    Queen's  is  an  historic  institution,  with  a  well-earned 
and  enviable  reputation,  the  idolised  abna  mater  of  a  great 
host  of  graduates;  an  arts  university,  a  medical  school,  a 
divinity  school,  and  a  mining  school  combined.    It  is  a 
Presbyterian  institution.    Why  be  guilty  of  the  incompre- 
hensible folly  of  throwing  it  away?    Rather  let  the  ehureh 
at  once  proceed  to  place  it  upon  that  footing  of  efficiency, 
and  command  of  resources,  which  apaUiy  and  indifference  on 
the  part  of  the  church  itself  has  led  the  trustees  of  the  uni- 
versity to  believe  was  to  be  looked.for  only  through  severance 
of  the  connection  with  the  church,  and  appeal  for  provincial 
aid  as  a  non-denommational  university.    At  Winnip^  we 
have  a  theological  school  affiliated  with  a  university  under 
Cihristian  control  that  will  rapidly  develop  into  a  great 
theological  institution,  growing  with  the  development  of  the 
North-West  and  for  many  years  to  come  furnishing  the  church 
in  that  region  with  ample  provision  for  the  instruction  of 
students  in  theology. 

As  to  the  question  of  the  consolidation  of  the  Presbyterian 
theological  schools,  the  one  at  Winnipeg  is  properly  placed, 
and  no  doubt  has  before  it  a  great  and  useful  future.  We 
may  reasonably  anticipate  that  the  great  country  which  it 
will  serve  will  take  care  of  it  and  Ireep  it  to  the  front  in  all 
respects.  As  to  the  Halifax  school,  perhaps  it  would  not  be 
reasonable  to  expect  that  our  Presbyterian  brethren  of  the 
Maritime  Provinces  wiU  consent  to  have  it  merged  mto  a 
great  school  in  the  province  of  Ontario,  and  that  must  be 
left  a  question  for  them  to  decide.  As  to  the  theological 
colleges  at  Montreal,  Kingston  and  Toronto,  their  consoli- 
dation would  mean  the  creation  of  one  of  the  greatest  and 
most  efficient  theological  seminaries  in  America,  to  which 
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would  flow  liberal  contributiona  that  are  now  withheld  be- 
^^  dwatiafaction  with  the  innatence  upon  retaining 
three  partuUIy  and  inmifficienUy  endowed  schoolTtha* 
cjmnot  offer  the  facilities  of  great  institutions,  or  by 
^11.2^^  ^Z  ^""^  "tisfaction,  or  'awaken 
prcrfessore  and  eight  Iwturers,  a  staff  but  slighUy  in  excess 
of  the  requireinents  of  one  great  school.  They  had  in  all 
168  students,  and  out  of  that  number  graduated  forty-five- 

i!!f^'-.'^  °'  *****  '^"^S^'  ^^  dependent  to  a  greater 
or  less  extent  upon  voluntary  contributions  from  the  church 
to  help  pay  runnmg  expenses.    Not  one  of  them  is  adequately 
endowed  or  eqmpped.    All  of  their  professors  and  kcturere 
•re  madequately  paid;  aU  of  them  are  setting  business  prin- 
cipfes  and  common  sense  at  defiance  in  clinging  to  separate 
existence  for  Uiree  schools  where  there  is  an  adequatefield 
for  but  one.    It  wiU  not  be  ckimed  that  the  168  students  of 
these  three  coUeges  could  not  be  cared  for  by  one.    At  least 
twice  that  number  would  fail  to  overtax  the  resources  of  one 
peat  somnaiy,  and  it  may  safely  be  predicted  that  at  least 
twice  that  number  could  speedUy  be  drawn  to  a  divinity 
"chool  that  possessed  the  combined  resources  in  men  and 
n>^  now  possessed  by  the  three  separate  schools. 

^ox  Colkge  possesses  an  endowment  of  $310,000,  and 
buddings  and  property  to  the  value  of  $180,000;  total  $490,- 
UOO.    Montreal  CoUege  possesses  an  endowment  of  $255,000. 
S?i;^'^  ""f  P^'P^'^y  ^  ^  ^*^"e  of  $160,000;   total 
Sns'ftS'    r??l^**^  °^  resources  of  Knox  and  Montreal, 
W06,000.    Add  this  sum  to  the  endowment  and  property 
of  Queen^  Theological  College  and  the  resources  for  a  great 
divmi^  haU  are  on  hand,  and  if  more  is  wanted,   a  great 
chureh  thankful  to  God  that  the  jealousies  of  rival  schools 
and  the  division  of  educational  resources  has  given  place 
to  a  great  seat  of  learning  amply  equipped  for  the  work  of  a 
noble  and  aagressivo  church  that  has  an  empire  to  conquer 
for  Chnst,  will  freely  give  all  that  is  required. 
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We  oonfrant  new  conditions  tad  we  must  rise  to  their 
level.  With  ft  heroic  devotion  which  few  of  us  fuUy  oompn- 
hend,  our  leaders  and  missionaries  have  kept  abreast  til  the 
pioneer  in  the  North-West,  and  have  kept  the  blue  standard 
on  the  advance  line.  Nearly  1,200  churches  and  minionary 
stations  in  that  great  land  are  the  evidences  of  their  devotion 
and  seal.  1  ne  promise  of  the  future  is  one  of  hope  and  abun- 
dant reward.  The  necessary  means  are  sanctified  devotion, 
energetic  effort,  the  liberal  hand,  and  the  blessing  of  God. 
Can  we  not  in  the  spirit  of  devotion  to  the  interests  of  our 
church,  and  of  self-sacrifice  if  need  be,  upbuild  that  tower 
of  strength  for  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Canada— a  great 
university,  and  two  theological  colleges  that  in  character 
and  efiSiciency  shall  equal  any  similar  institutions  in  the 
world? 

I  can  readily  believe  that  there  is  not  a  member  of  this 
Assembly,  or  of  the  great  chubh  this  Assembly  represents, 
but  will  say  that  the  prospect  I  hold  out  is  a  most  alluring 
one.  I  can  readily  believe  that  but  for  difilculties  in  the 
way  or  but  for  objections  which  I  have  not  yet  dealt  with, 
not  a  single  voice  would  be  raised  against  the  proposal  I  have 
put  before  you  in  a  general  way,  a  proposal  which,  if  I  am 
spared,  I  shall  have  the  honour  of  laying  before  you  in  de- 
pute form,  in  accordance  with  the  notice  of  motion  I  have 
pven.  Let  me  consider  those  difficulties  and  those  objec- 
tions, that  we  may  see  whether  we  must  yield  to  them  any 
part  of  the  inspiring  hope  for  the  future  which  I  have 
pictured. 

My  great  plea  is  that  our  theological  students  may  receive 
their  whole  college  training  undia*  religious  auspices  and 
surrounded  by  religious  influences,  assured  of  freedom  from 
Unitarian,  agnostic  or  infidel  influences.  As  against  this, 
I  have  heard  it  argued  that,  in  the  first  place,  to  keep  Queen's 
as  a  religious  establishment  would  be  to  remove  a  possible 
religious  influence  from  Toronto  and  McGill  Universities, 
making  them  centres  of  thought  devoid  of  religious  sentiment 
and  Christian  ideals;  and,  in  the  second  place,  that  our  stu- 
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dents  in  Queen'a  would  (row  up  in  unnatunl  nvenmoe  from 
the  world,  making  them  unfit  to  eope  with  the  probleme 
of  oontemponry  thought  which  othen  have  to  faoe.  Aa  to 
the  fiitt  of  theie  objeetimu,  I  can  ooly  say  that  we  as  a 
church  are  not  respoorible  for  universitte  other  than  our 
own.  As  dtisens,  and  especially  as  professors  of  religion, 
we  are  in  duty  bound  to  do  aU  in  our  power  to  keep  all  our 
public  institutions  as  pure  and  as  influential  for  good  as  we 
can.  The  question  is  how  we  can  best  perform  this  duty. 
My  own  opinion  is  that  we  shall  best  perform  it  by  letting 
our  own  light  shine  clearly.  If  we  maintain  the  highest 
religious  standards  in  the  institutions  under  our  own  control 
and  if  we  see  to  it  that  the  men  trained  for  God's  service 
in  our  church  are  trained  under  the  best  religious  conditions 
that  we  can  provide,  we  shall  best  promote  the  cause  of  re- 
ligion in  connection  with  the  educational  institutions  of  our 
country.  This  may  be  a  question  of  policy  upon  which  we 
can  freely  differ,  but  my  own  opinion  on  the  subject  is  quite 
dear.  As  to  the  second  objec  on— that  our  divinity  stu- 
dents ought  to  be  brought  in  co  act  with  the  actual  condi- 
tions of  the  world  in  order  to  fit  them  to  meet  and  solve  the 
problems  of  contemporary  thought— it  seems  to  me  that  I 
have  only  to  appeal  to  the  immemorial  policy  of  the  church 
to  be  sustained  by  the  Assembly  in  the  position  I  take.  It 
has  always  been  assumed  that  the  church,  and  not  the  world, 
was  the  training-school  for  those  who  are  to  do  the  work  of 
the  church.  If  we  are  to  reverse  that  policy,  how  far  shall 
we  go  in  the  opposite  direction?  I  suppose  't  will  not  be 
suggested  that  we  are  to  encourage  our  students  to  face  the 
problems  of  contemporary  thought  in  the  saloon  and  the 
brothel.  But  shall  we  provide  for  their  association  with 
those  whose  views  of  religion  we  hold  to  be  pernicious,  or— 
perhaps  even  worse— those  who  have  no  views  at  all  upon 
this  one  vital  subject? 

The  propagation  of  error  is  insidious  and  the  degrees  of 
advance  often  ahnost  imperceptible.  The  agnostic  or  deist 
professor  instills  the  poison  of  error  deftly  but  surely.    He 
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hM  the  eonild«nee,  the  Affeetion  of  Um  student,  and  to  throw 
the  student  in  the  way  of  sueh  influenoes  is  a  eriminal  dis- 
wfMd  of  hii  interests  for  time  and  eternity.  And  so  the 
▼ast  majority  of  Fftsbyterians  in  Ganada  eompiehend  the 
importanoe  of  keeping  thefar  children  out  of  the  way  of  evil 
And  of  false  teaehing.  Notwithstanding  the  eureise  of  the 
utmost  eare,  ehildren  and  youths  will  learn  more  than  is  ne- 
cessary from  "adverse  conditions,"  and  there  will  be  no  lack 
of  meetings  with  "the  actual  problems  of  contemporary 
thought"  in  the  domahu  of  doubt  and  error,  of  false  doctrine, 
and  debadng  influence. 

Assuming  that  we  who  advocate  the  retention  of  Queen's 
as  a  religious  institution  advocate,  as  a  necessary  part  of 
our  scheme,  the  maintenance  of  that  institution  on  its  pie- 
sent  site,  (Kingiton,  Ontario,)  those  who  oppoee  our  views 
say  that  Kingiton  is  not  the  best  place.    This,  it  seems 
to  me,  is  a  wholly  subsidiary  question,  and  one  that  can  be 
settled,  when  the  time  comes,  either  by  a  majority  vote  or 
by  a  compromise  that  will  be  satisfactory  to  all  concerned. 
It  is  a  question  upon  which  I  do  not  pretend  to  hold  a  strong 
opmion.     On  the  whole,  however,  I  am  inclined  to  believe 
that  the  best  interest  of  the  chureh  could  be  served  by  con- 
aentoating  our  work  at  Kingston.    We  have  there  a  certain 
estabhshment.    So  far  as  the  mere  question  of  expense  is 
concerned,  on  the  face  of  it,  the  weight  of  aigument  would 
be  m  favour  of  building  upon  the  foundation  already  laid. 
That,  however,  is  a  question  of  calculation  which  could  be 
pne  into  at  the  proper  time.    But  around  the  stone  and 
brick  which  we  have  at  Kingston  cluster  memories  and 
associations  which  are  part  of  the  very  life  of  our  chureh, 
and  which  I  would  not  disturb  except  for  the  strongest  rea- 
sons.   It  is  said  that  Kingston  is  too  small  a  place  for  a 
grwt  university.    I  never  had  the  advantage  of  a  college 
training,  and,  recognizing  my  limitations,  I  would  be  guided 
m  such  a  question  krgely  by  the  opinions  of  coUege-bred 
men.    But,  as  a  practical  man,  I  cannot  close  my  eyes  to 
the  fact  that  such  universities  as  Oxford,  Cambridge,  Cornell, 
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■  not  i¥irei»r«y  or  in  every  way  advutMeoui  to  the  lif« 

rfajtj^t.eipeci.Uy.rt«dentiiluJb 

fajnt  influence  inwhioh  it  religion.    I  believe  it  irouklbe 

tlve  methods.    If  the  midn  queiUon  ie  settled  ri«SrS 
minor  queeUon.  wiU  dmoet  settle  themselvS.  ^ 

K^l^^i*!!!;!  "^  /"^^  «««»via  <rf  Queen's  from 
Hngst^and  the  mei^ng  of  it  with  some  oth^  institution 
oonsideijd  the  diffioulties  that  they  will  havHo  W  S 
~u«,  tfit  could  be  c^ried  out.  the  proeeTors^owii 
^J^^^^^S^  and  the  loss  ol  identity  would  settTSS 
question  TTwe  would  then  be  no  mow  Queen?  5SJ««^ 
r^'cil"r»Tr^  be  no  Queen's  UnhSty  T^l 

a  history  which  w,  at  least,  m  the  highest  desiee  resMctaUU 
T^d.  of  graduates  look  upon  h^X^'TS^ 

ISn/Jf*™T?^^'"^    From  its  halls  have  issued 
J-n^nl.      7^  have  entered  upon  life's  battle  with  high 
aspmitions,  and  have  achieved  eminence  in  church  and  stote 
Around  It.  wjUs  cluster  fond  memories.    ItisVpiSSSS: 

tion  m  Its  birth  and  m  its  career.    Oblitemte  Queen's!  IZ^ 

^rC^."  "^^^  f  i!??*^*^**  °^  ^  problemrXfly  foTS 
n««Km  that  It  cannot  be  done.  Every  one  of  the  840Vtudento 
m  the  umv««ty  would  protest.    Every  living  gradSS 

ffinJ^;  5",*  r*;  ^*  «  ^ell  talk  aboutTbaterating 
Kn^ton;  and  last  of  aU  the  trustees  of  the  university  wodd 

S  JZf^».^°-  .^'^«««*o«°toKinertonwithain,poe.3 
Ae^Zi^T  "^""^^^  ^  ^°"^**»  ^°'  confederati^^ 
^Ir^  Umvemty  we  might  as  weU  save  ourselves  the 
trouble.    Queen's  has  been  generously  aided  by  the  muS. 
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cipality  of  Kingston.  Catholics  have  united  with  Protest- 
ants in  voting  that  aid.  Individual  subscriptions,  especially 
on  the  part  of  students  and  graduates,  have  been  given  to 
render  tiie  continuance  of  Queen's  at  Kingston  a  certainty. 
The  proposed  solution  is  utterly  impracticable  even  if  it 
were  desirable. 

The  question  of  ways  and  means  must  be  considered, 
frankly  and  honestly,  in  this  as  in  other  problems.  But 
this  is  a  question  which,  except  in  the  most  general  way 
cannot  be  considered  at  this  time  and  in  this  Assembly. 
I  have  already  mdicated  my  answer  to  any  objections  that 
may  be  raised  on  this  groimd.  In  the  first  place,  we  can  do 
better  with  our  present  resources  by  concentrating  ovar 
efforts;  and,  in  the  second  place,  the  success  of  one  great 
college  and  the  confidence  and  enthusiasm  which  that  success 
would  inspire  would  greatly  increase  the  means  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  church  for  the  maintenance  of  the  institution. 
I  do  not  deny  for  a  moment  thf^  the  greater  number  of  stu- 
dents attracted,  and  the  more  extensive  work  to  be  done, 
would  probably  make  it  necessary  to  spend  every  dollar  that 
could  be  raised.  But  we  are  not  worldng,  like  a  commercial 
company,  for  a  dividend  or  a  surplus.  If  we  do  our  best 
work  and  meet  our  expenses,  we  r^ush  the  true  balance  that 
should  exist  between  the  income  and  outgo  of  such  an  estab- 
lishment. 

To  me  the  throwing  away  of  such  an  institution  as  Queen's 
University,  after  the  tremendous  labours  we  have  undergone 
to  create  it,  and  in  view  of  the  work  it  has  done  and  can  do 
for  the  church,  is  an  act  of  incredible  folly.  I  cannot  see 
what  we  are  to  gain  by  this  abandonment,  except  relief 
from  further  effort — and  surely  that  is  no  gain  to  a  church 
devoted  to  the  Master's  work.  It  seems  to  me  that  those 
who  regard  this  change  as  an  advantage  are  moved  by  con- 
siderations which  do  not  affect  the  church  as  a  whole,  and 
which  should  not  be  given  undue  weight  in  deciding  this 
great  question.  I  can  imderstand  that  the  proposal  to 
affiliate  Queen's  with  Toronto  University  would  settle  some 
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questions  which  have  perplexed  thoee  able  and  honoured 
men  to  whom  haa  been  particularly  committed  the  work  of 
the  church  in  the  education  of  men  for  the  mmistiy.  IT  ^ 
importance  of  that  work  in  the  eyes  of  this  Assembly  h  sho^  i 
by  the  fact  that  we  have  called  to  the  performance  of  it  our 
very  ablest  men,  and  that  we  have  given  those  men  a  vastly 
preponderatmg  mfluence  in  our  councils,  especiaUy  in  the  dii 
cussion  of  such  matters  as  that  now  before  us.  We  have  al- 
ways beheved,  and  have  acted  upon  the  belief,  that  if  these 

mKr  "^^  ^  u  P'^°''  ^'^  ^y  ^"««t>o"  0^  education,  the 
Afflembly  need  not  hope,  even  by  careful  discussion,  to  bring 
out  any  suggestion  of  improvement.    It  is  to  this  feeline 
and  not  to  conviction  that  the  course  now  proposed  istS 
b^t  one  for  the  church,  that  I  attribute  the  apparent  unani- 
mity of  our  proceedmgs  thus  far  on  this  subject.    But,  while 
I  have  often  jomed  with  others  in  deferring  to  our  kaden 
m  educationaJ  matters  even  when  I  was  not  convinced  that 
they  were  n^t  I  cannot  remain  sUent  when  an  irrevocable 
step  IS  about  to  be  taken,  a  step  that  I  believe  to  be  disastrous 
-yes,  and  worae  than  disastrous,  a  deliberate  refusal  t<; 
embrace  aad  miprove  our  opportunities.    It  must  not  be 
supposed,  because  there  has  not  hitherto  been  a  pronounced 
^H  X?^  "gestation  in  favour  of  coUege  coLlidation, 
and  retention  of  Queen's  University,  that  such  a  feeling  wai 
not  a  widely  extended  one.    Hitherto  the  coUege  mfluence 
has  been  a  dominant  one  in  our  Assemblies.    The  arrange- 
ment of  business  has  been  largely  shaped  by  the  coUege  in- 
fluence^  md  discussion  of  the  coUege  question  has  at  least 
not  been  mvited.    Last  year  I  gave  notice  of  motion  upon 
the  coUe^  question  m  the  Assembly  at  Toronto.     I  waited 
for  days  for  it  to  be  put  upon  the  oixler  of  business  by  the 
bj«m^  committee,  and  at  last,  near  the  close  of  the  A^m! 
bly,  twenty  minutes  were  aUowed  for  the  discussion  of  the 
question,  and  it  was  understood  that  this  meagre  aUotraent 
of  time  wa.  not  pressed  for  by  the  coUege  re^sentat^s 
otL«   «fP^^*tV^  the  time  given.  Professor  Patrick  and 
others  vainly  ^ked  that  more  time  should  be  aUowed  for  the 
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discussion  of  a  question  of  such  importance.  I  then  men- 
tally r^^lved  that,  God  permitting,  I  would  be  heard  from 
again  in  relation  to  the  matter. 

This  resolution  I  now  carry  into  effect,  belie'imig  that  I  am 
warranted  in  battling  again  in  favour  of  consolidating  the 
colleges  and  Queen's  University  under  Christian  auspices. 
The  educational  affairs  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Cuuula 
are  again  under  appellate  consideration  by  this  General  As- 
sembly. The  decision  upon  the  consolidation  of  the  colleges, 
we  may  assume,  will  not  be  ^ven  at  once.  The  Queen's 
University  question,  however,  is  now  ripe  for  settlement. 
The  decision  with  regard  to  the  bill  now  before  parliament, 
and  awaiting  the  action  of  this  Assembly,  will  decide  whether 
Queen's  University  shall  be  secularized  or  whether  it  shall 
remain  in  the  Presbyterian  Church.  Should  it  be  sundered 
from  the  church,  that  step  will  be  irreparable.  I  fervently 
believe  that  this  Presbyterian  imiversity  will  be  of  great  and 
growing  importance  to  the  chu^h  in  the  work  it  is  doing  for 
its  Master.  It  is  the  duty  of  every  delegate,  in  a  supreme 
question  like  this,  to  act  upon  his  own  opinion  of  what  will 
serve  the  true  interest  of  the  church  and  enable  it  to  carry 
on  the  great  work  it  has  to  do.  It  is  with  that  feeling  of  re- 
sponsibility that  I  have  spoken.  I  leave  the  matter  with  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Canada, 
and  may  God  grant  us  wisdom  to  deal  rightly  with  this  great 
question. 
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This  is  one  of  several  addresses  upon  similar 
subjects  that  I  have  delivered  before  religious 
gatherings  of  various  kinds.  This  one  was  repeated 
several  times.  The  largest  audience  to  hear  it  was 
at  a  meeting  in  the  Dominion  Methodist  Church. 
Ottawa,  which  I  addressed  at  the  request  of  the 
pastor,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Rose. 

Is  man  to  live  beyond  the  grave  or  does  death  end  aU? 
ms  18  the  question  of  momentous  importance,  overehadow- 
mg  aU  other  problems  of  time.    We  can  fori  opinions  « 

in  J^L^'^K-**!'  "°"^  °^  ^^"  *^^'  a^d  can  caU  to  our  aid 
m  doing  ^  the  experience  of  others,  but  death  limits  man's 

^nl^^'s^^r  ^'  °"  °^  ^'^  '"^^^-^  «-o* 

To  aU  who  have  passed  the  meridian  of  their  days,  it  be- 
comes evident  that  life  is  in  a  measure  a  faUme,  if  «»^  fa 
notlm^  beyond  it.  The  rewards  of  labour  and'effortTeiS 
we  dusive,  and  misatisfactory.  and  when  the  dosing  scene 
wm^  the  reb-ospective  view  gives  littie  to  satisfyX  high 
asputttions  of  the  soul.  ^^ 

Jtt^  of  spiritual  extmguishment  as  an  accompaniment 
mstmctively  recoils,  when  we  part  from  those  who  are  dear 

"Love  will  draam  ud  hope  wiU  tnut 
ii»t  ■omehow,  ■omewhete,  oMet  we  murt." 

'J^^^^f  *^*"*."  *  ^"'""  «***«'  '"^d  if  «>»  then  what  the 
nature  of  our  existence  in  that  state  will  hi,  are  Som 

that  may  reasonably  demand  our  careful  conri^Son,*^ 
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if  there  is  any  evidence  bearing  upon  the  question,  whether 
real  or  assumed,  it  is  entitled  to  oiu*  candid  examination,  for 
our  interest  in  the  matter  is  deeper  than  words  can  express. 

That  there  is  a  Supreme  Intdligenoe  may  be  assumed  to 
be  self-evident.  The  hosts  of  heaven  in  their  endless  and 
perfectly-timed  movements,  the  world  with  its  animal  and 
vegetable  life,  its  biirsting  flowers  and  ripening  fruits,  the  pro- 
cesses of  growth,  the  changing  seasons,  the  wonderful  evi- 
dences at  every  hand  of  originating  design,  and  the  operation 
of  carefully-devised  natiu-al  laws,  forbid  tiie  condusion  that 
all  is  the  result  of  chance. 

Man  instinctively  recognizes  the  existence  of  intelligence 
and  power  superior  to  his  own.  The  instinct  of  worship  is 
well-nigh  imiversal,  whether  in  the  realms  of  pagan  super- 
stition, or  in  the  more  advanced  ceremonials  of  the  mono- 
theistic races.  With  these  rites  of  worship  of  every  character 
are  associated  desires  ranging  from  the  crude  and  sensiial 
wishes  of  the  savage,  to  the  lofty  spiritvial  aspirations  of  the 
enlightened  man. 

If  all  things  have  not  come  by  chance  and  there  is  a  Supreme 
Being,  who  created  all  things,  and  commands  all  the  forces 
of  nature,  we  may  readily  reach  the  conclusion  that  He  is  a 
beneficent  being  from  the  character  of  the  provisions  made 
for  the  welfare  of  His  creatines.  If  this  God  has  not  only 
created  the  beast,  but  has  also  created  man,  and  has  endowed 
him  with  the  intellectual  powers  that  he  possesses,  it  is  not 
an  imwarranted  stretch  of  the  imagination  to  suppose  that 
some  form  of  revelation  as  to  the  requirements  of  the  Creator 
in  the  present  life,  and  as  to  whether  man's  interests  reach 
beyond  the  grave,  would  be  ^ven.  Such  a  revelation  would 
naturally  be  expected,  and  without  it  the  work  of  the  Creator 
would  seem  to  be  incomplete. 

If  a  evelation  was  to  be  ^ven,  it  would  be  impossible  to 
devise  a  better  method  than  the  one  we  suppose  has  been 
adopted.  Personal  appearance  and  message  from  angelic 
envoy,  the  awe-inspiring  utterances  from  Sinai,  the  words 
of  divinely  inspired  prophet,  lawgiver  and  messenger,  the 
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MBumption  of  the  form  of  humanity,  and  the  careful  teaohuur 
by  p«oept  and  example,  of  the  triune  God,  in  the  pawnof 
•  ♦^  n^  the  active  spiritual  influence  of  the  third  person 
"-^f^^"^'*^*  ^*^^y  Ohoet,  aU  form  a  graduaUy  aS^! 
uig  scale  of  effectiveness  and  power  in  the  unfolding  of  divine 
teaching  and  purpose  that  man  would  be  incapable  of  sug- 
gesting, much  more,  of  improving  upon. 

The  Bible  professes  to  contain  God's  message  to  man. 
ms  ^m  entitles  it  to  fair  consideration.  Tfforough  ex- 
aminatjon  and  study  will  demonstrate  the  nature  and  larao- 
ter  of  the  intOTid  evidence  that  it  affords.  Much  of  the  criti- 
cwm  of  this  book  IS  not  founded  upon  accurate  knowledge 
of  Its  contents,  or  its  teaching,  and  is  dictated  by  prejudice 
or  Ignorant  misconception,  rather  than  by  conviction  founded 
^n  proper  rules  of  evidence  and  a  desire  to  arrive  at  the 

Tlie  student  of  Uie  Bible  does  not  need  to  be  assured  that 
It  18  a  wonderful  book,  a  perennial  fountain  of  knowledge 
Ite  matter  nevCT  grows  trite  or  stale.  New  beauties  in 
oontanuaUy  developed.  Its  freshness  and  interest  is  never 
des^oyed  by  constant  reading.  It  is  a  matchless  compendimn 
of  history,  laws,  precepte,  prophesies,  poetry,  biography, 
revdation  and  religion.  It  is  able  to  satisfy  the  d^^ 
^ts  of  our  nature,  and  it  deals  authoratively  with  the  du^ 
of  the  present,  and  with  the  interests  of  the  future 

Man  never,  in  the  true  sense,  civUized  himself.  He  mav 
acquire  a  veneer  of  polish,  but,  unaided  by  divine  revelation, 
he  IS  only  capable  of  reaching  a  civilisation  such  as  that  of 
Nmeveh  Babylon,  Egypt,  Athens  or  Rome,  and  the  evolution 
of  society  ends  in  debasing  superstitions,  distorted  concep- 
tions of  truth,  lack  of  lofty  ideals,  trivial  aims  and  purpos4 
effeminacy,  selfishness,  cruelty,  vice  and  corruption. 

It  js  a  part  of  Christian  belief  that  God  brought  the  influence 
of  His  tMchmgs  and  His  truth  to  bear  upon  the  fortunes  of 
the  world  through  the  medium  of  a  chosen  people,  who  re- 
ceived His  orades,  and  witnessed  to  the  truth,  and  through 
whose  agency  the  message  of  heaven  was  transmitted  to  nMm. 
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The  biBUay  of  this  peculiar  peqde  furniahee  an  intensely 
interesting  study.    Through  all  the  ages  since  the  exodus 
from  Egypt,  its  separate  existence  has  been  preserved.    Its 
kings  and  conquerors,  its  prophets  and  poets,  its  conquests 
and  reverses,  its  connection  with  religion  and  revelation,  its 
loss  of  a  national  home,  and  its  retention  of  identity,  give 
to  it  a  history  peerless  and  unique.    A  Lilliputian  critic  now 
and  again  enlarges  upon  the  alleged  mistakee  of  Hoses. 
Criticism  a  an  easy  task,  fault-findh^  requires  the  smallest 
possible  equipment  of  brain,  but  the  reputation  of  Moses  is 
likely  to  survive  these  attacks,  and  his  position  in  the  esti- 
mation of  men  is  not  likely  to  be  lowered  by  them.    As  a 
geologist  he  cannot  be  fully  comprehended  even  by  the  schools 
of  the  present  day.    Looking  back  into  the  seons  of  chaos 
and  star-dust,  he  indited  a  true  cosmogony.    The  creative 
action  in  the  beginning— for  matter  is  not  self-existent— is 
described  in  the  words,  "In  the  beginning  God  created  the 
heaven  and  the  earth. '    The  nebulous  mass  of  star-dust 
and  vapour,  out  of  which  the  earth,  air  and  sea  were  to  be 
evolved  by  condensation  and  cosmic  change,  is  described 
in  the  single,  all  comprehensive,  sentence,  "  The  earth  was 
without  form  and  void."    The  condensation  of  vapouur  and 
its  gathering  into  seas,  the  formation  of  the  earth's  crust 
through  the  cooling  of  the   surface  of  the  molten  mass,  and 
its  upheaval  above  the  waters  through  the  agency  of  the  fires 
beneath,  are  fittingly  described  in  the  words,  "And  God 
said,  Let  the  waters  under  the  heaven  be  gathered  together 
unto  one  place,  and  let  the  dry  land  appear."    The  removal 
of  the  pall  of  vapour  and  darkness,  the  letting  in  of  light 
from  the  firmament  of  heaven,  the  ordaini^  of  the  sun  to 
rule  by  day  and  the  moon  to  rule  by  night,  and  the  division 
of  time  into  day  and  night,  times  and  seasons,  when  the 
evening  and  the  morning  were  the  fourth  day  or  period,  all 
of  these  and  other  successive  stages  of  development  are  boldly 
outiined.    The  cosmogony  of  Moses,  and  the  revelations  of 
science,  so  far  as  they  go,  are  in  accord,  but  Moses  is  still  in 
advance  of  science. 
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X  ?°ZfS;?'  ''^{h  ethnic  affinities,  and  we  have  in  Genesis 
X  2  something  of  deep  interest  to  us,  as  to  the  ethnoCTS 
the  future  Mention  is  there  nrnde  of  the  coming  ZSnci 
t^'L^  Celt;  Magog,  the  Slav;  Madai,  SndS^ 
m^'.S  Q^eeo-Roman;  and  Tiras,  the  Teuton.  On^tep 
more  and  th«  prophetic  and  wonderful  reference  to  X 

•S  TS*^  *^*  ^^''^^^"^  «»d  the  Anglo-Saxon 
•n^i    ^'^'^P^P^^  ''"^^'^ed  from  a  conditioToTdavery 
m  the  land  of  Egypt.    WhUe  in  bondage,  thev  were  not  t]^?7 

^^J^""  concemingrevdations  madfto  AbraJZ'Saac 
and  Jacob.    They  emerged  from  the  land  of  Egypt  a  qiwS. 

ToSo«f«tl^^  P^'P^'  T^  *^°*^y  ^'^^  leader, 
ro  this  horde  the  law  was  given  from  Sinai,  and  statutes  and 

«;dmanc^  were  given,  mider  divine  prompting  by  Mo^"* 

Bus  great  host  of  escaped  bondmen  siJeedily  betme  a  cm! 

munity  and  gradually  took  on  the  forTTd  institSfoLTa 

nation.    In  govermnent  it  was  a  theocracy,  for  S  wa^ 

hng,  a  democracy,  for  3JI  were  equal,  and  a  fraternity  Z 

^JZ^ff'®^-    ^^Si- '^  th    fouidati'^f  te 
mstitutions,  its  laws  were  the  Decalogue  and  the  Mosaic  code 

eZ^V^"^"^  were  declared  to'^be  capital  <^1    in 
f^iHu  ^"^  T'  *^*^  "^^  200  capital  crimes  on  the 

r^r^-  T,S^l%^t'n£t--  ^"^^ 
Je  life  of  the  natir<:rr;«^^^,*Thr^":f* 

tne  truth.  Female  chastity  was  strictly  guarded  In  the 
prosecu  ion  of  its  conquests  some  heathen  SS  were  ex 
termmated,  and  the  severity  of  the  conqueror  mTyse^m 
It  7n*^ -K^  "«  in  this  age;  but  it  must  be  reSS 
Zl  ZF^^^^  compatibility  could  exist  between  the  hS 
then  institutions  of  the  Canaanitish  nations  and  the  mo^ 
lieirtic  mstitutions  of  the  Jews,  and  the  very  life  ofXTaT^ 
•epended  upon  the  avoidance  of  contact  with  the  form^,  aS 
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with  exposure  to  the  seductive   temptati(»i8  of   obscene 
henthen  rites  and  the  worship  of  strange  gods. 

When  this  peculiar  people  were  duly  installed  in  the  pro- 
mised land,  their  institutions  embodied  features  which  pro- 
vided against  many  of  the  evils  of  the  present  day.    The 
land  was  divided  equally  among  the  people.    This  inheritance 
in  a  sense  was  inalienable,  for  at  the  expiration  of  every  fifty 
years,  the  Jew  who  might  have  forfeited  his  inheritance  by 
debt  or  other  cause,  returned  to  its  poss*  sion.    Justice  was 
dispensed  with  due  regard  to  the  hi^^est  principle  of  equity, 
and  the  bribery  and  corruption  prevalent  among  heathen 
judges  was  ahnost  unknown.    The  spirit  of  the  administra- 
tion of  justice  is  embodied  in  the  injunction  contained  in  the 
Mosiac  law,  Leviticus  xix.  15.    "Ye  shall  do  no  imri^^teous- 
ness  in  judgment;  thou  shalt  not  respect  the  person  of  the 
poor,  nor  honour  the  (wrson  of  the  mighty;  but  in  righteoiis- 
ness  shalt  thou  judge  thy  neighbour."    It  is  true,  there  was 
a  system  of  servitude,  but  it  differed  widely  from  the  slavery 
of  modem  days,  was  limited  to  a  period  of  six  years,  and  the 
servant,  at  the  expiration  of  the  term  of  servitude,  was  en- 
titled to  reward  and  endowment,  as  provided  in  Deuteronomy 
XV.  12-16:    "And  if  thy  brother,  an  Hebrew  man,  or  an  He- 
brew woman,  be  sold  imto  thee,  and  serve  thee  rix  years, 
then  in  the  seventh  year  thou  shalt  let  him  go  free  from  thee. 
And  when  thou  sendest  him  out  from  thee  thou  shalt  not 
let  him  go  away  empty.    Thou  shalt  furnish  him  liberally 
out  of  thy  flock,  and  out  of  thy  floor,  and  out  of  thy  wine- 
press; of  that  wherewith  the  Lord  thy  God  hath  blessed  thee 
thou  shalt  give  unto  him.    And  thou  shalt  remember  that 
thou  wast  a  bondman  in  the  land  of  Egypt,  and  the  Lord 
thy  God  redeemed  thee;  therefore  I  command  thee  this  thinir 
to-day." 

The  culture  and  religious  status  of  this  people  was  im- 
measurably superior  to  that  of  the  surrounding  nations.  They 
worshipped  one  God.  The  Decalogue  was  the  foundation  of 
Jewish  law.  Literary  culture  evidently  reached  an  advanced 
stage,  as  evidenced  by  the  song  of  Miriam,  the  Psalms  of 
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David,  the  prophecies  of  Isaiah,  and  the  writings  of  Solomon, 
ms  people  performed  an  important  duty  for  mankind 
through  the  direction  and  in  the  hands  of  Providence,  and 
from  Its  ranks  spmng  He  who  was  Prince  of  Peace,  and  who, 

havmg  passed  through  Uu  vale  of  suffering,  was  to  see  of 
the  travaU  of  His  soul  and  be  satisfied." 

Moses,  about  whose  "mistakes"  we  have  heard  from  men 
whoM  aune  and  reputation  wiU  die  with  the  generation  in 
which  they  live,  was,  in  truth,  the  founder  of  the  most 
remarkable  nation  in  history,  and  was  in  every  serw  the 
king  of  legislators. 

The  dispassionate  and  candid  seeker  after  truth,  when 
engaged  m  the  study  of  the  Bible,  with  the  purpose  of 
am^ing  at  a  conclusion  as  to  its  authenticity  and  credibUity 
should  give  special  attention  to  the  prophecies,  especiaUy 
to  those  relating  to  the  Jews,  to  Jerusalem,  to  Nineveh 
Babylon,  Tyre  and  Egypt.    The  limits  of  a  lecture  wiU  not 
permit  of  Altering  upon  this  inviting  field  at  any  length,  but 
these  prophecies  wiU  furnish  conclusive  evidence  of  the  ex- 
istence of  foreknowledgo  in  the  prediction  of  events  axes 
before  their  fulfilment.    The  great  city  of  Nineveh,  which 
^y  entombed  for  2,200  years  before  its  ruins  were  exivated. 
had  Its  doom  accurately  portrayed  in  Nahum,  more  than  100 
years  before  its  destruction.    Babylon,  the  mighty  capital 
of  t^e  teeming  miUions  who  inhabited  the  vaUey  of  the 
ii.uphrate8,  whose  soU,  under  the  extensive  system  of  irrira- 
tion  they  adopted,  yielded  a  return  to  the  labour  of  the 
husbandman  exceeding  the  rich  returns  made  to  the  culti- 
vators of  the  valley  of  the  NUe,  and  which  was  denominated 
in  sacred  wnt,  in  view  of  its  great  fertility  and  wealth,  the 
Caldees'  Excellence,"  has  lain  in  waste  and  desolation  cen- 
tury after  century,  with  its  mighty  capital  mounds  of  rubbish 
covered  with  soil,  and  overgrown  with  vegetation,  as  was 
foretold  with  mmute  and  wonderful  accuracy  by  Jewish 
prophets  ages  before  the  fulfilment  of  the  event.    It  was 
predicted  of  opulent  T^  that  fishermen  would  spread  their 
nets  where  the  commerce  of  the  Mediterranean,  at  the  time  of 
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the  utterance  of  the  prophecy,  centred.  Egypt,  too,  with 
her  catacomb^her  lost  civUuation,  imd  hwlSlimchdyT 
mam.  of  »  mighty  paet,  is  a  .tanding  proof  that  inroiration 
waa  aUe  to  foreteU  ita  doom,  whUe  the  nation  waa  yet  in  the 
lenith  of  its  power.  ' 

The  meet  striking  and  interesting  of  aU  the  prophecies, 
however,  and  those  that  bear  most  direcUy  and  intKS 
upon  the  question  of  divine  revelation,  and  the  truth  i 
^^  '^f  »nd  doctrine,  are  the  Messianic  prophecies. 
™  prediction,  bearing,  perhaps,  somewhat  obscurely 
upon  the  coming  of  tiie  Messiah,  is  contained  in  Oen.  iii.  15 
And  I  will  put  cmnity  between  tiiee  and  the  woman  and 

S!  T  ul^^i  lM»r  -eed;  it  shaU  bruise  thy  head,  and 
thou  Shalt  bruise  his  heel."  ^^ 

.^  f**?  ^'  ^*  °*"^y  ^'700  years  before  the  coming 
of  Chnst,  Jacob,  when  giving  his  parting  benediction  tohis 
?"f'^1/i"  predictions  as  to  the  events  of  the  future, 
dedared  (Gen.  xlix.  10),  "Tlie  sceptre  shall  not  depart  fronl 
Judah,  nor  a  lawgiver  from  between  his  feet,  until  ShUoh 
eome;  and  unto  him  shall  the  gathering  of  the  people  be." 
1  JiS  7   .1^'  ^V^P^P^^,  priests,  rulers  ar^  j^ople 
^ked  for  the  coming  of  this  Shiloh,  or  Messiah,  as  themo- 
mentous  event  that  was  to  prove  the  fulfilment  of  the  hope 
of  Israel,  «nd  were  ever  in  a  condition  of  exalted  expectant 
Si  ^S*'^  ?^,^^°<^  »^  thirty-eight  years  b^reHta 
ix   M^n^  cS^     S"  ^^/^  predicted  by  Daniel  (Dan. 
IX.  26  and  26).    Seven  hundred  and  ten  years  before  His 
appearance,  t^  place  of  His  birth  was  predicted  by  Micah 
(Mich.  V.  2).   Seven  hundred  and  forty  years  before  His  birth 
isaiah  announced  His  divinity,  styling  Him  the  "Mighty 
(3od,  the  everlasting  Father,  tiie  Prince  of  Peace,"  (S. 
/?•  .7',...x    ^'^^^^^  sufferings  were  foretold  by  Isaiah 
2*"*^  l*!fi?'  .^,«™cifi^on  was  predicted  (Psalm  xxu.  16). 
Many  of  ^e  incidents  of  His  life  were  also  dearly  predicted. 
"I*     !f  .S*  *"^P^  «»try  into  Jerusalem  (Zedi.  ix.  9) 
uttered  480  yei^  before  ^His  coming,  his  betrayal  for  thirty 
pieces  of  silver  (Zech.  xi.  12),  the  casting  of  lots  for  His  vea- 
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iTomS'ISi   "I'  S*  ^^  "^^  miJefactor.  (h^ 
iUL  9),  toe  denrtion  of  Hit  diseiDlM  (7mi>h  -ri;]  t\  4k^^ 

under  whieh  He  oould  enter  upon  His  miasion  had  never  been 
■wept  over  t^  portions  of  the  world  known  to  historv-  »m 

^  «H^  f  '  *'  ^••*'  **"•  «^*  PO'W  dominated  the 
1^  and  one  language  was  the  conunon  medium  for  ex- 

^  of  tibought  amongst  civUised  men.    ITie  tim^  1^ 

S  2f '^^''^  *"  "*if^^"'  «"'*^«  "»<*«r  thfproSjt"  on 
2i»L^T  '^T  ''^*™'^*'  '^^y  '^^^t'  «»d  could  reach 
Jews  m  all  the  great  commercial  centres  of  the  world  in^ 

JJ-language.  and  heathens  in  the  langli^orSi^o'Jo^ 

Christ's  avowed  mission  was  tn  mava  «,«-.  * 
~dety;  to  introdurT'^JTrd^  Tt^;  ^'^f^S^ 

Sd  £Sf  ^^^.^^^-/^  heathenism;  ^Xate  ST 
and  bnng  man  to  a  clearer  knowledge  of  divine  trX^ 

mi^t  !k""''u  1  *^*  P°^*  °'  «»«  considerate^  of  our 
■ubject,  where  all  the  events  of  the  oast  «.nt~  tL  L-  * 

where  one  daiming  to  be  the  ShUoMhrMeST'stS^  "^^^ 
tU  S^  o^^^ffn  action,  lie  question  as  to  wheS 
the  damis  which  he  set  forth  are  weU  founded  oV  wS^ 

Z^  kf.^  ^; .  ^®  *^°"  examination  of  aU  the  evi- 

S  Xrk  ^  ^  "  ''^*,^'  "^^  H^lf  to  bi,  no  man 
can  afford  to  be  ignorant  of  or  doubtful  as  to  the  fact     If 

on  the  contrary,  He  is  an  imposter,  the  fabric  of  ^^tlanif; 
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with  itf  fhiita,  the  pcrfeet  ethics  of  iti  founder,  and  the  blec- 
iingi  oonferrad  by  its  doctrines,  all  remain  a  mystery. 

The  teachings  of  the  four  gospels  and  their  accounts  of 
the  worlc  of  Christ  are  perfectly  colourless.  They  attempt 
no  analysis  of  His  character,  no  description  of  His  appearance, 
nothing  of  a  personal  nature  relating  to  Him.  Ihey  are  a 
bare,  unemotional,  strictly  literal  record  of  facts,  actions,  and 
teachings.  We  are  left  to  form  our  estimate  of  Christ's 
character  and  personality  from  what  is  told  of  His  actions, 
and  not  from  a  description  given  by  those  who  were  associated 
withHioL 

In  giving  consideration  to  the  teachings  of  the  Messiah 
the  first  point  that  strikes  the  reader  is  that  these  teaching^ 
are  authoritative.    He  quotes  no  precedent  as  an  authority 
for  giving  a  commandment,  or  stating  a  doctrine.    It  is  a 
mmple,  "I  say  unto  thee."    Everything  rests  upon  the  foun- 
dation of  His  own  divine  authority  as  the  Son  of  the  Father. 
Another  striking  feature  is  that  these  teachings  were  presented 
with  no  accessory  aid  of  pomp,  or  parade  of  power.    He 
stood  in  the  simple  majesty  of  the  truth,  and  He  left  the  truth 
to  make  its  own  impression  without  extraneous  aids.    We 
gather  from  these  teachings,  and  from  the  record  of  facts 
treasured  up  and  transmitted  to  us  in  the  gospels,  a  satis- 
factory amount  of  knowledge  as  to  the  character,  teaching 
and  conduct  of  Christ. 

With  regard  to  His  character,  Lowell  has  truthfully  said 
that  He  was  the    it  gentleman,  and  the  first  democrat. 
His  conduct  in  His  watercourse  with  His  fellowmen  furnishes 
us  with  a  model  which  is  perfect  in  every  respect,  and  the 
imitation  of  which  cannot  lead  us  astray  in  our  intercourse 
one  with  another.    He  paid  no  deference  to  rank,  or  station, 
or  title,  and  conversed  with  the  woman  of  doubtful  character 
at  the  well  of  Samaria,  as  freely  and  upon  as  friendly  terms 
as  He  would  have  done  with  Herod,  Pontius  Pilate,  or  any 
other  exalted   personage  in  the  Roman  empire.     His  as- 
sociates, to  a  large  extent,  were  the  common  people.    The 
harlot  could  not  only  go  to  Him  for  instruction,  for  reproof, 
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«d^f«  .W  la  «  •ttempt  to  l6ikl  »  better  life,  but  w«  wtl- 
«me  to  go.    The  people  heard  him  gUdly  bicwiLiHiiTn. 

Mwred  them  that  He  h»d  a  feUow-feeling  with  them  andwJ 
^fnS^     r***"*,  "^  enviromnent  ae  a  Jew  had  bro,S^^ 

^h!!!:  •?  ''•i  M  broad  in  Hi.  ^mpathie.  and  His  teaching. 
S  ^^V1?'  *nd , Hi.  ideal,  and  ethic,  were  SK 
in  advance  of  the  Mhool  of  teaching  which  pertainedto^e 
enuncution  0^  doctrine  by  ^Se.  and  K'of'^tS 
iis^n     r;  f:"^  *"**  ^  P««»0'  Of  bomidle*  com- 

1 1"  r^tssr'  "^  **"  '"^  *^^«-  ^'^^ 

!♦-  ISCiT  ^  ^?«  «  to  embrace  aU  race,  and  aU  men 
It.  cathoUaty  m  thi.  n»pect  wa.  entirely  at  variance  wiU 

SJKI'^h'^  '^'^^^^^  Hved,and  theCTwScJ 
Ue  belonged.  Hw  command  to  Hi.  diMiple.,  "Go  ve  there- 
fore and  teach  aU  nation."  did  violence  to  eve^P^S 

for  the  tone  bemg.  Hi.  precept,  were  characteriied  bv  a 
Vmt  of  tdwance  and  forgiveni,  and  no  evWe^^tL  em 

mew  toward.  Hi.  enemie..    Even  when  being  mibjected  to 

mflictang  thi.  torture  upon  Him.  "Father  forgive  them  f^ 
they  know  not  what  they  do."  ' 

wn^Jjii***-^  ~"**?*"'  He  resolutely  and  persistenUy  refund 
worldly  power  and  wealth.    Tliew  were  pWiised  to  hS^ 

tode  who  hung  upon  the  word,  of  Hi.  lip.,  amid  acdamatS^ 
and  enthuaa«m,  m-ged  Him  to  becomi  their  kiT^ X 

»y  ni.  nead.      Hi.  .pmt  was  one  of  unvarying  and  bound- 
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leas  benevolence,  and  He  went  about  the  world  doing  good 
healing  the  bodies,  and  seeking  to  save  the  souls  of  those 
with  whom  He  eame  in  contact.    His  associates  and  disciples 
were  unlettered  men.    They  were  chosen  by  Hunself.    Then 
was  undoubtedly  a  purpose  in  the  choice  of  the  kind  of  men 
who  were  selected.    It  was  His  design  to  allow  truth  in  its 
majesty  to  prevail  without  being  buttressed  by  other  in- 
fluences.   He  designed  that  the  weak  things  of  the  world 
Aould  confound  the  things  that  are  mighty.    It  would  not 
have  been  in  consonance  with  His  purposes  to  select  as  His 
assistants  the  great  or  the  powerful.    His  disciples  were 
humble  men,  chosen  from  the  ranks  of  the  people,  and  were 
educated  for  the  work  which  it  was  desig^  they  should  per- 
form under  the  eyes  of  their  great  Master. 

We  are  called  upon  to  consider  whether  the  origin  of  the 
ystem  of  CJhristianity  was  mythical;  or  whether  it  was  tra- 
ditional, with  graduaDy  enlarging  scope  of  claims;  or  legend- 
ary, with  dim  and  indefinite  inception  and  shadowy  ac- 
cretions of  statement  as  time  projp^ssed.  To  all  of  these 
suffljestions  we  must  unhesitatingly  answer.  No.  Hie  events 
and  teachings  recorded  in  the  New  Testament  are  too  dis- 
tmct  and  positive,  and  are  too  fully  corroborated  by  con- 
temporaneous history,  to  admit  of  the  hypothesis  of  mysti- 
ciam,  tradition  or  legend.  We  have  the  history  of  a  career 
and  statements  of  doctrine  transmitted  to  us  with  distinet- 
'^uss  and  accuracy. 

Tlie  next  inquiry  that  confronts  us  is  this:  Is  the  whole 
thing  a  fraudulent  invention?    If  we  were  to  attempt  to 
account  for  the  events  which  the  gospels  narrate,  and  the 
religious  teachings  which  were  presented  by  them  to  the  world, 
upon  the  ground  of  fraud,  we  should  be  obliged  to  confess 
that  the  character  of  the  religion  taught,  and  the  method 
adopted  in  teaching  it,  was  singularly  maladroit  and  map- 
propnate,  if  the  acceptance  and  success  of  the  fraud  were 
sought  for.    A  fraudulent  religion  would,  in  the  very  nature 
of  dreumstances,  have  sought  to  please  and  attract  the  people, 
and  would  not  have  embodied  teachings  directly  contrary 
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W  n,ST  "r*?* '^'^  "^  P*»^-    He  would  never 
of  to^ulatioii  and  80IT0W  to  thoee  who  foUowi  HinTTS 

^^^/h  ^*.''!1?'*  "5^  *^^«  °^«  Hi.  command.^ 
gtwepto  the  antipodes  of  natural  deeires  and  hope*,  and  He 
amedf  worn  have  dmink  from  meeting  pere^tion,  and 
deathmiondication  of  His  teachings.  Never  would  He  havS 
purposed  to  conquer  the  world  by  the  cnw.  The  knowledM 
of  these  features  in  the  life  and  teachings  of  Cb^'T^S^ 
mconsistent  with  the  belief  that  Hter^on,  Hi.  lSe!2?wi 
an  imposture  and  a  fraud.    And  if  GhSt  had  been  am^ 

upon  the  world  was  there  any  mere  manTf  that  d^ho 
was  capable  of  the  invention  of  a  character  such  a.^  ^^ 

ventor  of  a  character  and  the  founder  of  a  system  or  ctokI 
must  comprehend  the  nature  of  his  invention.  How  ab«ud 
th«»,  to  suppose  Uuit  any  mere  man  could  have  invented  a 
^tem  so  deep,  so  far  reaching  in  its  teachings,  and  so  wonder- 
M  m  Its  chanicter,  that,  after  theWcWight  of  eigh^n 
centres  has  been  turaed  upon  it,  the  depthlf  it.  m^^ 

and  the  utmost  scope  of  its  teachings  have  not  been  iST 
^"'^  St^  is  mcapable,  a.  it  was  nineteen  ^^^ 

fact,  only  the  Divme  Being  would  have  been  capable  of  in- 
venting  such  a  character  as  that  of  Jesus.    TakiM  into  ac- 
count the  nature  of  the  system  which  He  introduced  and^ 
^e  pijoepts  which  He  uttered,  liie  theory  of  anl^v^on 
jn^d«honest  and  deceptive  purposes,  must  be  di«ni«ed 

♦J!^     iJ^u^™."**?  '^  '^^«'  "'o  influence  of  education 
t^uld  have  fitted  Him  for  such  a  task.    Hieim^t^J 

itlZ^jrr  T^"^  **?*  "^"^  ^  **«"i*"*«  ofVdefirUte 
or  adequate  object ;  for  no  inventor  of  a  falM  religion  deagned 

to  mfluenoe  mankind,  would  penristenUy  have  predicted^ 
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own  death  as  a  malefactor,  nor  would  have  died  uncomplain- 
my  upon  the  oroaB,  without  an  effort  to  extricate  Himself 
from  the  drcumstances  that  brought  Him  to  that  position. 

"nie  Boene  of  the  crucifixion  and  the  circumstances  attend- 
ing that  event,  demonstrated  the  bitter  hatred  of  the  Jews 
towards  Christ,  and  the  utter  inadequacy  of  the  scheme  if 
his  intention  had  been  to  impose  upon  the  people,  and  estab- 
lish a  false  religion.    The  crucifixion  brought  out  naturally 
and  without  the  poesibiUty  of  premeditation  or  previous  ar- 
rangement, circumstances  that  fiilfiUed  in  the  most  striking 
manner  the  predictions  made  long  before  by  Israelitish 
prophets,  such  as  the  casting  of  lote  by  the  Roman  soldiers 
for  the  possession  of  His  doak.  His  crucifixion  between  two 
thieves,  the  desertion  of  the  disciples  when  He  was  first 
f-r^esUid,  His  burial  iu  the  tomb  of  the  rich  man,  Joseph  of 
Arimathea,  his  betrayal  by  Judas  for  a  reward  of  thirty 
pieces  of  sUver,  the  purchase  by  the  Jewish  authorities  of  the 
potter  s  field  with  this  money,  when  surrendered  by  the  con- 
science^tricken  traitor,  and  the  piercing  of  Christ's  hands 
by  the  cruel  nailing  to  the  cross. 

When  He  was  laid  in  the  tomb,  in  the  evening  of  the  sixth 
day  of  the  week,  it  is  evident  that  His  disciples  had  given  up 
all  expectation  of  future  action  in  His  service,  and,  like  sheep 
without  a  shepherd,  considered  their  cause  utterly  lost.    The 
Fwhctions  made  by  Christ  Himself  regarding  His  rising 
from  the  dead  on  the  third  day,  seem  to  have  been  forgotten 
or  entirely  misconstrued  by  His  disciples,  though  the  Jewish 
high  pnest  and  his  associates  remembered  them.  Fearing  that 
an  attempt  would  be  made  to  steal  away  the  body  of  Christ 
and  then  make  the  daim  that  He  had  risen  from  the  dead 
they  posted  a  strong  guard  at  His  sepulchre  to  prevent  the 
consummation  of  such  a  purpose.    We  have  the  record  of 
the  appearance  of  the  angel  of  the  Lord,  the  intimidation  and 
terror  of  the  guard  and  their  flight  into  the  city,  and  the  rising 
of  Christ  from  the  dead.    Human  eyes  did  not  witness  this 
miraculous  transformation,  but  witnesses  were  eariy  at  the 
sepulchre  on  the  first  day  of  the  week,  and  were  informed 
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•d^ftccording  to  the  recoida,  appeared  to  Mvy  in  ^ 
momiy  and  then  to  Pbter,  and  to  aeopaaaid  anoSi^of 
ffisfoUo^  on  the aj^oon  of  the  day  dT  His reeSion 

^  ^  ^'  "^^  *?  ^°^'"'  "**  ^«  ^  °««le  known  to 
them  at  their  evening  meal  in  the  breaking  of  bread  H^ 
app«tfed  to  the  disciples  gathered  togettertofear  ^teemb! 

ling  m  a  place  of  hiding,  on  the  ev^  of  thaVdS  Oti£ 
appe««nc«,  are  recorded.  Among  5eS  a  second  appeaZS 
to  the  disciples  gathered  together  on  the  second  Lorf^y 
«tdtteappear«ioetothe600inQaiaee.  Mention  is  made  of 
the  teachmgs  of  Christ  at  various  times  during  the  tato^ 
be^een  as  resurrection  and  His  ascensio^S  recoSiS 
Acts  1.  3,  "To  whom  also  He  shewed  Himself  alive  after 
f^Tr'  ^""^  ^y  ^«^We  proofs,  being  seen  I?  £ 

^n^^f  S^,?'^^  ^'^  ^^  ^""^  Pertaining  to  the 
fangdom  of  God."  TTiese  appearances  rest  uponle  testi- 
fy of  the  aposties.  TTiey  were,  if  true,  a  fulfflmenTof 
Chnsts  own  prophecies  concerning  Himself,  and  of  other 
prophecies  contained  in  the  Old  iStoment 

h„m^.^?.*^  ^  ^""^  "^^  in  ffis  own  person  the 
human  and  divme  nature.    Tlie  miracle  of  the  ass^tion  of 

from  the  dead.  And,  if  we  accord  to  Him  the  divine  po^r 
^^  '"J'^'^u?^  resurrection  from  the  dead  was  nT^ 
undue  or  mcrediWe  exercise  of  that  power,  and  was  not  m 
u^tural  transition  from  the  position  of  the  GodZi  i^^ 

to^^  His  place  m  the  heavens,  as  King  of  kings  and  Lorf 

^.fSr- ""^rSr."  [*^"^-    If  the  mSd'e  of^ 
resurrection  18  admitted,  their  acceptance  calls  for  onlv  a 

JTl'^Sl^.^'  ^f^"^'  ''^'^  '^  the'^wmirrection  fa  delJ, 
Z.^^i^  ^'  't  **^  *"  «^"^  «^e  authenticity  o 
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In  courts  of  law,  in  the  records  of  history,  in  all  statonents 
made  as  to  alleged  facts,  much  depends  on  the  character  of 
the  witnesses;  and  the  evidence  upon  which  we  are  asked  to 
bdieye  that  Christ  rose  from  the  dead,  is  worthy  of  our  careful 
connderation.  Who  were  these  witnesses?  Is  there  anything 
in  their  record  that  would  tend  i;i  the  slightest  d^jree  to  cast 
doubt  upon  their  credibility?  IKd  they  at  any  time,  or  in 
any  manner  evince  desire  or  purpose  to  make  false  statements 
or  deceive  the  public  for  mercenary  or  dishonest  purposes? 
On  the  contrary,  they  were  most  remarkable  for  their  self- 
sacrificing  spirit,  for  probity,  truthfulness,  self-denial,  and 
denre  to  promote  the  interests  of  their  fellowmen.  They 
were,  in  short,  men  of  whom  it  is  impossible  to  believe,  from 
what  we  know  of  their  character  and  career,  that  they  would 
dengnedly  have  invented  or  sought  to  pve  currency  to  a 
fraud.  So  far  from  having  received  advantage  from  the 
testimony  they  bore,  or  of  having  even  the  prospect  of  se- 
curing advantage,  they  did  this,  ^t  the  outset,  with  the  full 
knowledge  that  this  evidence  would  be  received  with  in- 
credulity; that  the  story  of  the  resurrection  would  be  to  the 
Jew  a  stumbling-block  and  to  the  Greek,  foolishness;  that 
their  motives  and  even  their  sanity  would  be  called  into 
question;  and  that  the  tide  of  opposition  to  the  doctrine  they 
taught  would  rise  fierce,  vindictive  and  cruel.  These  men 
voluntarily  gave  up  all  hope  of  respect,  of  position,  or  ad- 
vantage in  any  sense  with  their  race  and  nation.  The  cost 
of  their  evidence  from  the  very  outset  was  to  be  proscribed, 
despised  and  persecuted  in  consequence  of  their  adhesion  to 
the  cause  that  they  espoused,  and  the  result  in  the  case  of 
all  but  one,  was  to  die  the  death  of  the  martyr. 

^ith  these  and  the  great  teacher  Himself,  if  their  pur- 
pose had  been  to  perpetrate  and  establish  a  fraud,  it  is  reason- 
able to  suppose  that  an  effort  would  have  been  made  to  have 
it  a  popular  one,  and  the  perfect  system  of  ethics  taiight  by 
them  was  entirely  incompatible  with  a  fraud  or  with  fraudulent 
intent.  We  know  of  the  devotion  and  courage  of  these 
early  followers  of  the  Master  from  other  sources  than  their 
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.own  writings  and  evidence,  and  we  know  that  theirllaboure  as 
evangelists  and  teachers  were  prosecuted  with  subline  courage 
ami  devotion.    This  work  was  performed  without  the  aid  of 
u^uenjB  or  wealth     These  m«i  were  poor  and  subsisted 
upon  the  fruits  of  then-  own  laboure,  and  possibly,  m  part, 
upon  the  scanty  contributions  of  their  converts.    We  Imow 
tw,  that  ^e  condition  of  the  world  at  this  moment  was  one 
which  might  weU  seem  to  have  barred  the  hope  of  success  in 
jjropagatmg  a  religion  which  demanded  purity  of  morals 
loveof  one  another  the  spirit  of  forgiveness  towards  enemies! 
and  love  of  God,  and  which  condemned  covetousness.  idolatrv 
jmmorahty,  untruthfuhiess  and  every  sin  which  was  character- 
istic of  the  heathen  society  of  that  age.    The  swift  feet  of 

rapKUy  traversed  the  Roman  empire,  and  the  truth  as  itwas 
m  Jesus  was  soon  heard  m  the  synagogues  of  the  Jews,  in 
all  the  commercial  centres  of  the  world,  and  by  the  heathen 
popukce  m  all  these  great  cities.  At  an  early  day  the  truth 
found  a  lodgment  m  the  capital  of  the  empire  itself,  and  made 
rapid  progress  m  securing  converts.  It  is  weU  to  consider 
the  character  of  the  people  among  whom  converts  were  made. 
Debased  by  aU  the  vices  of  heathenism,  destitute  of  aU  know- 
ledge of  the  truth,  looking  with  indifference  up^  vice  and 
cnme  of  every  kmd,  indudmg  murder  and  infanticide,  it 
was  from  this  seething  mass  of  poUution,  that  the  gospel 
snatched  Its  converts,  and  created  them  anew 

Perhaps  the  most  wonderful  incident  of  the  progress  of 
the  gospel,  was  the  conversion  of  Saul.  This  conversion, 
^?/V^  attending  circumstances,  impresses  one  with  the 
behef  that  the  rehgion  of  Christ  must  have  been  founded 
on  truth,  and  must  have  been  what  it  claimed  to  be,  both  as 
regards  the  doctoine  taught,  and  also  as  regards  the  character 
of  ttie  bemg  who  formed  the  central  figure  in  this  religion. 
Saul  possessed  great  inteUectual  power,  and  his  schoSstic 
attaimMnts  were  of  the  highest  order.  He  was  a  vessel  meet 
for  the  Master's  service,  and  possessed  the  attainments  neces- 
Mjy  to  make  that  service  in  the  highest  degree  effective. 
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He  was,  as  we  know,  a  fien^  persecutor  of  the  followers  of 
Christ.  Wielding  the  power  of  the  Sanhedrim  with  the  con- 
nivance, if  not  with  the  direct  assistance,  of  the  Ronum  power, 
he  had  done  all  that  it  was  possible  to  do  to  stamp  out  this 
supposed  heresy  in  the  city  of  Jerusalem.  And,  on  his  way 
to  Damascus,  clothed  with  authority  to  continue  his  venge- 
ful career  against  the  gospel,  he  was  arrested  at  high  noon 
by  an  apparition,  brighter  than  the  mid-day  Syrian  sun,  and 
brought  to  a  knowledge  of  Jesus  through  actual  contact 
with  His  mfinitely  majestic  personage.  The  whole  coiuse  of 
his  life  was  changed.  He  volimtarily  abandoned  his  high 
position  in  Jewish  society,  and  accepted  the  condition  of  a 
meek  and  lowly  follower  of  the  cross.  His  fruitful  labours 
were  prosecuted  in  many  lands.  He  was  emphatically  the 
apostle  to  the  Gentiles.  And  after  a  life  of  devotion  to  the 
truth,  during  which  he  had  gone  through  hardships  innumer- 
able and  dangers  most  appalling,  he  at  last  underwent  death 
by  decapitation  at  the  hands  of  lloman  executioners,  having, 
in  the  midst  of  his  poverty  and  wretchedness,  separated  from 
his  friends,  and  in  a  loathsome  prison,  consoled  himself  with 
the  reflection  that,  "he  had  fought  a  good  fight,  he  had 
finished  his  course,  he  had  kept  the  faith." 

The  progress  of  Christianity  and  ita  transforming  power, 
is  the  greatest  of  all  miracles.  The  sect,  or  church,  at  the 
outset  was  weak  and  insignificant.  For  generations  it  did 
not  command  the  support  of  the  titled  or  great.  Its  fol- 
lowers were  poor  and  despised  people.  Their  strength  lay 
in  their  devotion  to  the  cause  they  sought  to  promote,  and 
in  their  indifference  to  dangers  and  persecutions.  When 
Christianity  had  obtained  a  foothold  in  the  capital  of  the 
Roman  empire,  it  foimd  a  condition  of  things  which  might 
well  seem  to  render  it  impossible  to  make  headway  or  secure 
any  degree  of  success.  The  society  of  this  great  capital  was 
polluted  to  the  core.  At  the  close  of  feasts  and  bachanalian 
revels,  philosophers,  poets,  senators,  nobles,  generals,  courte- 
zans and  dancing  girls  lay  drunk  together  upon  the  floor. 
The  sports  of  the  populace  were  cruel  and  bloody.  One  hun- 
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dred  thouaand  spectators  often  assembled  in  the  great  Cdos- 
aeum  to  witness  the  batUe  of  gladiators,  and  the  hurling  of 
1^  into  the  arena  where  hungry  Bons  and  tigers^ 
rejdy  to  tear  them  hmb  from  limb.  The  court  of  Nero  and  of 
Jhwemperoraout^omed  Sodom.  Every  conceivable  form 
of  lace,  iniquity  and  debasement  was  practised.  The  city  was 
fiUed  with  divorced  wives.    Chastity  was  ahnoet  unknown. 

JJT  1.^     *•    ^'^''^'  ®''®"  °'  ^^^^  'a^^es,  destroyed 
theur  duWren  or  exposed  them  to  die  a  lingering  death,  if 

iZZ^  '**,"S?.  '"  P'^P^^   ^o'*  than   death. 

Affunst  the  power  of  this  open  inferno,  a  few  poor,  despised 
Mowe«  of  Chnst  threw  down  the  gauntlet  and'«.t;ied  l^ 
Uie  field,  seeking  for,  and  confident  of,  conquest.    Their 
doctnne  made  rapid  progress,  thousands  of  convert?  were 
made,  and  the  government  of  Nero  sought  to  stamp  out  their 
rehgion  m  torture  and  massacre.    Christians  wrapped  in 
tunics  steeped  m  tar  were  crucified,  and  the  wrappings  ig- 
mtedto  make  bonfires.     The  dungeons   reeked  wiTthe 
feyeMtncken  victuns  of  this  persecutor.    Christiiais  were 
dnven  to  take  refuge  in  dens,  in  caves,  and  m  the  catacombs. 
Christian  captives  were  reserved  for  destruction  by  wild 
beasts,  as  an  amusement  for  the  fierce  Latin  populace,  and 
the  wnperor,  surrounded  by  prostituted  vestals,  by  brazen 
harlots,  and  by  baser  men,  jeered  at  their  sufferings.    Chris- 
tian vnguw  were  subjected  to  nameless  outrages,  and  hurled 
to  the  jaws  of  hons.    Rome  was  a  dream  of  pandemonium, 
Md  yet  m  less  than  three  centuries  from  the  birth  of  Christ 
the  Nasarene  had  conquered,  Rome  was  a  Christian  city 
Constantine  was  its  emperor,  and  the  cross  was  the  emblem 
of  her  iron  legions. 

This  doctrine  of  Jesus,  it  is  evident,  was  too  wonderful  for 

mans  mvention,  its  progress  from  the  smaU  beginning  was 

ff  J?**iu*°  be  accounted  for  by  natural  causes  or  human 

*  Sli  .        ^f^  °^^^  *^  stamped  upon  its  origin,  the  hand 
of  God  IS  manifested  m  its  progress. 

Cwisidaation  of  the  theme  which  has  formed  the  subject 
of  these  brief  and  imperfect  observations,  would  be  incom- 
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plete  without  reference  to  the  oflloes  and  mimon  of  the  Holy 
Ghost.  The  doctrine  al  the  CSuristian  faith  is  that  the  one 
Godhead  eonsista  of  three  persona,  the  Father,  the  Son  and 
the  Holy  Ghost,  the  three  being  (me  Person.  The  wonderful 
scheme  of  salvation  provided  for  the  sacrifice  of  the  second 
person  of  the  Godhead,  after  He  had  first  assumed  the  form 
and  nature  of  man.  His  mission  was  to  procUum  the  message 
of  heaven  to  man;  to  bring  in  the  new  dispensation,  of  which 
the  Mosuc  dispensation  was  the  forerunner  or  introduction; 
to  bring  to  humanity  a  kuowledge  of  the  truth;  and  to  pur- 
chase for  humanity  a  participation  in  the  blessings  of  redemp- 
tion. Tliis  mission,  so  far  as  its  public  manifestation  was 
concerned,  continued  for  a  period  of  less  than  four  years. 
During  this  time  the  precepts,  parables,  commandments,  ad- 
monitions and  teachings  that  were  designed  for  the  hif^r 
education  of  man,  were  uttered.  T^e  men  who  accompanied 
Him,  as  has  been  previously  stated,  were  unlettered,  or,  at 
least,  not  learned  men.  Humanily  speaking,  these  men  were 
not  capable  of  reproducing  in  their  majesty  and  purity  the 
truths  to  which  Uiey  were  listeners,  and  the  precepts  which 
constituted  the  burden  of  the  teaching  that  was  ffven  to 
them.  T^e  Saviour  promised  that  another  influence  should 
be  ffven  them,  a  teacher  and  comfor' ",  who  should  appear 
and  lead  and  instruct  them  after  His  departing.  One  of  these 
predictions  is  contained  in  John  xvi.  26,  "But  the  Comforter, 
which  is  the  Holy  Ghost,  whom  the  Father  will  send  in  my 
name,  he  shall  teach  you  all  things,  and  bring  all  things  to 
your  remembrance,  whatsoever  I  have  said  unto  you." 

Before  Christ  led  His  disciples  to  Bethany,  and  ascended 
in  their  presence  to  His  throne  on  high.  He  had  ^ven  them 
a  command,  that  they  should  not  depart  from  Jerusalem, 
but  wut  for  the  promise  of  the  Father  which  they  had  heard 
of  Him,  and  He  promised  them  that  they  should  receive 
power  after  the  Holy  Ghost  had  come  upon  them,  and  should 
be  witnesses  for  Him  in  Jerusalem,  in  Judea,  in  Samaria,  and 
unto  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth.  This  promise  was 
fulfilled  upon  the  day  of  Pentecost  following,  when  they  were 
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all  with  one  aooord  in  one  place,  and  the  Holy  Qhoat  was 
poured  out  upon  them.  They  were  then,  under  the  permit 
non  and  direction  of  their  Bfaeter,  to  undertake  theb  functions 
as  teachers  in  aU  lands.  And,  through  all  the  subsequent 
work  in  the  cause  of  Christianity-in  carrying  it  to  the 
heathen,  m  founding  churches,  and  in  establishing  its  doo- 
tone-the  direct  mfluence  and  interposition  of  the  Holy 

day.  mat  this  mterposition  was  direct  and  authoritative 
we  may  gather  from  various  portions  of  the  New  Testament. 
For  "Mtance,  m  Acts  xiii.  2,  "  As  they  ministered  to  the  Loid, 
Md  fasted,  the  Holy  Ghost  said.  Separate  me  Barnabas  and 
aaul  for  the  work  whereunto  I  have  called  them."  Under 
the  mfluence  and  inspiration  of  this  Holy  Spirit,  the  teach- 
ings of  Christ  were  brought  to  vivid  remembrance,  and  His 
aposUes  were  enabled  to  make  faithful  record  of  them.  Under 
the  same  mfluence,  the  foundations  of  the  Christian  Church 
w«re  laid,  its  doctrines  promulgated,  its  structure  erected 
and  its  powera  developed. 

The  transforming  power  of  Christianity,  in  the  case  of  the 
individual,  may  properly  be  considered  a  satisfactory  evidence 
of  Its  divme  origin.    Under  its  influence  sanguinary  and 
barbarous  tribes  have  been  made  devout  and  consistent 
tAnstuuis,  and  the  worst  and  most  abandoned  of  men  have 
become  models  of  Christian  propriety  and  most  desirable 
membere  of  society.    To  its  influence  society  Uxiay  owes  aU 
that  w  vduable  in  the  character  of  its  institutions.    It  has 
elected  the  position  of  women,  it  has  given  civil  and  religious 
iberty  to  mankmd,  it  has  provided  a  system  of  ethics  fault- 
ess  and  perfect.    Its  precepts,  if  obeyed,  will  remedy  all 
the  evils  of  which  society  complams.    It  wiU  establish  that 
perfect  equality  and  that  regard  for  the  rights  of  others 
whidi  wiU,  if  fully  practised,  put  an  end  to  selfishness  and  cor- 
ruption, and  aU  the  evils  that  now  create  disturbance  and 
difficulty  m  the  civUised  worid.    If  it  is  wished  to  take  a 
comprehensive  view  of  the  outeome  of  its  rofluenoes,  it  is 
only  necessary  to  compare  the  government  and  condition  of 
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■odety  in  mieh  oaUons  as  Gnat  Britun  and  the  United  Statei, 
with  oorrespontiing  eonditiorrs  in  CSiina,  India  and  other 
heathen  nations. 

The  progrcM  of  CSiristianity  is  mora  than  manrdlous.  It 
is  now  the  domitant  religion  of  the  worid.  The  eonunerdal, 
financial,  naval,  and  military  power  of  the  wt^d  is  poeeeMed 
almost  exclusively  by  Christian  powers.  It  has  bnwii^t  not 
only  lif^t  and  immortality,  but  enlightment  and  material 
progress  in  its  trun,  and  it  is  gdng  forward  o(mqueiing  and 
to  conquer.  The  only  reason  now  why  it  is  not  the  universal 
religion  probaUy  ia,  Uiat  its  nominal  supporters  an  not  awake 
to  the  magnitude  of  their  duty,  and  have  not  performed  that 
duty  by  giving  adequately  of  their  substance,  and  of  thrir 
personal  Influence  and  example  to  the  suppwt  and  advance- 
ment of  the  relipon  of  which  they  are  n<Hninal  professors. 

In  condumon,  then,  it  may  be  said,  that  throuf^  all  the 
incidents  of  doubt  and  speculatic^n,  of  fear,  and  iualnlity  to 
accept  fully  tiie  story  of  the  cross  and  the  dums  of  the  Bible 
to  be  the  inspired  Word  of  God,  the  candid  mind  must,  upon 
full  and  candid  invpstigation,  reach  the  oondunon  that  this 
relipion  is  a  verity;  that  there  is  a  God;  that  God  created  man 
in  His  own  image  and  likeness;  that  in  His  own  way,  governed 
by  His  own  infinite  kno^dedge  and  in  pursuance  (^  His  own 
purpose.  He  has  brought  to  bear  upon  humanity  tiie  influences 
which  Jhave  led  to  that  evolution  which  marks  the  difference 
between  the  barbarian  and  the  man  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury. It  is  evident  that  He  illuminated  by  direct  revelation 
the  darkness  that  veiled  humanity  ages  ago;  that  He  inqrired 
prophets  and  teachers  to  procbum  His  message;  that  He 
minculously  maintained  in  eastenoe  a  peculiar  people  who 
were  to  be  the  custodians  of  His  orades  and  ordinances; 
that,  in  the  fulness  of  time,  the,  to  us,  inconceivable  mirade 
of  the  transformation  of  one  of  the  persons  of  the  Godhead 
into  the  likeness  of  man  took  place;  that  this  Godman  gave  to 
us  authoritative  teachings,  the  character  of  which  admits  of  no 
doubt  as  to  the  source  from  wUch  they  emanate,  and  the 
binding  nature  of  ^n^ch  we  are  bound  to  recognise;  that  this 
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OoAdm  bW  upon  ui  no  injunction  that  WM  not  rewonaW^^ 

£Jt  T  ^n "  '?*  ^^""^y  »«*-^  '«r  «»  wdf«: 

both  phynoaUy  and  mentaUy;  and  tiiat  the  requiiwnentt  of 
Ka  law  are  aU  to  our  advantage,  and  cannot  be  diaregarded 
wititout  oonaequencee  of  the  most  serious  natuiTXdng 

S^iiJ"  ^IT  T^  **'^*^«  ^^'  in  due  time,  thS 
ftvme  Bemg  mrffeied  a  shameful  death,  as  a  sacrifice  foV  sin. 
It  IS  not  for  us  to  say  why  tiiis  was  necessary :  it  is  not  for  us 
kT*^  «  attempt  to  measure  the  depth  of  human  guUt 
^^|i«^,tnecysa^ 

through  His  own  suffermgs.  We  are  forced  to  the  belief 
that  it  was  done;  and  we  are  forced  to  the  further  belief  tiuit 

^"^^J^Z  ^^'  '^^'^^^'^^Pomiathm,  points 
IS  complete  and  unanswerable.  An  object  for  p^lmiM  off 
a  fraud  of  ^  kind  upon  tiie  world,  if  fraud  is  aUe^does 
not  wist  No  mercenary  or  material  purposes  to  be  obtained 
^rtte  perpeb^tion  of  a  fraud  can  be  suggested.  Hie  only 
p«We  hypotiijw  upon  which  we  can  judge  of  tiiis  matter 
IS  Uiat  what  IS  daimed  IS  true.  Prom  the  standpoint  of  this 
conclu«<m  as  to  Christ's  divinity  and  resurrection,  the  pro- 
gr«^  Hw  cause  and  t^  triumph  of  Christianity  foUowi  as 
!^i!"**«?^'^2,'^*"*«*«°'«»«travaaofHissoul 
^«i!^"^'  H«.^*°^vetiie  reward  for  which  He 
s^wed.    a»  power  IS  mfinite,  He  is  tiie  Lord  God  of  Hosts, 

tiie  Kng  of  fangs,  and  in  His  own  good  time.  He  will  triumph 
over  His  enemies,  and  the  world  will  be  Christ's 
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IRREDEEMABLE  CURRENCY 

The  hard  times  of  1873-9  brought  to  the  front 
many  advocates  of  change  in  matters  of  government. 
One  of  the  most  prominent  schools  of  thinkers— some 
say  "tinkers"— was  that  advocating  irredeemable 
currency.  The  most  prominent  men  in  their  ranks 
was  Mr.  William  Wallace,  M.P.  for  South  Norfolk, 
a  Conservative  in  politics.  Even  after  his  friends 
came  into  power  in  1878,  Mr.  Wallace  continued  to 
advocate  the  adoption  by  the  government  oi  da  pet 
theory.  On  April  26,  1880,  the  Finance  Minister, 
Sir  Leonard  Tilley,  proposed  a  measure  to  limit  the 
issue  of  Dominion  currency  and  change  the  basis  of 
the  reserve  to  be  held  against  it.  Mr.  Walkce  felt 
called  upon  to  refute  some  statements  of  the  Finance 
Minister,  and  spoke  at  some  length.  I  being  a 
strong  advocate  of  gold-based  currency,  and  being, 
as  representetive  of  North  Norfolk,  Mr.  Wallace's 
next-door  neighbour,  was  looked  to  to  reply.  This 
I  did,  and  the  speech,  as  reported  in  Hansard,  is 
given  here  in  slightly  revised  form. 

House  of  Oommons,  April  26,  1880. 
Mb.  Charlton— Mr.  Speaker:  With  reference  to  the  matter 
more  immediately  before  the  House— the  proposition  of  the 
government  to  increase  the  legal  tender  currency  of  the 
country— I  shall  have  very  little  to  say,  further  than  to  ex- 
press my  conviction  that  the  step  taken  by  the  honourable 
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the  Minister  of  ilaance  (Sir  S.  L.  Tilley)  is  in  a  dangerous 
direction.  Danger  always  threatens  a  government  that  en- 
gages in  the  issue  of  legal  tender  paper.  There  is  nothing 
to  restrain  the  government,  which  may  first  enter  upon  this 
policy  with  proper  restrictions,  from  exceeding  those  res- 
trictions. There  is  nothing  to  restrain  it  from  entering  upon 
a  course  with  reference  to  paper  money  that  may  prove 
ruinous.  I  will  cite  one  or  two  authorities  on  this  subject, 
which,  I  am  sure,  will  commend  themselves  to  the  House. 
I  will  first  quote  from  Alexander  HamUton,  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States,  who  placed  the  finances  of 
that  coimtry  on  a  firm  basis,  and  restored  them  to  good 
order  after  the  Revolutionary  War.    He  says: 

"Paper  emissions  by  the  government  are  of  a  nature  so 
liable  to  abuse,  I  may  say  so  certain  to  be  abused,  that  the 
wisdom  of  the  government  will  be  shown  by  never  trusting 
itself  with  so  seducmg  and  dangerous  a  power." 

The  only  authority  in  addition  which  I  will  cite  is  that  of 
another  Finance  Minister  of  the  United  States,  who  has  led 
to  a  victorious  conclusion  the  attempts  to  resume  specie 
payments  in  that  country.  I  refer  to  John  Sherman,  who 
said  in  a  speech  upon  the  currency  question  in  the  Senate, 
January  24, 1870: 

"  So  there  are  a  multitude  of  other  questions  that  might  be 
drawn  mto  this  discussion.  The  question  of  a  choice  between 
greenbacks  and  bank-notes  might  be  drawn  into  it,  but  we 
have  avoided  any  reference  to  it,  because  I  believe  the  judg- 
ment of  the  country  is  gradually  settling  down  to  the  con- 
viction that  a  note  issued  by  a  government  cannot  be  a  proper 
agency  of  circulation.  OUier  nations  as  well  as  our  own 
have  often  tried  the  experiment  of  maintaining  a  circulat- 
ing note  issued  by  the  government,  and  they  have  uniformly 
found  it  to  fail.  It  is  impossible  to  give  a  currency  issued 
by  a  government  the  flexibility  necessary  to  meet  the  move- 
ment of  the  exchanges;  and,  therefore,  experience  has  diown 
that  a  note  issued  by  a  government,  and  maintained  upon  the 
guarantee  of  the  government  alone,  does  not  form  a  Kood 
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fiirculating  medium,  except  during  a  suspension  of  specie 
payments.  It  must  have  a  flexibiUty  which  will  enable  it 
to  be  mcreased  in  certain  periods  of  the  year,  and  to  flow 
back  again  mto  the  vaults  of  the  banks  at  others.  I  am 
convmced,  although  it  is  unnecessary  to  dweU  upon  that 
pomt  here,  that  m  time  it  will  be  wise  to  retire  our  United 
States  notes  and  all  forms  of  government  circulation,  and 
depend  upon  notes  issued  by  private  corporations,  amply 
secured  beyond  peradventure  so  that  m  no  case  can  the  note- 
holder lose,  and  to  subject  the  banks  to  regulations  applicable 
to  aU  parts  of  the  country,  makmg  them  free,  so  that  the  busi- 
ness of  banking  will  be  like  the  business  of  manufacturing, 
blacksmithmg,  or  any  other  ordinary  occupation  or  business 
of  Me,  governed  only  by  general  law." 

It  is  a  weU-known  fact  that  the  ablest  financiers  <if  the 
United  States  are  in  favour  of  retiring  the  greenback  circu- 
lation entirely,  and  confining  the  bank-note  circulation  to 
the  issues  by  the  National  Banks.  I  must  hold,  if  the  govern- 
ment insist  upon  this  policy,  that  the  specie  reserve  is  too 
small.  A  reserve  of  fifteen  per  cent,  on  the  issues  is  not  suf- 
ficiently huge  to  give  that  confidence,  as  to  character  and 
redempl'on  of  those  issues,  that  the  puolic  should  have. 

I  shaU  now  proceed  to  consider  some  of  the  points  raised 
by  the  honourable  member  for  South  Norfolk  (Mr.  Wallace). 
Although  the  danger  arising  from  the  agitation  in  favour  of 
irredeemable  currency  may  not  be  great,  yet  it  would  be 
folly  to  underrate  the  gravity  of  the  changes  that  the  gentle- 
men engaged  in  the  agitation  seek  to  bring  about.  It  is 
a  peculiarity  of  mankind  that  we  always  find  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  population  ready  to  embrace  any  creed  or 
theory,  to  believe  any  delusive  promise  that  any  political 
quack  may  make,  if  he  offers  relief  from  hardship,  hard  times, 
or  any  of  the  ills  that  pertain  to  humanity.  And  it  is  this 
peculiarity  of  the  human  mind  that  renders  such  agitations 
dangeroiw.  I  have  been  struck,  not  only  to-day,  but  upon 
•11  occasions  when  I  have  heard  this  policy  advocated,  by 
the  poverty  of  invention  which  characterizes  its  advocates. 
I  have  been  struck  with  the  fact  that  their  arguments  are  dd 
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arguments  revamped.  They  are  the  very  arguments  that 
were  used  in  France  in  the  time  of  the  George  Law;  they  are 
the  very  arguments  used  in  the  French  Assembly  in  1790; 
they  are  the  very  arguments  used  in  the  American  colonies; 
they  are  the  very  arguments  used  in  the  American  confederacy 
when  continental  money  was  issued;  they  are  the  arguments 
of  all  the  men  who  have  sought  to  resort  to  a  worthless  issue 
of  irredeemable  paper  money  in  all  ages,  and  which  have  been 
refuted  over  and  over  again  by  reason  and  by  the  logic  of 
facts. 

It  is  a  matter  of  surprise  to  me  that  any  gentleman  with  the 
ability  which  the  honourable  member  for  South  Norfolk 
unquestionably  possesses  should  have  the  courage  to  stand 
up  in  the  House  of  Commons  and  advocate  an  old  heresy 
which  has  brought  ruin  and  distress  upon  the  coimtries  that 
have  tried  it.  I  propose  to  fortify  my  position  to-day  by 
citing  the  testimony  of  men  of  igreat  eminence.  I  will  also 
cite  the  testimony  of  events,  and  I  think  I  shall  succeed  in 
proving  to  this  House,  and  the  country,  that  the  reasoning 
of  the  honourable  member  is  fallacious  and  utterly  unreliable. 
I  will  first  quote  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Francis  Homer,  chair- 
man of  the  biillion  committee  of  the  English  House  of  Com- 
mons in  1811,  than  whom  there  is  no  hi^^  authority  on  this 
question: 

"The  several  successive  steps  which  have  been  observed  in 
every  country  that  allowed  its  currency  to  fall  into  a  state 
of  depreciation,  are  coming  upon  us  faster  than  was  to  have 
been  expected  in  this  country,  and  as  there  will  be  no  re- 
covery fjter  bank-notes  are  made  a  legal  tender,  the  discus- 
sions which  precede  such  a  measure  are  evidently  of  the  last 
importance." 

And  the  report  of  the  bullion  committee  of  which  Mr. 
Homer  was  chairman,  was  in  substance  as  follows: 

"The  substance  of  the  resolutions  may  be  stated  as  fol- 
lows: the  Act  which  suspended  specie  payment  ought  to  be 
repealed  and  the  bank  forced  to  redeem  its  notes  as  soon  as 
due  caution  would  permit.    To  facilitate  resumption  the 
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jnudleBt  notes  were  first  to  be  withdrawn.    It  was  thought 

It  may  be  comfortable  to  my  honourable  friend  from  South 
Norfolk,  to  be  able  to  point  to  that  precedent  of  foUy  set 
by  the  Bntish  House  of  Commons,  which  at  once  gravely 
proceeded  to  declare  that  a  paper  issue  was  equal  to  specie, 
when  at  that  moment  it  stood  at  fifteen  per  cent,  discount. 
But  the  views  of  Mr.  Homer  prevaUed  after  the  country  had 
ejyenenoed  the  hardships  and  ills  resulting  from  an  irredeem- 
able  cimency,  and,  ten  years  from  that  time,  the  Bank  of 
England  resumed  specie  payments.    I  will  next  quote  the 
emment  leg^  junst  Judge  Story,  and  I  think  no  legal  gentle- 
man here  will  be  disposed  to  dispute  the  weight  of  his  o&n. 
With  reference  to  the  continental  currency  issues,  that  gentle- 
man said:  Bcuwc- 

"V^^y^^^^  the  most  enormous  evils  on  the  country 
S.l!f  ?°1''**li*  fi^*^""  °^  ''*"^'  chicanery,  and  profligacy 
aSe    iS^^       ^"''**®  confidence  and  aU  indu8try,lmd 

Chief^ustioe  MarshaU,  speaking  for  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  Umted  States,  on  the  subject  of  irredeemable  paper 
money  says:  ^^ 

tJ'!S  *  °^^  ,^  ^^^y^  ^"^  ^"^We  to  fluctuation. 
Its  value  IS  contmuaUy  changmg,  and  those  changeP,  often 
geat  and  sudden,  expose  individuals  to  immense  l^w? 

M.J!^.  °^  numerous  speculations,  and  destroy  aU  con- 
fidence between  man  and  man." 

♦  ^*®**^'^?'  ^'^^^  ^®^  ^'  President  of  Congress 
to  George  Washmgton,  November  19,  1785,  occurs  the  foU 
lowing  paragraph: 

"  Is  it  possible  that  a  plan  can  be  formed  for  issuing  a  laree 
jum  of  paper  money  by  the  next  Assembly?  Ic&  ve^ 
be^ve  that  the  greatest  foes  we  have  in  the  world  could  not 

t^Zr^f::'^  5^  ^^^  ™^«  Virginia.    I  shoSfd 
suppose  that  every  fnend  to  his  country,  every  honest  and 
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sober  man,  would  join  heartily  to  reprobate  so  nefarious  a 
plan  of  speculation." 

To  this  Washington  replied: 

"I  have  never  heard,  and  I  hope  never  shall  hear,  any 
serious  mention  of  a  paper  emission  in  this  state;  yet  such  a 
thing  may  be  in  agitation.  Ignorance  and  design  are  pro- 
ductive of  much  mischief.  T^e  former  is  the  tool  of  the 
latter  and  is  often  set  to  work  suddenly  and  imexpectedly. 
Those  with  whom  I  have  conversed  on  the  subject  in  this 
part  of  the  state,  reprobate  the  idea  exceedmgly." 

Benjamin  Franklm,  m  reference  to  this  matter,  bears  the 
following  testimony: 

"I  lament  with  you  the  many  mischiefs,  the  injustice,  the 
corruption  of  manners,  etc.,  that  attended  a  depreciated 
currency.  It  is  some  consolation  to  me  that  I  wsshed  my 
hands  of  that  evil  by  predicting  U  in  Congress,  and  proposing 
means  that  would  have  been  effectual  to  prevent  it  if  they 
had  been  adopted.  Subseqeunt  operations  that  I  have 
executed,  demonstrate  that  my  plan  was  practicable;  but  it 
was  unfortunately  rejected." 

The  name  of  no  public  man  of  this  century  will  command 
greater  respect  than  that  of  Daniel  Webster.  In  commenting 
on  the  objects  in  view  in  framing  the  American  Constitution, 
hesud: 

"The  establishment  of  a  sound  and  uniform  currency  was 
one  of  the  greatest  ends  contemplated  in  the  adoption  of  the 
Constitution.  If  we  could  explore  all  the  motives  of  Uiose 
who  framed  and  those  who  supported  the  Constitution,  we 
should  hardly  find  a  more  powerful  one  than  this." 

Upon  another  occasion,  in  referring  to  the  same  subject, 
Webster  uses  the  following  language: 

"A  disordered  currency  is  one  of  the  greatest  of  political 
evils.  It  undermines  the  virtues  necessary  for  the  support 
of  Uie  social  system,  and  encourages  propensities  destructive 
of  its  happiness.  It  wars  against  industry,  frugality  and 
economy,  and  it  fosters  the  evil  spirit  of  extravagance  and 
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■jMOulation.    Of  all  contrivances  /cr  cheating  the  labouring 
*l!^j  ,  "^'"^t*  »<»»«  h««  been  more  effectual  than  that 
which  deluded  them  with  paper  money.    Ordinary  tyranny 
oppression,  excessive  taxation,  these  bear  li^Uy  on  the  hap^ 
piness  of  the  community,  compared  with  the  fraudulent 
currencies  and  the  robberies  committed  by  depreciated  paper 
Oiu-  own  hwtory  has  recorded  for  our  mstruction  enough, 
and  more  t^  enough,  of  the  demoraUsing  tendency,  the 
mjustice,  and  the  intolerable  oppression  of  the  virtuous  and 
weU-disposed,  by  a  degraded  paper  currency  authorised  by 
law  or  m  any  way  countenanced  by  government." 
Henry  Clay,  in  reference  to  this  subject,  says: 

"If  there  be  in  regard  to  currency,  one  truth,  which  the 
united  experience  of  the  whole  commercial  world  has  es- 
tabhshed,  I  had  'supposed  it  to  be  that  emissions  of  paper 
money  constitute  the  very  worst  of  aU  conceivable  speoes 
of  currency."  *^ 

Andrew  Jackson  makes  use  of  the  foUowing  language  on 
the  subject: 

uT^J®  °®T  ^^'  ^°^  ®^®^  '^^^  be,  use  for  any  other 
land  (tlian  redeemable  currency)  except  for  speculatore  and 
gamblers  m  stocks;  and  this  to  the  utter  ruin  of  the  labour 
and  morals  of  the  country.  A  specie  currency  gives  life 
and  action  to  the  producing  classes,  on  which  the  prosperity 
of  all  IS  foimded."  r     r~    j 

Salmon  P.  Chase,  the  father  of  the  greenback  and  legal 
tender  system  of  the  United  States,  and,  no  doubt,  a  great 
authority  with  the  honourable  member  for  South  Norfolk 
(Mr.  Wallace),  in  1862  used  the  following  language: 

"The  secretary  recommends  no  mere  paper  money  scheme- 
but  on  the  contrary,  a  series  of  measures  looking  to  a  safe 
and  gradual  return  to  gold  and  sUver  as  the  only  permanent 
basis,  standard  and  measure  of  value  recognized  by  the 
w      1862*°  ^^  "'  ^  Secretary  of  theTrea- 

This  gentleman  was  no  believer  in  fiat  money.  He  re- 
commended the  temporary  suspension  of  specie  paymente 
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under  a  great  national  exigency,  but  with  the  distinct  {dedge 
that  the  people  should  be  ultimately  paid  in  gold,  provision 
for  which,  and  for  the  payment  of  the  interest  on  Uie  bonds 
in  gold,  was  made  by  the  enforcement  of  the  payment  of 
duties  in  coin. 

My  quotations  from  eminent  men  may  appropriately  be 
conduded  with  an  extract  from  Macaulay's  "History  of 
England,"  as  follows: 

"The  evils  produced  by  a  bad  state  of  the  currency  are 
not  such  as  have  generally  been  thought  worthy  to  occupy 
a  prominent  place  in  history;  yet  it  may  well  be  doubted 
whether  all  the  misery  inflicted  on  the  English  nation  in  a 
quarter  of  a  century  by  bad  kings,  bad  ministers,  bad  parlia- 
ments, and  bad  judges,  was  equal  to  the  misery  caused  in  a 
single  year  by  a  bad  currency." 

Those  men  are  all  dead  and  gone;  their  record  is  made  up 
and  their  opinions  are  worthy  of  our  consideration.  I  have 
quoted  authoriteis  than  whom  no  higher  can  be  quoted  on 
questions  of  finance;  and  the  opinions  of  those  who  have  made 
financial  questions  their  study  almost  unanimously  agree 
with  those  I  have  quoted.  You  will  scarcely  find  a  work  on 
political  economy  that  does  not  hold  the  views  that  I  have 
enunciated  here;  and  among  all  the  experiments  with  ir- 
redeemable money — and  those  experiments  have  been  numer- 
ous, and  tried  in  various  ages  of  the  world — there  are  but  two 
instances  in  history  where  such  emissions  have  been  redeemed, 
where  they  have  not  brought  either  utter  ruin  or  great  dis- 
aster on  the  countries  that  have  permitted  them.  These 
two  instances  are,  first,  England;  and  second,  the  United 
States.  In  only  one  of  those  instances,  that  of  the  United 
States,  was  the  paper  ciurency  made  a  legal  tender.  The 
issues  of  the  Bank  of  England  were  never  largely  increased, 
but  were  kept  within  proper  limits;  and  yet,  notwithstanding 
the  confidence  of  the  public  that  those  issues  wo'^Id  be  ulti- 
mately redeemed,  and  the  fact  that  the  Bank  of  England 
professed  to  be  able  to  redeem  in  gold  at  any  time,  the  notes 
were  depreciated  thirty  per  cent.  In  the  United  States 
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*)»«»  was  a  distinct  promise  on  the  dot*  nt  tu^  ^, 
^h^ZI^  oireftilly  rertncted,  yet  the  diacotmt  on  thoae 

S^f  JXLr.n?'*-?'^  °'  '?^  ""^'^  ^ff^''  that  the  pl^ 
miae  Of  a  govenunent  wiU  have  in  maintaining  the  vrIur^ 
the  currency  when  not  immediately  redeeSe  in  ^rf     t 

^£Jt^riirtbssJ«-' 

SaTZe  n^wirth^"^!!?'  ^J^  y**'  "otwithstaSI^ 
iSt^  sL^^^^"*  "T^'  ^''y  ^^  M  low  aa  the 
whirl  K^»»«l».    This  shows  the  effect  produced 

t?hr„r™'^  ^  °°'  '""^^y  convertible  into  S 
onl^n  7!.°^^  "^"^  ^  ^'  consideration  of  the>actical 
^S^^V^lT?  <i'--all  thoeefine^u^Sn^ 

r«^d  timi  2«f  r  '^^'"P'^P^'  to  literate  them  a 
mais  ana  ample  experience  constitute  the  most  powerful 
and  ^nvincmg  arguments  against  this  scheme.    The'^e^- 

rpcrtrncr!ymrs^rtSi'^^^:f  ^  ^--"« 

by^e  state  thp  ~«S?k«-  1^™  "^^  ""o^^y  endorsed 
necSLr;74QT^^"'**^^'*"'^^^^«^-  In  Con- 
rSSi'  ^  ,     ?'  ^  '"^  currency  was  only  worth  $1  in  sUver 

llw^^'^'f^l'^  ^^^'  •!  i^  '^^'^  would  pSc^  $26Tn 
egal  tender  of  that  colony.    In  North  Carolina  iHsJo  sl 

^^una,  91  m  sUver  would  purchase  $8  in  legal  tender. 
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In  1749,  II  in  nlver  would  purchase  til  of  legal  tender  in 
Maasachuietts. 

During  the  period  of  thoee  paper  money  experimento, 
great  disaster  and  great  derangement  in  business  existed  in 
those  colonies  and  industry  was  prostrated.  We  have, 
further  back  in  history,  many  cases  proving  very  conclusively 
what  the  operation  of  legal  tender  paper  money  always  was. 
In  China,  in  the  ninth  eentury,  its  government  issued  fiat 
money,  a  currency  stamped  upon  mulberry  baric,  the  value 
of  the  money  depending  upon  the  siie  of  the  pieces;  and  it  was 
to  be  received  and  pass  current  on  pain  of  death.  But  it 
was  found,  notwithstanding,  impossible  to  keep  the  money 
afloat,  and  it  ultimately  became  utteriy  worthless. 

One  of  the  m<rt  useful  lessons  supplied  with  regard  to  this 
question  is  the  experience  of  the  United  States  in  the  firrt 
years  of  her  history.    Notwithstanding  the  lessons  the  colonies 
had  furnished  of  the  evils  of  irredeemable  currency,  under  the 
pressure  of  the  necessities  created  by  the  Revolutionary  War, 
Congress  emitted  a  large  quantity  of  paper  money.    The 
notes  were  to  be  paid  in  Spanish  milled  silver  dollars.    The 
credit  of  the  country  was  pledged  for  their  payment.    The 
first  issue  was  made  in  1775,  of  $2,000,000.    Eighteen  months 
later,  the  notes  stood  at  fifty  per  cent,  discount.    In  October, 
1779,  $1  in  silver  would  purchase  130  in  continental  money. 
At  this  juncture  certificates  redeemable  at  the  end  of  riz 
years,  and  bearing  interest  at  the  rate  of  five  per  cent,  were 
issued,  and  the  privilege  was  given  to  fund  continental  money 
in  those  certificates  at  the  rate  of  $40  in  continental  money 
to  $1  in  certificates.    This  was  practically  goinfi  into  bank- 
ruptcy and  paying  two  and  a  half  cents  on  the  dollar  in  a 
new  promise  to  pay.    Before  the  end  of  1780  these  certificates 
sank  to  one-eighth  of  their  nominal  value,  at  whiclT  rate 
$320  in  continental  cmrency  was  equal  to  $8  in  certificates 
or  to  $1  in  silver.    Shortly  after  this  $1,000  in  currency 
equalled  $1  in  silver,  and  almost  immediately  afterwards  the 
currency  became  utterly  worthless. 
The  issues  of  the  continental  states  were  ^^1,000,000. 
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It  was  a  currency  abunQ4intly  cheap  and  fulfilled  all  the 
oonditioiu  that  the  honourable  member  for  South  Norfolk 
requires,  being  without  value  and  easily  obtained,  though 
the  promise  to  pay  in  sUver  would,  in  his  opinion,  be  an 
objection.    The  consequences  of  the  issue  of  this  mass  of 
currency  were  most  disastrous,  and  an  attempt  was  made 
to  come  back  to  a  solid  basis.    Property  was  swept  away 
under  ewjcution  for  debt  without  satisfying  the  claims,  and 
m  some  states,  stay  laws  were  enacted  which  prolonged  the 
dilficuliy.    In  Massachusetts  it  was  wisely  deteimined  to 
get  rid  of  the  evU  as  soon  as  possible.    This  occasioued  the 
brealong  out  of  the  Shays  Rebellion,  which  threatened  the 
stability  of  the  institutions  of  that  state.    All  these  were 
evils  of  a  class  which  mvariably  manifest  themselves  under 
similar  cuvumstances. 

With  reference  to  England,  the  Bank  of  England  suspended 
m  1797.    As  I  stated  a  few  minutes  ago,  there  was  no  over- 
issue of  notes.    The  Bank  of  England  never  mcreased  its 
circulation  beyond  the  limit  that  was  deemed  safe  at  the 
suspension,  when  its  issues  were  fixed  upon  a  specie  basis. 
There  was  no  lack  of  faith  in  the  ultimate  redemption  of  the 
notes  of  the  bank,  and  the  bank  professed  to  be  ready  to 
resume  specie  payment  at  various  times  when  the  govern- 
ment did  not  deem  it  prudent  to  permit  it  to  do  so.    But 
in  1814,  even  under  these  circumstances,  the  difference  be- 
tween the  Bank  of  England  notes  and  gold  was  thirty  per 
cent.— £3  17s.  lO^d.  in  gold  being  worth  £5  is.  in  notes  of 
the  Bank  of  England.    Even  under  these  cireumstances 
senous  derangements  to  business  resulted  in  England;  legiti- 
mate trade  became  uncertain  and  spasmodic;  there  were 
violent  fluctuations  in  prices;  prices  of  the  necessaries  of  life 
rose  -much  more  rapidly  than  the  price  of  labour;  there  were 
labour  nots  in  various  parts  of  England;  and,  when  specie 
payment  was  resumed,  this  same  labouring  class  was  again 
subjected  to  great  hardships  by  the  fact  that  the  price  of 
their  Ubour  fell  more  rapidly  than  the  price  of  the  necessaries 
of  life,  so  that  they  were  first  injured  by  the  rapid  rise  of  the 
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neoeMuies  of  life,  and  the  slower  rite  in  the  priee  of  labour; 
and,  ■eomdly,  after  the  return  to  specie  payment,  by  the 
■low  decline  in  the  necessaries  of  life  and  the  ra|^  fall  of 
the  price  of  lab<Mir.  It  was  especially  disastrous  to  widows 
and  (Mphans,  to  recipients  of  nlanes,  and  to  persons  po^- 
sesnng  fixed  incomes.  Such  has  ahrays  been  found  to  be 
the  case  in  countries  where  the  abandonment  of  the  specie 
standard,  or  the  debasing  of  coin  has  led  to  the  depreciation 
of  the  currency  and  the  n(»ninal  enhancement  of  the  prices 
of  the  necessaries  of  life.  The  extract  I  read  a  moment  ago 
from  Macaulay  graphically  depicts  the  misery  that  existed 
in  England  from  this  cause.  Macaulay  declared  that  the 
misery  from  one  year  of  bad  money  exceeded  that  caused  by 
bad  harvests,  bad  kws,  bad  kings,  and  bad  judges,  for  twenty- 
five  years. 

I  come  next  to  the  consideration  of  two  great  and  signifi- 
cant lessons  afforded  us  by  the  experience  of  France  with 
this  class  of  money.  In  1716,  Ge<nge  Law,  an  enterprising 
Scotchman  succeeded  in  inducing  the  French  government 
to  embark  in  a  scheme  of  which  he  was  the  author,  called  the 
''George  Law  Scheme."  A  bank  was  established.  The 
issues  of  that  bank  were  founded  on  the  credits  of  the  state, 
and  upon  lands.  Its  issues  amounted  to  three  milliards  of 
francs.  An  enormous  inflation  and  fictitious  prosperity  in- 
toxicated the  people  of  France.  This  state  of  things  lasted 
for  four  years,  and  then  came  the  collapse.  George  Law 
fled  for  his  life,  and  France  was  subjected  to  twenty-five 
years  of  derangement,  distress  and  misery  in  consequence 
of  this  experiment.  This  was  not  sufficient.  In  1787  the 
French  Araembly  again  embarked  in  a  similar  scheme  for 
the  relief  of  the  public  necessities.  Although  that  subject 
has  often  been  referred  to,  I  ask  the  indulgence  of  the  House 
while  I  refer  to  it  again,  because  no  lesson  is  more  condunve 
in  its  teachings  as  to  the  folly  of  resorting  to  an  issue  of 
irredeemable  paper  money  than  the  experience  of  France 
under  the  issues  of  the  assignats  in  the  period  of  the  French 
Revolution.  The  first  issue  was  made  in  1789.  It  was  made 
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•«»iMt  the  protests  of  cool-headed  men  of  the  French  A». 
T^Z^^^'^iii:^'.  fellow-countrymen  the  «^rie^ 
^lii^W^'^!^  ^^r^  P'^Ji^ted  that  tS;  aaiS 
S?Z?1^^  "^^  ^  ««  Wavated  form.    dT 

^^L  ™  *  "SH^  '"'  400,000,000  francs;  the  next 
mm,  in  1^,  was  800.000,000  francs;  the  nex  issue  to 
J«n«»ry,  1790,  was  600,000,000  francs.  »""«,"» 

in^n^  Sh  V''"  '«^i^P«»»'  »>««an  to  shrink  from 
mmtments,  and  busmess  m  France  became  gambling.  In 
1792  the  assignats  stood  at  thirty  per  cent,  di^unt  Then 
n^f^  "'"V"**  ''  "  '~"^  '^  ^«btor  class  that  ^ 
wSvS^T"^  "^T  °'  '^P  n^oney-invaded  th^ 
Assembly  and  demanded  an  increase  of  the  issue  of  assicnats 
m  Older  that  they  might  the  more  easily  pay  theTddbte 

shrill  TT""*,.***  "*^  °"  *•>«    J^n«h  govermnent 

to  co^l  r^  *  ^?"y  "^'PP^  ^  '"^d  attempted 
to  control  the  prices  of  the  necessaries  of  life  by  pawing 
maxmium  kws,"  providing  that  the  price  of  whe^oU 
wme  and  oAer  articles  should  not  exLd  cer^bsu,^; 
laws  fixmg  the  prices  of  all  the  commodities  that  enteS 
into  daily  consmnption.  As  a  matter  of  cou«e  SS 
Uws  were  inoperative,  and  were  set  aside  by  the^xomS^ 
w;:inroSL"^'i*r'-    ^fl793,thepLhaser^t 

Se  of  12^.^  J"  ^1  ?^"^  •"  ^°°«-    1°  t^t  year  the 
sale  of  assignats  below  their  normal  value  was  prohibited 

Frenchmen  began  mvesting  their  means  m  foreign  countries 

tl^t  '^  ^^^'/'^^  ^"««'  i«  ««ignats  were  wS^h  S 
f«n«  m  sUver,  and  soon  after  100  francs  in  assignats  were 

aorted  to  the  scheme  which  is  generaUy  resorted  to  mider 
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Hke  circumstances— it  went  into  bankruptcy.  It  agreed  to 
pay  three  and  a  third  cents  on  the  dollar  in  new  promises  to 
pay.  It  funded  the  assignata  in  mandats  in  the  proportion 
of  30  francs  in  assignats  to  1  in  the  mandats.  Hiese  man- 
data  soon  declined,  so  that  1,000  of  them  would  only  purchase 
1  franc  in  silver.  At  that  rate  the  original  issue  was  worth 
in  the  proportion  of  30,000  to  1  in  silver.  Speedily  the  whole 
mass  was  repudiated,  and  the  entire  issue  of  45  milliards  of 
francs  became  a  total  loss.  The  testimony  of  history  is,  that 
the  Bastille,  the  guillotine,  and  the  wars  that  France  engaged 
in  during  that  period,  all  combined,  did  not  inflict  the  evil 
upon  France  that  was  inflicted  by  the  issue  of  the  assignats. 
The  Assembly  now  passed  an  edict  permitting  the  circulation 
of  any  kind  of  money.  Frenchmen  were  anxious  to  see  real 
money  once  more,  and  goods  were  sold  at  an  enormous 
sacrifice  in  order  to  obtain  money  that  had  an  actual  value. 
Hoards  of  gold  and  silver  were  now  brought  out  of  their 
hiding-places,  goods  were  cheap;  exchange  turned  in  favour 
of  the  country,  prosperity  returned,  and,  during  all  the  wars 
of  Napoleon,  France  carried  on  her  vast  military  operations 
upon  a  specie  basis. 

I  might  cite  the  case  of  the  Confederate  states  of  America, 
where  m  three  short  years  the  currency  went  down  until  it 
required  $300  in  currency  to  purchase  $1  in  silver,  and  then 
it  became  utterly  worthless.  In  Italy,  the  forced  circulation 
of  paper  money  is  but  of  recent  date,  but  it  is  ahready  heavily 
depreciated  and  the  country  is  in  a  state  of  financial  confusion. 
The  same  state  of  things  exists  in  Spain,  in  consequence  of  a 
depreciated  and  irredeemable  paper  currency.  The  same 
state  of  things  exists  in  Turkey,  where  the  currency  is  in  a 
perfect  medley  of  debased  coins  and  worthless  paper.  Tur- 
key is  now  attempting  to  return  to  a  specie  basis;  having  tried 
an  irredeemable  currency  and  foimd  it  disastrous.  The 
South  American  states  are  almost  all  labouring  under  the 
same  difficulties  to-day.  The  rate  of  discount  has  reached, 
in  those  states,  as  high  as  $400  in  currency  for  $1  in  silver. 
The  little  negro  state  of  Hayti,  even,  has  found  the  honour- 
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able  gentleman's  panacea,  and  it  requires  1500  there  to  buy 
your  breakfast. 

So  much  for  the  testimony  of  history.  These  instances 
might  be  multiplied  but  those  I  have  cited  are  sufficient  to 
cause  us  to  pause  before  adopting  a  principle  which  has 
been  so  uniformly  disastrous  in  its  results  in  all  countries 
where  it  has  been  tried,  and  that  during  many  centuries. 

There  have  been  only  two  instances  in  all  human  history 
where  the  result  of  an  irredeemable  money  issue  has  not 
been  ruinous,  and  in  each  of  these  casep  the  government 
solemnly  declared  that  its  paper  money  emissions  though 
nominaUy  irredeemable,  were  to  be  paid  in  gold,  and  that 
ruin  did  not  result  was  due  to  the  fact  that  the  people  had 
laith  in  the  promise  of  the  government  being  redeemed. 

The  honourable  gentleman  (Mr.  Wallace)  has  at  some  length 
given  us  his  definition  of  money.    "Money,"    he  told  us, 
"yraa  a  creation  of  the  government."    Well,  sir,  is  it  true 
that  governments  can  create  money?    If  it  is  true  that  govern- 
ments can  give  value  to  that  which  is  worthless,  then  the 
honourable  gentleman  can,  perhaps,  make  out  his  case.    But 
I  dmy  that  the  government  can  create  money  or  that  it  can 
create  anything  that  man  will  accept  as  value.    What  is 
mongr?    It  must  have  one  requisite  to  commence  with,  and 
that  e  value.    Money  is  an  invention  some  4,000  years  old. 
Man  has  tried  various  expedients.    Before  arriving  at  that 
stage  of  advancement  where  he  could  make  use  of  money  he 
resorted  to  barter.    After  trying  barter  he  advanced  a  stage 
and  uftd  as  money  various  articles  possessing  value.    The 
African!  use  cowrie-shells,  copper,  wire,  etc.,  the  Indians 
wampun  belts.    Man  finally  reached  that  point  where  a 
wise  and  judicious  selection  of  the  article  that  was  to  pass 
as  monej  was  made,  and  for  wise  reasons  the  precious  metals 
were  seletted  as  that  aritcle.    Now,  we  need  to  bear  in  mind 
that  thei«  is  a  vast  difference  between  specific  purchasing 
power,  and  general  purchasing  power.    Any  article  that  has 
value  has  i  specific  purchaaing  power.    If  its  owner  can  find 
a  person  ^Oio  wants  it  and  has  some  other  article  that  he 
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wants,  an  exchange  can  be  made,  and  ea«h  of  the  articles 
in  that  case  possesses  a  specific  purchasing  power.  Neither 
of  them,  howevti',  can  be  used  as  a  piu*chasing  agent  except 
upon  the  principle  of  barter,  neither  of  them  has  a  general 
purchasing  power.  Money  possesses  a  general  purchaedng 
power.  Everything  that  possesses  value  is  convertible  into 
money,  and  money  in  turn  can  be  converted  into  anything 
that  possesses  value. 

The  precious  metals  were  selected  for  this  purpose,  and  I 
wish  to  call  the  attention  of  the  House  to  some  reasons  that 
had  weight  in  leading  to  this  selection.    One  of  the  main 
reasons   undoubtedly   was   their   quantity.    The   quantity 
could  neither  be  increased  nor  diminished  by  an  act  of  govern* 
ment.    The  quantity  was  sufficient  for  all  purposes  of  com- 
merce and  could  only  be  slightly  and  gradually  increased. 
There  have  been  only  two  considerable  changes  in  the  vahe 
of  precious  metals  during  the  period  of  which  we  know  aiy- 
thing  about  their  production.    The  one  was  in  the  sixteeith 
century,  when  the  value  of  silver  was  affected  by  the  produc- 
tion of  the  mines  In  Mexico  and  Peru.    The  second  was  in 
the  nineteenth  century  when  the  value  of  gold  was  affected 
by  the  discoveries  of  that  precious  metal  in  California  and 
Australia.    The  precious  metals  were  chosen  for  monef  be- 
cause they  are  universally  valued.    It  requires  no  edict  of 
a  government  to  give  to  gold  and  silver  a  value.    Gold  equal- 
izes values  all  over  the  world.    It  also  possesses  a  imiformity 
of  quality.    Gold  mined  to-day  is  of  exactly  the  same  quality 
as  gold  mined  long  ago.    Silver  mined  in  Nevada  ptssesses 
exactly  the  same  quality  as  silver  mined  in  Siberia.    Of  what- 
ever age,  and  wherever  produced  the  quality  of  gold  and  sil- 
ver is  identically  the  same.    Another  quality  the  precious 
metals  possess  is  that  they  are  convenient  and  portable. 
Another  quality  is  that  they  can  be  divided  and  subdivi- 
ded.   No  matter  how  small  the  piece,  its  value  is  axactly  in 
proportion  to  its  weight.    Another  quality  is  that  it  is  prac- 
tically indestructible — a  coin  ir  constant  use  wili  last,  it  is 
said,  2,400  years. 
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The  honourable  gentleman  stated  that  it  was  the  govern- 
ment stamp  that  gave  value  to  this  money.    That  is  a  pre- 
posterous assertion.    It  is  the  government  stamp  that  gives 
evidence  as  to  its  value.    A  thousand  sovereigns  in  a  mass  or 
a  thousand  eagles  m  a  mass,  are  worth  just  as  much  as  they 
were  worth  when  in  coins.    The  government  of  Great  Britain 
charges  thirty-two  one  thousandths  of  one  per  cent    for 
coinage,  whUe  the  United  States  coins  free.    The  bullion  of 
the  Umted  States  is  worth  exactly  as  much  when  not  coined 
as  wh«i  m  coin.    The  statement  of  the  honourable  gentle- 
man, that  the  coin  depends  for  its  value  on  the  stamp  of  the 
government,  is  on  a  par  with  the  other  absurdities  to  which 
he  has  given  utterance  in  this  House.    The  stamp  of  the 
government  is  merely  an  evidence  of  its  value.    It  is  simply 
for  the  sake  of  convenience  that  governments  have  been 
deputed  to  fulfil  this  duty  of  stamping  on  coins  their  weight 
and  value.    How  long  have  these  metals  been  used  as  money? 
Is  It  an  invention  of  to^iay,  or  does  it  date  back  to  the  period 
of  the  French  Revolution?  or  to  the  days  of  the  continental 
states  of  America?  or  to  the  days  when  the  Chinese  had  fiat 
money  consisting  of  mulberry  bark?     No;  from  the  earliest 
records  of  history  the  precious  metals  have  fulfilled  the  func- 
tions they  fulfil  to-day.    The  experience  of  forty  centuries 
M  certamly  worthy  of  consideration.     If  mankind  has  ad- 
hered regularly  to  one  system,  it  certainly  is  a  pretty  con- 
clusive argument   that    there   must   be   some  good  reason 
for  adherence  to  that  system. 

A  good  deal  has  been  said  by  the  honourable  gentleman 
about  standards  of  value,  measures  of  value,  mediums  of 
exchange,  and  so  forth,  and  I  wish  to  draw  the  attention  of 
the  House  to  the  distinction  that  should  be  drawn  between 
a  standard  of  value  and  medium  of  exchange.  A  check  drawn 
by  any  honourable  member  of  this  House  for  $1,000,  provided 
there  IS  confidence  that  the  man  has  that  amount  of  money 
m  the  bank,  and  confidence  that  the  bank  is  able  to  pay  that 
wnount,  IS  a  good  acceptable  medium  of  exchange  for  $1,000 
Not  that  that  is  its  intrinsic  value,  but  it  represents  that 
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vahie  somewhere.  A  measure  of  value  or  a  standard  of 
value  is  something  different.  A  cheque  is  not  a  standard  of 
value;  neither  is  a  bank-note,  nor  a  government  bond  a 
standard  of  value;  but  all  of  these  represent  value  which  the 
public  faith  believes  is  lodged  somewhere.  A  standard  of 
value  is  something  that  possesses  vahie.  Gold  and  silver 
have  been  chosen  by  civili/ed  nations,  and  barbarous  nations 
as  well,  to  discharge  for  4,001  years  the  functions  of  a  stan- 
dard of  value;  and  a  bank-note  or  bill  of  exchange  merely 
represents  that  the  maker  of  that  bank-note  or  bill  of  ex- 
dumge  owns  so  much  of  that  standard  of  value,  which  is 
payable  on  his  demand. 

In  the  course  of  this  discussion  much  has  been  said  about 
irredeemable  money,  and  I  wish  at  this  point  to  define 
briefly  what  irredeemable  money  is.  IrredeemaUe  money 
is  a  currency  which  promMes,  to  pay  something  in  the  future. 
The  promise  usually  made  is  to  pay  in  gold.  The  degree  of 
discredit  that  attaches  to  irredeemable  money  is  governed 
by  its  volume  and  the  degree  of  faith  entertfdned  as  to  its 
ultimate  redemption;  and  the  pomt  of  utter  wcniMessnesB 
is  reached  when  faith  in  the  ability  to  pay  is  finally  lost. 
The  scheme  we  are  dealing  with  to-night,  as  propoimded  by 
the  honourable  member  for  South  Norfolk  (Mr.  Wallace),  is 
not  a  scheme  of  irredeemable  money,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  it 
is  a  scl^me  even  worse  than  this.  The  currency  advocated 
by  the  honourable  member  is  a  currency  that  cixnmences 
where  an  irredeemable  currency  ends.  An  irredeemable  cur- 
rency ends  at  utter  worthlessness,  and  that  is  the  point  wh«« 
fiat  money  begins.  The  honourable  gentleman  in  his  speech 
says  that  money  that  has  an  intrinsic  value  is  not  fit  to  be 
money.  Well,  be  certainly  advocates  the  adc^tion  of  a 
currency  that  has  no  intrinsic  value.  He  advocates  the 
adoption  of  a  currency  that  promises  to  pay  nothing.  It  is 
a  currency  that  never  will  be  discredited,  because  no  promise 
is  given.  It  will  not  read  "The  Dominion  of  Canada  pro- 
mises to  pay  one  dollar."  It  will  read,  "This  is  a  dollar." 
We  will  suppose  that  the  manager  of  the  Grand  Trunk  road 
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or  the  manager  of  the  Great  Western  Railway  should  issue 
what  mif^t  be  termed  locomotive  paper  affirming  that 
"This  is  a  locomotive,"  it  wovild  be  absurd.  If  it  announced 
that  they  would  furnish  a  locomotive  on  demand,  we  mig^t 
considMr  it.  Some  follower  of  my  honourable  friend  mi^t 
go  into  the  live-stock  business,  and  he  might  issue  a  piece 
of  Tpaper  affirming,  "This  is  a  jack-ass."  It  would  move 
dearly  express  the  character  of  the  issuer  than  the  character 
oi  the  paper.  My  honourable  friend  tells  us  that  one  ad- 
vantage this  money  will  possess  is  that  it  will  be  non-export- 
able, that  you  cannot  take  it  out  of  the  coimtry,  and  that 
the  coimtry  cannot  be  made  poorer  by  the  exportation  of 
this  mcmey.  There  are  various  other  articles  that  are  non- 
exportable.  Bad  bacon,  musty  wheat,  rotten  eggs,  and  al- 
most everything  you  can  mention  that  is  worthless,  is  non- 
exportable,'  and  it  is  for  the  same  reason  that  the  currency 
that  the  honourable  gentleman  proposes  to  issue  will  be  non- 
exportable.  He  also  says  it  will  help  to  maintain  the  insti- 
tutions of  the  country,  and  check  emigration,  the  reason 
probably  being  because  the  people  will  be  so  poor  that  they 
cannot  get  out  of  the  country.  I  do  not  deny  that  a 
government  can  give  to  its  currency  a  buying  power,  and 
whatever  device  man  may  adopt,  gold  will  in  all  eases,  mea- 
sure the  value  of  his  device. 

The  advocacy  of  this  scheme  is  either  stupid  or  it  is  im- 
moral. There  may  be  debtors  in  the  community  idio  desire 
in  Ais  way  to  d^raud  their  creditors.  Should  this  system 
ever  obtua  in  tJhja  country,  we  would  see  the  old  system  of 
barter  introduced  again.  Such  was  the  case  in  tiie  Confed- 
erate state*  of  America.  It  was  no  unusual  thing  for  p«m>ns 
to  stifMlate  that  their  services  should  be  paid  for  in  produce. 
The  sune  would  undoubtedly  be  the  case  here  in  the  event  of 
the  adopticm  oi  Hm  system  of  currency.  The  honourable 
gentleman  did  not  raise  the  claim  to-day,  but  he  did  (m  a 
former  occamon,  that  this  scheme  would  make  the  rates  of 
interest  low.  Exactly  the  reverse,  however,  would  be  the 
case.     InvariaUy,  undo*  the  operation  of  a  scheme  of  ir- 
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redeemable  money,  interest  becomes  exorbitant.  The  reason  of 
this  is  not  far  to  seek.  )^ith  a  fluctuating  currency  not  only 
the  usual  rate  of  interest  is  charged,  but  a  further  rate  isadded, 
sufficient  to  cover  the  probable  depreciation  in  the  currency 
during  the  period  of  the  loan.  This  was  the  case  in  the  United 
States  during  the  greenback  era.  To  my  own  personal 
knowledge,  the  best  names  could  seldom  obtain  bank  discounts 
in  the  interior  at  less  than  thirteen  per  cent,  per  annum. 
Since  r^mption,  however,  money  is  easily  obtained  at  from 
six  to  eight  per  cent,  per  annum.  During  the  days  of  wild- 
cat banking  in  the  western  states,  forty  per  cent,  was  no 
unusual  rate  of  interest,  and  cases  are  known  where  ten  per 
cent,  per  month  was  paid.  Such  a  ciurency  constantly 
depreciates,  and  when  the  lender  parts  with  it  he  naturally 
demands  a  rate  of  interest  that  will  give  a  reasonable  re- 
turn for  its  use,  and  leave  an  amjAe  margin  to  cover  its 
depreciation  when  he  shall  receive  it  again. 

There  is  an  opinion  that  in  this  country,  and  in  various 
other  countries,  the  amount  of  circulating  medium  is  insuf- 
ficent  for  the  wants  of  the  people.    It  is  undoubtedly  true 
that  in  France,  and  in  some  of  the  continental  states  of  Europe 
the  amount  of  currency  in  circualtion  is  larger  per  capita 
than  in  England,  or  the  United  States,  or  in  Canada.    The 
mode  of  business  is  different  in  some  countries  from  others. 
In  the  United  States,  in  Canada,  in  Great  Britain,  people 
deposit  money  in  savings  banks  and  other  institutions;  and 
their  payments  are  usually  made  by  cheque,  which  is  an 
evidence  of  the  possesaon  of  money.    In  New  York,  in 
London,  in  Chicago,  not  five  per  cent,  of  the  daily  transac- 
tilns  are  performed  with  currency.    A  man  draws  his  cheque, 
passes  it  over  to  another  who  endorses  it  and  passes  it  over 
to  the  bank;  that  cheque  performs  a  dozen  payments  per- 
haps, and  finally  goes  to  the  bank.    In  France  business  is 
done  in  another  way;  they  use  currency  in  transactions  to 
a  great  extent;  they  do  not  deposit  in  savings  banks  to  the 
same  extent.    Almost  every  peasant  or  farmer  has  a  small 
hoard  of  money  laid  away,  and  business  is  done  largely  by 
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actual  payment  of  specie  or  currency.    For  this  nawn  a 
torgCT  amoirnt  of  currency  is  required  than  in  England  or 
the  Uiuted  States,  where  they  depend  more  upon  the  opera- 
tions of  those  great  facUities  of  exchange,  banks,  and  the  bank 
clearing-house.    The  honourable  genUeman  need  not  bor- 
row any  trouble  about  not  having  a  sufficient  amount  of 
currency  m  the  banks.    The  banks  of  Canada  are,  in  fact, 
unable  to  obtam  circulation  for  their  money.    A  man  who 
wwhes  to  draw  money  must  have  security  of  personal  charac- 
ter and  credit  to  place  in  the  hands  of  the  bank,  and  then  he 
can  have  it  without  any  difficulty. 

Now  I  propose  to  refer  to  one  practical  lesson  worked  out 
before  our  eyes  in  our  own  generation:  the  greenback  period 
m  the  Umted  States,  commencing  in  1862,  and  ending  as 
recently  as  January  1,  1879.    The  experience  of  that  country 
will  afford  us  many  useful  lessons,  although  there  is  a  very 
grwt  difference  between  the  principles  adopted  by  them 
and  the  principles  my  honourable  friend  intends  to  adopt' 
That  country  issued  a  currency  repayable  in  gold,  which  it 
was  believed  would  be  payable  in  gold,  a  currency  which  has 
been  paid  m  gold.    But  here  we  are  to  have  a  currency 
which  wiU  never  be  paid  in  gold,  a  currency  which  wUl  be 
worthless  from  the  commencement.    The  effect  under  even 
these  mitigating  circumstances,  the  effect  even  where  the 
currency  was  one  not  immediately  payable  in  gold,  although 
ultimately  so  payable,   was  expansion,   resulting— as  will 
always  be  the  case  on  the  adoption  of  such  a  currency  system 
-most  disastrously  to  the  creditor  class.    Who  are  they? 
TTiey  are  aU  to  whom  debts  are  due;  all  who  have  more 
debts  due  to  them  than  they  owe.    It  includes  nine-tenths 
of  the  workingmen  of  the  country.    It  includes  in  the  United 
States  8,000,000  labourers  earning  annually  $2,500,000000 
It  would  include  in  this  Dominion  some  600,000  labourers 
earmng  annuaUy  some  $200,000,000.    To  this  army  of  credi- 
tors in  the  Umted  States,  an  average  of  $100,000,000  is  at  all 
times  due.    It  includes  700,000  policy-holders  in  life  insur- 
ance companies.    It  includes  an  army  of  2,400,000  depositors 
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in  the  banka  of  the  United  States,  against  about  200,000 
debtors  who  borrow  money  from  the  banlu.  Thus  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  benefits  of  inflation  were  reaped  by  a  few 
at  the  expense  of  the  vast  majority  of  the  people  of  the 
country. 

What  was  the  effect  in  that  country  upon  all  those  having 
fixed  incomes?  Money  was  lowered  in  value;  persons  with 
fixed  incomes,  persons  with  salaries,  were  sorely  pinched, 
and  had  great  difficulty  in  obtaining  the  necessaries  of  life 
under  the  expanmon,  and  with  the  depreciation  in  the  value 
of  money  and  the  advance  of  prices  tliat  resulted.  Another 
marked  influence  was  exercised  in  the  United  States  on  the 
labouring  class,  in  addition  to  that  exercised  upon  them  as 
creditors.  While  their  wages  advanced  slowly,  the  prices  of 
the  necessaries  of  life  advanced  rapidly.  By  reliable  tables 
it  has  been  shown  that  the  neqessaries  of  Ufe  advanced  in 
price  one  hundred  per  cent,  while  wages  only  increased 
fifty  to  sixty-two  per  cent.  The  consequence  was,  that  as 
the  system  proceeded  the  difficulties  of  the  working-class 
relatively  became  worse  and  worse,  and  when  the  tide  turned, 
when  the  United  States  had  determined  to  return  to  a  specie 
currency,  the  price  of  gold  fell.  Then  the  wages  of  the 
labourer  quickly  descended  to  the  level  they  had  originally 
held,  while  the  necessaries  of  life,  on  the  other  hand,  followed 
the  decline  by  slow  degrees;  so  that  the  labouring  people 
were,  therefore,  again  the  great  sufferers.  They  were  ground 
between  the  upper  and  nether  millstones,  first  by  the  rapid 
advance  in  the  price  of  food  and  necessaries,  compared  with 
the  advance  in  the  price  of  wages;  and  second  by  the  rapid 
decline  in  the  price  of  wages,  compared  with  the  decline  in 
Uie  price  of  food  and  necessaries.  While  the  depreciation 
was  in  prepress,  business  confidence  was,  in  a  great  measure, 
destroyed;  foresight  as  to  the  future  beeame  impossible; 
business  became  literally  gambling;  no  man,  no  matter  how 
astute,  could  foresee  the  fluctuations  of  the  gold  which  actually 
governed  all  values.  The  goods  of  the  importer  were  to  be 
pud  for  in  gold;  his  sales  were  in  currency.  No  human  fore- 
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Bight  could  tell  him  what  margin  should  be  charged  to  cover 
advance  in  premium  between  date  of  purchase  and  date  of 
realiiation  upon  sales;  and  business,  from  the  force  of  cir- 
cumstances, became  gambling. 

Another  feature,  and  a  most  remarkable  feature  in  con- 
nection  with  this  state  of   things,  was   that  the  exact 
amount  of  money  in  circulation  was  known.     There  was 
no  law  of  fluency  in  operation;  gold  could  not  be  used  as 
money,  and  would  not  flow  m  from  other  lands—it  was 
an  article  of  commerce.    The  result  was  that  great  operators 
were  enabled  to  get  possession  of  great  sums  of  currency, 
and  create  artificial  stringency.    It  was  repeatedly  done. 
TTiese  men  temporarily  locked  up  large  sums  of  money  to 
create  stringency  and  panic.    The  market  for  stocks  and 
produce  was  completely  controlled  by  them.    Black  Fridays 
and  spasmodic  fluctuations  were  the  result,  and  these  large 
operators  swallowed  up  the  small  operatore  by  scores.    Such 
fortunes  as  those  amassed  by  VanderbUt,  Scott,  Stewart 
and  Gould,  were  built  up  by  these  means.    These  gamUera 
made  the  nation's  necessities,  its  hopes,  its  very  despair, 
counters  in  their  game.    Another  result  waa  wild  specula^ 
tion;  extensive  production  of  things  for  which  there  was  no 
demand;  wasteful  extravagance;  a  shoddy  aristocrary;  a 
morbid  desire  to  become  rich  without  labour.    The  creations 
of  great  fortunes  by  this  system  and  the  robbery  of  the  public 
and  the  nation  by  bold  stock-gamblers,  led  to  the  raising 
of  a  popular  cry  against  privileged  classes  and  the  bond- 
holders.   The  people  instinctively  felt  that  they  had  been 
robbed,  and  the  greenback  or  fiat  money  heresy  would  never 
have  received  the  support  it  did  but  that  a  portion  of  the 
people  thought  of  paying  a  debt  which  had  cost  the  holdere 
so  little  by  resorting  to  a  fraud,  infinitely  greater  than  the 
frauds  of  the  war  period,  and  by  cancelling  bonds  with 
WMlhless  currency. 

I  dewre,  sir,  to  examine  for  a  moment  the  effect  of  this 
system  upon  debt  and  taxation,  and  to  direct  attention, 
first,  to  the  manner  in  which  loans  were  made  in  the  United 
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Stat«t.  TVy  required  means  to  carry  (m  their  war  opeimUons; 
the  oountry  was  a  borrower.  Secretary  Chase  unwisely  de- 
termined to  maintain  the  price  of  American  b(mds  nominaUy 
at  par  by  depreciating  the  currency  that  was  received  for 
them.  Had  he  borrowed  gold,  jdadng  his  bonds  upon 
the  market  at  such  discount  as  was  necessary  to  float  them, 
he  would  in  the  end  have  been  infinitely  better  df.  A  bond 
of  $100  at  one  time  cost  but  $40  in  gdd,  and  the  great  bulk 
of  the  debt  was  contracted  when  tlOO  in  currency  was  worth 
less  than  t60  in  gold.  The  government  is  paying  these  bonds 
at  par  in  gdd.  The  investors  receive,  in  many  instances,  160 
per  cent,  in  gold  more  than  they  invested  in  gold.  This 
borrowing  at  par,  in  a  currency  which  was  to  be  repaid, 
principal  and  interest  in  gold,  added  enormously  to  the  debt 
of  the  United  States.  BaA  the  secretary  borrowed  only  in 
the  equivalent  of  gold,  and  plated  his  bonds  in  the  American 
marlcets  at  such  price  as  they  would  command,  the  debt  would 
have  been  S000,000,000  or  $1,000,000,000  less  than  it  was, 
and  to-day  the  United  States,  with  the  taxation  it  has  paid, 
would  have  been  entirely  out  of  debt.  The  United  States  has 
had  an  ample  experience  in  irredeemable  money.  Ihe  mo- 
ment Richmond  fell  the  agitation  commenced  for  a  resump- 
tion of  specie  payment;  and  on  the  first  of  January  last  year, 
they  retiuned  to  a  specie  currency. 

And  what  has  been  the  result?  Men  who  held  the  views 
of  my  honourable  friend  from  South  Norfolk,  believed  that 
resumption  would  prove  disastrous  to  the  United  States. 
Were  these  prophecies  fulfilled?  Was  the  United  States 
injuriously  affected?  No,  it  was  not.  On  the  contrary 
the  great  majority  of  the  people  of  the  United  Ptates  had  been 
waiting  for  many  years  for  that  juncture  to  JoXiVe.  Capital 
had  been  waiting  for  the  time  when  there  would  be  some 
assurance  that  the  gambling  era  had  ceased;  and  when  that 
assurance  came,  when  resumption  was  made  certain,  the 
wished-for  revival  came.  And  was  that  revive!  spasmodic 
or  temporary?  No,  on  the  contrary,  after  a  lapse  of  nearly 
eighteen  months  since  the  resimiption  of  specie  payment  in 
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^^f^'  ®*'^'  ^  "^^  '"•y  ^  conaidered  »  per- 
n»nMit  thing.    TUt  country  has  entered  upon  a  career  of 
proepenty  which  wUl  eclipse  any  previous  period  of  her  hie- 
?^if*!?t^  ^^  "**  hesitation  in  saying-and  it  cannot  be 
doubted  by  any  reasonable  man-that  this  revival  of  business 
Md  this  great  prosperity  is  due  whoUy  to  the  resumption  of 
speae  payment  in  that  country.     Is  the  United  States 
hkely  to  go  back  to  the  greenback  system  after  having  so 
many  yean    experience  of  it  and  having  abandoned  it? 
Is  It  likdy  to  go  back  to  irredeemable  currency?    What 
18  the  status  of  the  greenback  party  of  the  United  Stetes? 
nm  IS  at  this  moment  enough  lunatic  asylum  capacity  in 
that  country  to  hold  the  whole  of  them.  ^ 

Our  industries  and  our  commerce  need  rest  and  certainty. 
Capital,  to  my  certain  knowledge,  has  already  abandonee!  Can- 
ada and  sou^t  mvestments  elsewhere,  owing  to  the  uncertainty 
surrounding  the  money  question.    It  is  high  time  the  govern- 
ment ceased  to  coquet  with  this  question;  it  is  high  time  the 
honourable  the  Minister  of  Finance  (Sir  S.  L.  Tilley)  should 
pve  an  authoritative  expression  of  opinion  on  the  views  advan- 
ced by  those  who  favour  a  fiat  currency.    A  prudent  fanner 
wiU  nothireaman  who  has  burned  the  bams  of  aU  those  who 
have  ever  employed  him;  and  a  prudent  nation  wUl  not  adopt 
ajytem  fraught  with  such  ruinous  consequences  as  is  this 
irredeemable  currency  system.    The  experience  of  history, 
the  dictates  of  reason,  the  declarations  of  the  wise  and  great 
forbid  us  to  believe  that  a  fiat  money  is  better  than  a  currency 
based  upon  specie.    I  am  firmly  impressed  with  the  belief 
amved  at,  after  a  careful  study  of  paper  currency  experi- 
ments, after  careful  consideration  of  the  laws  governing 
money  questions,  after  a  practical  knowledge  of  the  businen 
ffltpenenoe  of  the  United  States  during  the  period  of  suspen- 
«on  m  tiie  country  since  1862,  that  a  credit  currency  is  a 
device  which  never  fails  to  be  calamitous  in  its  consequences, 
and  rarely  fails  to  entaU  ruin.    I  cannot  condemn  too  strongly 
the  insane  recklessness  or  the  inexcusable  ignorance  of  the 
Utopian  dreamers  and  designing  knaves  who  advocate  a 
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measure  which  would  bring  upon  us  calamity  and  distress. 
I  would  my  words  could  reach  every  farmer,  every  artisan, 
every  labourer,  every  man  who  earns  his  living  by  toil  in 
shop  or  field;  for  their  interests  are  dependent  on  an  estab- 
lished credit,  a  stable  currency,  and  steady  means  of  pay- 
ment. Honest  labour  has  nothing  to  gain  from  shifting 
values,  fluctuating  prices,  or  impending  collapse.  Specie 
has  a  \miform  and  intrinsic  value  the  world  over.  It  is  the 
bed-rock  as  a  standard,  sure  and  steadfast.  Rag-money  is 
a  .delusion,  and  bitter  wiiil  be  our  experience,  terrible  the  les- 
i^o-^  by  which  adversity  will  teach  us  our  folly,  if  we  insist 
<it.  a  learning  in  the  school  of  fools,  and  refuse  to  be  taught 
by  the  experience  of  others.  I  hope  that  the  crude  theories 
advanced  by  this  class  of  financiers  and  political  economists, 
so  often  exploded  in  practice,  and  so  often  shown  in  theory  to 
be  utterly  without  foundation*,  may  never  be  adopted  or 
tried  in  this  country. 
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In  the  session  of  1903 1  introduced  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Dominion  Elections  Act  so  as  to  put  down 
bribery  and  corraption  in  elections.  The  nature  of 
that  bill  and  its  history  are  given  more  fully  in  a 
note  at  the  conclusion  of  this  chapter.  In  moving 
the  second  reading  of  the  bill,  on  April  2,  1903,  I 
made  the  following  speech,  as  reported  in  Hansard. 

House  of  Commons,  April  2,  1903. 
BIb.  Charlton— Mr.  Speaker:  In  moving  the  second  read- 
ing of  this  bill,  I  may  perhaps  be  permitted  to  make  a 
few  observations  bearing  upon  what  I  conceive  to  be  the 
necessity  for  some  enlarged  scope  of  the  Elections  Act  as 
regards  offences,  and  increased  stringency  as  regards  pmiish- 
ments.  The  purity  of  the  electorate  Ues  at  the  very  founda- 
tion of  free  institutions.  A  pure,  patriotic  electorate  will 
ensure  to  a  country  the  contmuance  of  free  institutions  and 
good  government.    A  celebrated  American  poet  has  said 

"  The  crowning  fact, 
The  kingliett  act 
Of  freedom  ia  the  freeman's  vote." 

He  does  not  refer  to  the  vote  of  the  man  who  keeps  that 
article  for  sale;  he  does  not  refer  to  the  venal  vote,  the  pur- 
chasable vote;  but  he  refers  to  the  vote  of  the  man  who 
esteems  his  franchise  a  priceless  heritage,  and  will  exercise 
It  accordmg  to  his  convictions  and  beliefs  relating  to  public 
policy  and  the  conduct  of  public  affairs. 

The  necessity  for  the  maintenance  of  this  condition  of 
things  is  one  the  unportance  of  which  we  cannot   ovei^ 
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estimate.  In  this  country  there  are  being  laid  the  foundations 
of  a  nation — a  nation  which  may  hope  to  attain  great  prom- 
inence in  the  affairs  of  the  world,  a  nation  which  may  hope 
to  have  an  enormous  population,  great  wealth,  and  a  first- 
class  influence  among  the  nations  of  the  world.  But  our 
hopes  as  to  the  future  can  hardly  be  realized  if  we  permit 
the  virus  of  corruption  to  infect  the  blood  of  the  public.  If 
we  permit  this,  we  shall  simply  have  entailed  upon  us  the 
consequences  that  have  invariably  followed  political  corrup- 
tion and  the  debasing  of  the  electorate. 

The  expression  is  frequently  used:  "We  are  devoted  to 
measures,  not  men."  But  measures  cannot  be  carried  into 
operation  without  men.  We  must  have  men  who  are  the 
incarnation  of  good  measures  in  order  to  carry  these  meas- 
sures  into  effect;  and  we  can  hardly  have  that  class  of  men 
where  the  vote  of  the  coimtry  is  piu-chasable.  If  an  elec- 
torate is  for  sale,  if  it  is  a  question  of  the  amount  of  money 
expended  as  to  who  shall  be  elected  as  its  representative, 
then  the  very  foxmdations  of  our  institutions  are  swept  away. 
The  man  who  so  far  forgets  his  duty  as  a  citizen  as  to  pur- 
chase his  election  by  expenditure  of  money,  is  a  man  who 
is  likely  to  take  measures  to  recoup  himself  for  the  expense 
which  he  has  incurred;  and  the  electorate  which  has 
chosen  such  a  man  as  its  representative  has  no  right  to 
expect  any  other  line  of  conduct. 

Our  future  depends,  I  have  said,  on  the  purity  of  the 
electorate;  and  if  the  system  of  corrupting  the  electorate 
cannot  be  stamped  out,  of  course  the  evil  will  grow  rapidly 
in  magnitude.  If  the  lavish  expenditure  of  money  is  to  be 
a  necessary  feature  of  running  an  electoral  contest,  then  it 
becomes  a  matter  of  primary  importance  to  political  parties 
to  provide  funds  for  election  purposes,  and  there  is  an 
inevitable  tendency  to  corrupt  practices  on  the  part  of  the 
government  in  power.  We  had  an  instance  of  this  in  1872, 
when  the  government  in  power  felt  the  necessity  of  securing 
a  large  sum  of  money  for  the  approaching  election  contests 
of  that  year;  and  the  method  adopted  by  that  government, 
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the  sale  of  a  great  public  charter,  was  one  of  a  most  demoral- 
izing character,  which  remains  and  must  remain  a  blot  on 
the  history  of  this  country.  The  influences  which  led  to  that 
violation  of  the  proper  rules  of  public  conduct  will  be  at  work 
now  and  at  all  times  in  the  future,  if  we  have  a  purchasable 
electorate  and  are  imable  to  stamp  out  this  evil;  and  these 
influences  will  naturally  lead  to  actions  on  the  part  of  gov- 
ernments that  cannot  be  condoned  or  excused— the  scaling 
of  subsidies,  rake-offs,  methods  which  politicians  do  not  need 
to  be  instructed  in  or  to  have  alluded  to;  there  will  be  a 
powerful  incentive  that  will  lead  governments  to  resort  to 
these  nieans  to  obtain  money.  In  order  to  secure  purity 
of  administration,  we  must  have  purity  in  the  electorate; 
and  in  order  to  have  purity  in  the  electorate,  we  must  adopt 
means  to  stamp  out  absolutely  the  influences  and  the  evils 
that  are  growing  m  magnitude  in  this  country,  day  by  day. 

As  to  the  extent  of  electoral  corruption,  I  do  not  know  how 
great  it  may  be.  As  to  whether  it  is  a  crime  to  increase 
this  extent  of  electoral  corruption,  I  have  no  doubt  whatever. 
It  is  a  crime  of  the  first  magnitude,  and  a  crime  that  we  ought 
to  adopt  methods,  so  far  as  we  possibly  can,  with  which  to 
stamp  it  out.  As  to  the  extent  of  electoral  corruption,  I 
say  I  do  not  know  how  great  it  may  be.  I  suppose  I  need  not 
attempt  to  instruct  any  member  of  this  House  with  regard  to 
that  matter.  I  dare  say  we  are  all  well  aware  that  it  is  an 
evil  of  considerable  extent,  if  not  of  great  extent,  in  this 
Dominion.  I  presume  we  are  all  aware  that  very  many 
ridings  are  mfluenced  in  the  elections  by  the  corrupt  expen- 
diture of  money,  that  there  are  ridings  where  the  result  of 
the  election  is  merely  a  matter  of  how  much  money  is  spent, 
and  which  party  will  spend  the  most.  There  are  ridings 
which  ought  to  be  disfranchised  owing  to  the  thorough, 
absolute  corruption  of  the  electorate. 

As  to  which  of  our  political  parties  is  the  worst,  naturally 
the  Conservatives  will  say  that  the  bulk  of  this  work  is  done 
by  the  other  side,  and  naturally  the  Reformers  will  take  the 
opposite  view;  but  I  think  it  will  be  found  that  one  is  just 
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as  bad  as  the  other.  Each  one  spends  all  the  money  it  can. 
Instead  of  vicing  with  each  other  in  these  corrupt  practices, 
we  had  better  vie  in  the  attempt  to  put  them  down.  If  we 
study  the  question  we  can  find  the  means  to  put  them 
down  and  thus  confer  untold  blessings  upon  the  country. 
At  present  the  candidate;  who  prosecutes  his  canvass  on  pro- 
per lines,  who  avoids  the  improper  expenditure  of  money, 
is,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  heavily  handicapped.  He  is 
clogged  in  the  race,  and  many  a  man  who  would  refrain  from 
this  kind  of  work,  is  compelled  to  do  it  in  order  to  meet 
similar  influences  which  are  working  against  him. 

Elections  can  scnvcely  be  run  under  present  conditions 
without  the  expenditure  of  money.  What  should  be  the 
object  of  our  law  governing  elections?  Its  primary  object 
should  be  to  put  an  end  to  these  practices  by  adopting  mea- 
sures that  cannot  fail  to  do  so.  We  should  not  hesitate  to 
apply  drastic  remedies.  We  should  increase  the  number  of 
offences  and  the  severity  of  sentences  and  punishments,  and 
if  we  do  so  to  a  sufficient  extent  I  believe  we  shall  succeed 
in  stamping  out  the  practices.  I  am  informed  that  m  most 
of  the  states  of  the  American  union  electoral  corruption  has 
been  absolutely  stamped  out.  That  has  been  the  case  in  the 
states  of  New  York  and  Pennsylvania.  Three  weeks  ago 
there  was  a  trial  in  the  city  of  Buffalo  concemmg  the  election 
of  a  sheriff.  The  sheriff  was  charged  with  havmg  promised 
an  ofl5ce  and  some  emoluments  to  a  friend  for  his  assistance 
in  the  election.  He  was  liable,  on  conviction,  to  be  sen- 
tenced to  five  years  In  the  penetentiary,  but  escaped  on  the 
verdict  of  "not  proven."  The  law  of  that  state  is  now  in 
such  shape  that  it  is  perilous  to  indulge  in  any  of  these  illicit 
practices.  The  man  who  pays  a  bribe  puts  himself  at  the 
mercy  of  the  scallawag  who  takes  the  money.  This  is  so 
perilous  that  the  practice  has  ceased.  I  believe  that  we 
can  reach  the  same  result  here. 

Our  present  law  does  not  go  far  enough,  and  I  propose 
some  amendments  which  will  have  the  effect  of  giving  it 
the  requisite  extension.    Perhaps  the  promoters  of  that  law 
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intended  it  to  gc  as  far  as  necessary.  But  it  has  not  put  an 
end  to  corruption.  On  the  contrary,  corruption  is  spread- 
ing rapidly  and  the  influence  of  this  condition  of  things  shows 
Itself  in  other  lines  of  public  life.  The  best  elements  of  the 
country  are  alarmed.  Men  of  all  parties  deplore  this  con- 
dition of  things  and  ask  whether  there  is  not  some  remedy 
tan  we  not  put  an  end  to  this  evil  which  threatens  the  well- 
being  and  stability  of  our  state? 

The  amendment  I  am  about  to  submit  creates  in  the  first 
place  a  few  more  offences.  In  that  resp..ct  the  original  Act 
IS  not  as  comprehensive  as  it  should  be.  It  also  increases 
the  penalties  to  such  an  extent  that  infractions  of  the  law. 
If  the  accu^'d  be  convicted,  involve  not  only  a  loss  of  money, 
but  loss  of  liberty.  These  are  penaltie3  which  will  make 
cnme  odious  and  cause  every  man  to  shrink  from  its  con- 
sequences. 

Without  further  general  remarks  let  me  call  the  attention 
of  the  House  to  the  provisions  of  this  bill.  Section  108 
law  1900,  relating  to  Dominion  elections  gives  a  number  of 
offences  in  detail,  as  set  out  in  subsections  A  to  I  t  propose 
to  add  three  more  subsections,  J,  K  and  L.  Subsection  J 
is  as  follows: 

"(J.)  Every  person  who  by  abduction,  duress  or  any  forcible 
or  fraudulent  device  or  contrivance,  impedes,  prevents  or 
otherwise  mterferes  with  the  free  exercise  of  the  elective 
franchise  by  any  voter,  or  compels,  induces,  or  prevails 
upon  any  voter  to  give  or  refrain  from  giving  his  vote  for  or 
agamst  any  candidate  at  any  election;" 

Subsection  K  is  as  follows: 

"(K.)  Every  person  who,  being  an  employer,  pays  his 
employees  the  wages  or  salary  due,  in  pay  envelopes,  upon 
which  there  is  written  or  printed  any  political  motto,  device 
or  argument  containing  threats,  express  or  implied,  intended 
or  calculated  to  influence  the  political  opinions  or  actions 
Of  such  employees,  or  within  ninety  days  of  a  general  election 
puts  or  otherwise  exhibits  in  the  establishment  or  place 
Where  his  employees  are  engaged  in  labour,  any  handbill  or 
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placard  containing  any  threat,  notice  or  information,  that  if 
any  particular  ticket  or  candidate  is  elected  or  defeated, 
work  in  his  place  or  establishment  will  cease  in  whole  or  in 
part,  his  establishment  will  be  closed  up,  or  the  wages  of  his 
employees  will  be  reduced,  or  other  threats,  express  or  implied, 
intended  or  calculated  to  influence  the  political  opinions  or 
actions  of  his  employees;" 

The  following  is  subsection  L: 

"(1.)  Every  person  who,  being  an  officer  or  employee  of 
Canada  or  of  any  province  thereof,  directly  or  indirectly 
uses  his  authority  or  official  influence  to  compel  or  induce 
any  other  such  officer  or  employee  to  pay  or  promise  to  pay 
any  political  assessment,  or — 

"  (2.)  Being  an  officer  or  employee  of  Canada  or  any  pro- 
vince thereof,  directly  or  indirectly  gives,  pays  or  hands  over 
to  any  oflicer  such  officer  or  employees,  any  money  or  other 
valuable  thing  on  account  of,  or  to  be  applied  to,  the  pro- 
motion of  his  election,  appointment  or  retention  in  office, 
or  makes  any  promise  or  gives  any  subscription  to  such 
officer  or  employee  to  pay  or  contribute  any  money  or  other 
valuable  thing  for  such  purpose  or  object,  or — 

"  (3.)  Prepares  or  makes  out  or  takes  any  part  in  preparing 
or  making  out  any  political  assessment,  subscription  or 
contribution,  or  sends  or  presents  any  political  assessment, 
subscription  or  contribution  to,  or  requests  its  payment  of, 
any  such  officer  or  employee;" 

These  are  the  three  subsections  which  I  propose  to  add  to 
section  108  of  the  law  of  1900,  and  I  propose  to  change  the 
character  of  the  punishment  as  follows: 
"And  every  person  so  offending — " 

that  is,  conmiitting  any  of  the  offences  in  this  alphabetical 
list  from  A  to  L, 

" — is  guilty  of  an  indictable  offence  and  liable  to  imprison- 
ment for  a  term  not  exceeding  two  years,  and  shall  forfeit  a 
sum  not  exceeding  five  hundred  dollars  to  any  person  who 
sues  therefor,  with  costs,  and  shall  be  disfranchised  for  a 
period  of  seven  years,  or,  in  case  the  offence  is  committed  by 
a  corporation,  it  shall  forfeit  its  charter. 
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"Provided  always,  that  the  actual  personal  expenaes  of 
any  candidate,  his  expenses  for  actual  professional  services 
performed,  and  bana  fide  payments  for  the  fair  cost  of  print- 
ing, advertising,  bill  posting  and  rent  of  halls  or  rooms  for 
meetmgs,  shall  be  held  to  be  expenses  lawfully  incurred,  and 
the  payment  thereof  shall  not  be  a  violation  of  this  Act." 

The  foUowmg  section  I  have  copied  from  the  penal  code  of 
the  state  of  New  York,  and  upon  it  I  would  rely  more  than 
upon  any  other  provision  of  the  bill  for  putting  an  end  to 
the  evils  I  am  speakmg  of.  This  would  be  substituted  for 
sections  134,  135  and  136  of  the  present  law.  It  would  be  a 
section  general  in  its  character,  more  comprehensive,  more 
easily  understood,  terser  and  more  epigrammatic.  It  is  to 
be  inserted  after  section  108,  and  would  be  numbered  ^08a: 

"A  person  offending  against  any  provision  of  the  next 
precedmg  section  of  this  Act—" 

—that  is  against  any  of  subsections  A  to  L  of  section  108— 
^'— is  a  competent  witness  against  another  person  so  offend- 
ing and  may  be  compelled  to  attend  and  testify  on  any 
trial,  hearing,  proceeding,  or  investigation  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  any  other  person.  The  testimony  so  given  shaU  not 
be  used  in  any  prosecution  or  proceeding,  civil  or  criminal 
against  the  person  testifying.  A  person  testifying  shaU  not 
therefor  l^  hable  to  indictment,  prosecution  or  punishment 
for  the  offence  with  reference  to  which  his  testimony  was 
given,  and  may  plead  or  prove  the  givmg  of  testimony  accord- 
ingly, in  bar  of  such  indictment  or  prosecution." 

Now,  under  this  section,  the  man  who  is  bribed  may  bring 
an  action  against  the  briber,  and  the  penalty  is  $500,  or  less 
at  the  discretion  of  the  court,  payable  to  the  complainant; 
and  any  number  of  men  who  have  been  bribed  may  be  sub- 
poenaed as  witnesses  and  may  give  their  testimony  under  the 
provision  of  this  Act  which  exonerates  them  from  all  con- 
sequences, civil  or  criminal,  in  relation  to  this  matter.  It 
is  found,  that,  in  the  state  of  New  York,  under  the  provisions 
of  this  Act,  the  business  of  bribing  men  to  vote— a  business 
which  is  carried  on  with  a  certam  degree  of  impunity  under 
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our  Jaws — is  one  of  which  the  consequences  are  so  grave,  the 
act  so  perilous,  the  briber  being  so  completely  at  the  mercy 
of  the  parties  who  take  his  bribe — that  parties  conclude  not 
to  go  into  it.  So  the  money  is  not  forthcoming  and  the  agents 
are  not  there  to  distribute  it.  In  fact,  the  business  cannot 
be  carried  on  with  safety,  and  there  is  un  end  to  the  whole 
thing.  We  have  to  adopt  something  of  this  kind  if  we  are 
to  cope  with  this  evil  in  Canada.  And  if  this  8<'Ction  108a 
is  put  in  our  law,  it  will  absolutely  put  a  quietus  on  the 
whole  business  of  buying  electors  at  the  polls.  The  fine  go- 
ing to  the  informant,  it  will  be  an  inducem«'nt  to  him  to 
bring  the  briber  to  book.  The  briber  will  be  so  completely 
at  the  mercy  of  the  bribed  that  there  will  be  an  end  of  the 
whole  business. 

"(4.)  Section  number  126  of  the  said  Act  is  repealed,  and 
the  following  is  substituted  therefor: 

"  (126.)  Any  person  who,  while  a  candidate  for  the  House 
of  Commons  either  before  or  after  nomination  day,  is  guilty 
of  bribery,  fraud,  or  wilful  violation  of  any  election  law, 
shall  be  forever  disqualified  from  holding  an  office  of  trust 
or  profit  under  ''■•»  government  of  Canada,  and  shall  be 
disfranchised  for  the  period  of  seven  years  next  after  his 
being  so  found  guilty." 

This  is  copied  from  the  penal  code  of  the  state  of  Penn- 
sylvania, and  renders  any  candidate  who  is  guilty  of  bribery 
or  fraud  ineligible  to  office  for  Ufe. 

"  (5.)  Section  142  of  the  said  Act  is  amended  by  substituting 
the  words  'seven  years'  for  the  words  'one  year'  in  the 
fifth  line  thereof." 

The  provisions  of  this  Act  will  necessarily  require  con- 
sideration and  argument  in  committee.  I  shall  not  detain 
the  House  longer  with  arguments  on  the  bill,  the  general 
features  of  which  I  have  attempted  to  make  clear.  I  beg 
to  move  the  second  reading  of  this  bill. 

Following  my  speech  on  electoral  corruption,  April  2, 
1903,  there  was  a  full  discusp'  ;n.  Then  the  bill  was  read  the 
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jecond  time,  and  tho  House  went  into  the  Committee  of  the 
VVhole  upon  it.  On  the  eighth  of  April  there  wm  another 
discusBion  in  Comniitti-e  of  the  Whole. 

On  the  fourteenth  of  May,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Fielding,  a 
special  committee  was  appointed  to  consider  the  measure 
and    report.    This   committee    was   composed    of   Messrs 
Casgram,  Russell,  Baker,  Demers  (St.  John  and  Iberville) 
Northrup,   Thompson,   Fielding  and  myself-five  Liberals 
and  four  Conservatives.     When  the  committe*  organised, 
I  was  made  chairman.    Many  meetings  were  held.    There 
was  no  feeling  between  the  two  political  parties  as  represented 
on  the  committee;  all  desired  a  bill  that  would  ensure  pure 
elections.    An  officer  of  the  department  of  justice  attended 
every  meeting  of  the  committee  as  counsel  and  took  part 
in  the  discussions.    The  committee  also  had  the  assistance 
of  the  law  clerk  of  the  House  of  Commons.    The  members 
of  the  committee  gave  much  time  and  care  to  the  investiga- 
tion of  the  facts  and  the  consideration  of  the  measure  designed 
to  meet  the  conditions.    They  decided  to  report  an  amend- 
ed biU.     Every  detail  of  this  measure  was   unanimously 
approved,   except   that   providing   for  compulsory  voting, 
and  on  that  point  only  one  member  stood  opposed.    A  brief 
sunmiary  of  this  amended  bill  is  here  given: 

"Any  elector  who,  without  sufficient  reason   or  excuse, 
faite  to  vote  is  to  be  disfranchised  for  six  years. 

"Returning  officers,  deputy  returning  officers,  clerks  and 
poll-clerks  who  engage  in  or  connive  at  corrupt  practices 
are  liable  to  imprisonment,  without  the  option  of  a  fine,  for 
not  less  than  six  months  and  not  more  than  twelve  months, 
and  to  disfranchisement  for  seven  years. 
I  "^  abstract  of  offences  and  penalties  under  the  election 
law  shall  be  posted  at  polls  and  other  conspicuous  places 

Immediately  after  the  receipt  of  the  writ  of  election,  the 
retummg  officer  shaU  send  by  maU  to  each  elector  a  priiited 
abstract  of  offences  and  penalties  under  the  Act,  which 
abstract  shall  be  carried  in  the  mails  post  free. 

"Intimidation  of  employees  by  employers,'  whether  in- 
dividuals or  corporations,  is  prohibited,  under  penalty  of 
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disfranchiflement,  fine,  iniprifionmcnt,  or  loss  of  charter,  as 
the  case  may  be. 

"Any  person  who  offers,  promises,  gives  or  procures  any 
money,  office,  employment  or  other  consideration  for  a  vote 
shall  be  liable  to  fine  or  imprisonment. 

"Any  person  who  receives  any  such  promise  or  gift  of 
money,  as  a  consideration  for  voting  shall  be  liable  to  fine 
or  imprisonment. 

"  Any  person  who,  being  an  officer  or  employee  of  Canada  or 
of  any  province  thereof,  directly  or  indirectly  gives  or  re- 
ceives contributions,  subscriptions  or  assessments  for  political 
purposes  shall  be  liable  to  fine  or  imprisonment. 

"Any  person  who  has  given  or  received  a  bribe  shall  be  a 
competent  witness  against  any  other  person  so  offending, 
^nd  may  be  complied  to  attend  court  and  testify.  Pro- 
viw  d  that,  if  such  person  has  answered  truly  all  questions 
asked  by  the  court,  he  shall  be  entitled  to  recf  ive  a  certificate 
of  indemnity,  and  the  testimony  eo  given  by  him  shall  not 
thereafter  be  used  in  any  prosecution  or  proceeding,  civil 
or  criminal,  against  him,  and  he  may  plead  such  certificate 
of  indemnity  in  bar  of  such  proceeding. 

"Any  alien  or  other  person,  not  being  a  voter,  who  resides 
outside  of  Canada  shall  not  canvass  for  votes. 

"In  case  of  an  indictable  offence  under  the  Act,  where  it 
is  feared  that  the  accused  will  endeavour  to  avoid  arrest, 
it  shall  be  sufficient  to  charge  generally  that  he  has  com- 
mitted an  offence  under  the  Dominion  Elections  Act." 

On  the  eighth  of  October,  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  moved  that 
my  bill  as  amended  by  the  special  committee  hs  transferred 
to  the  government  orders.  Carried.  On  the  tenth  of  Octo- 
ber this  amended  bill  was  discussed  by  the  chairman  and 
members  very  fully. 

On  the  twentieth  of  October  there  was  another  discussion, 
chiefly  upon  compulsory  voting,  when  an  amendment  was 
proposed  to  that  section.  The  House  again  went  mto  com- 
mittee on  the  bill  on  the  twenty-thirt)  of  October,  when 
the  bill  was  withdrawn.  Compulsory  voting  seeiaed  to  be 
distasteful  to  the  majority  of  the  House.  The  committee 
asked  that  such  parts  of  the  bill  as  were  acceptable  to  the 
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majority  .hould  he  pam>.\  but  tho  discuwion  had  occupied 
•o  long  a  timo,  and  .t  was  then  bo  latr  in  thr  aesaion,    hat 
It  was  deeim^  '"^P;j:«'ble  to  anu-nd  the  bill  and  make  i   law. 
In  the  »eM,on  of  1904,  the  bill  to  amend  the  Dominion  Elec- 

not  proceeded  with. 

?Jeat.ni  h''""'^  l^'V^'  '^'  °^  corruption  which  now 
threatens  the  country  has  not  been  successful.  We  have 
now  reached  a  condition  of  affairs  in  Canada  in  which  a 
arge  percentage  of  the  voters  care  little  for  character  and 
min  V"  * '^.P«'«««tat.ve,  but  vote  for  the  man  with  the  most 

wS  ♦  V  '^PTf  .*  ^°  **"  honourable  man  to  subject 
himself  to  danger  of  defeat  in  an  election  by  one  who  has 
nothing  but  free  expenditure  in  bribery  to  recommend  him. 

InH  .1^?^'.^'°''  °'.  "°"^P*  '^"^  ^^^«*<1  voters  continues, 
^  iK  !4^''  ';  "?*  improved,  only  candidates  fit  to  appea 
to  the  debased  element  will  offer  themselves.  All  eniSwd 
m  pohtiM  will  thus  become  hateful  and  comtemptiblelo 
honestand  pa  not.c  men.  Let  us  hope  that  men  of  all  parties 
will  soon  unite  m  an  overwhelming  and  irresistible  move- 
ment to  stamp  out  political  corruption  and  to  secure  for 
tanada  a  purer  government  than  she  has  ever  known. 
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CONDITIONS  OF  SUCCESS  IN  LIFE 

Having  been  asked  many  times  to  speak  to  the 
young  about  the  life  in  the  world  which  they  wore 
about  to  face,  I  prepared  an  address  on  this  subject 
which  has  been  repeated  in  many  places,  especially 
to  graduating  classes  of  collegiate  institutes  and 
other  educational  bodies.  I  have  had  the  satisfac- 
tion of  being  told  by  some  of  those  who  have 
listened  to  me  that  my  words  would  have,  or  had 
had,  a  good  effect  upon  their  lives. 

Collegiate  Institute,  Lindsay,  Ont.,  June  14, 1900. 
Life  is  a  mystery.  Its  commencement,  its  continuance. 
Its  endmg-aU  is  a  mystery.  We  cannot  measure  its  subtle 
forces,  or  account  for  its  origin.  We  do  not  even  under- 
stand ourselves.  Mental  processes  and  bodUy  functions 
are  facts,  the  existence  of  which  we  realize,  but  the  cause, 
and  the  method  of  exercise  of  which  we  do  not  comprehend. 

"  I  am;  how  little  more  I  know! 
Whence  came  I?    Whither  do  I  goT 
A  centred  self,  which  feels  and  is  : 
A  ciy  between  the  silences." 

Abstruse  questions,  however,  we  do  not  need  to  attempt 
to  investigate.  We  should  give  our  attention  to  what  is 
revealed  and  leave  the  hidden  things  to  God.  Though  life 
is  a  mystery,  it  is  a  reality,  and  He  who  formed  the  mind  on 
the  lines  of  His  own  image  and  likeness,  has  given  it  the 
power  to  marshal  facts,  to  acquire  knowledge,  and  with  the 
aid  of  reason,  of  conscience,  and  of  His  revealed  will,  to  shape 
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and  guide  aright  the  course  of  individuals  and  of  conununi- 
ties. 

Man  learns  from  the  experience  and  the  teachings 
of  others.  He  learns  also  in  a  more  vivid  and  practical  way 
from  the  lessons  of  his  own  experience,  and  he  may  and 
should  learn  from  the  revelations  of  infinite  wisdom,  espe- 
cially designed  for  his  guidance.  His  career  in  life  will 
inevitably  present  a  shifting  panorama  of  events  and  adven- 
tures, experiences,  successes,  failures,  sorrows  and  joyis. 
His  life,  if  imperfectly  written  here,  will  with  truth  and 
minuteness  be  embalmed  in  the  records  that  are  to  be  un- 
folded when  we  shall  be  called  upon  to  answer  at  the  bar  of 
ontmipotence. 

The  story  of  youth's  aspu-ations  and  hopes  is  as  old  as  the 
story  of  life  and  its  experiences.  This  story  deals  with  the 
flush  of  dawning  manhood,  ,  nd  the  fascinating  ambition 
for  high  achievement.  Stern  ^  jalities  will  in  due  time  dispel 
illusions,  and  rosy  dreams  will  give  place  to  sober,  perhaps  to 
sad,  experiences.  The  buoyant  spirit  of  life's  springtime 
will  surely  be  chastened  by  care  and  labour;  but  it  is  well 
that  aspiration  should  be  lofty,  and  that  the  young  man's 
ambition  should  reach  beyond  that  which  is  easily  obtained. 
The  old  man  pauses  in  a  long,  and  perhaps  a  weary  career 
to  take  a  retrospective  view  of  his  life's  journey.  He  re- 
members the  expectations  of  his  early  years,  and  as  he  reviews 
the  record  of  his  life,  he  will  be  certain  to  feel  a  sense  of 
disappointment  and  possibly  of  failure  because  of  scanty 
achievements,  the  importance  of  which  his  own  estimate 
will  tend  to  minimize  rather  than  magnify.  This  will  not 
necessarily  imply,  however,  that  his  achievements  have  not 
been  noble  and  satisfactory.  The  candid  verdict  of  mature 
years  can  hardly  fail,  however,  in  almost  every  instance,  to 
be  that  failures  have  been  more  abundant  than  successes, 
and  that  the  dreams  of  youth  have  not  been  realized. 

The  contemplation  of  the  great  sweep  of  the  himian  flood 
of  the  ages  is  instructive,  and  in  a  sense  almost  appalling. 
Hundreds  of  millions  have  acted  their  small  part  in  the  great 
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drama  of  time,  and  are  gone.    How  few  have  left  a  record 
of  then-  exwtence  or  are  known  in  l^istory,  or  to  thos^  who 
have  succeeded  them.    How  scanty  is  the  numbc-r  S  Tuc- 
cesses   how  numerous  the  failures.    Among  the  i^eat  host 
there  have  been  honest  lives  and  shameless  lives  %Ze^^ 
of  respectability  and  victims  of  wretchedness  aKn^ 
people  who  were  intelligent  and  people  who  were  ignoZt 
fnCftr' '''"t?-    The  flo Jof%ime  has  nevrrde 
sweep  on.    It  bears  upon  its  bosom  the  great  seethine  mass 
of  humamty  to  the  abyss  of  forgetfukeS.    oT  the  whT 

The  Si  I  '  P^*  ''  melancholy  and  unsatisfactory. 
Tlie  mdmdual  young  man  or  young  woman  should  strive 
Lit/  "^^  ^"^  comprehensive  view  of  humanity's 
duty  and  opportunities,  and  should  decide  to  contri'-ite 
W  her  smaU  quota  to  making  th„  world  better  a^dii;^ 

A  noble  and  a  virtuous  life  is  a  desirable  and  happy  one 
and  when  I  speak  of  conditions  of  success,  I  do  nof  n^al' 
alone  accumulation  of  property  and  attain'ing  to  pl^Tf 
tn«t  or  honour.    All  of  these  are  desu-able,  are  indeed 

^^T.^TT^^''^  "^  P'-^S^^^'  but  beyond  and  above 
these  lies  that  kmd  of  a  life  which  will  ensure  happiness  3 
divjne  favour  in  the  present,  and  the  greater  rewK'he 

I  am  to  speak  to-night  on  conditions  of  success  in  life     It 
ooLrh!  '• '^-    '  ^"f  ^"'y  *°"«^  "P-  ««-«  of  tr  alien 
Ser  dt^n^r."^""  ?'  ''''"'"^  '^  '^'  ^^«^°^-ble  and  prl 
m  J  fi^  t         ^^.T""-"-    Success  in  life,  it  is  obvious, 
n^i^'    ^  P'^'^A^  ^°''  *°  *  «^«^t  extent,  through  the 

tKii?'ofT  U   ''''  '"5  ^'/^^  P^^^'^*-    The  mind  of 
tekin.  i  ^7'  ""'  *^'  ^'^  ''  P^^^tic,  impressionable, 

s^rZidTn/t"!/-™  ""^  ^^^^'-^  ^'•^"^  the  influence 
surrounding  it.    It  is  not  necessary  to  ..nlarge  upon  thp 

ZZ'/olaT^  ^1""^°"^  ^-h-«'  aTtheTying 
Of  good  foundations.    Home  trainmg  should  be  thorough! 
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systematic,  conscientious.  The  duty  of  the  parent  should 
not  be  deputed  to  the  Sunday  School  teacher,  or  to  the 
preacher.  Sunday  School  influences  and  the  influences 
that  eminate  from  the  church  are  wholesome  and  desirable, 
but  they  are  subordinate  to  the  influences  that  should  centre 
in  the  home,  and  come  from  the  teachmg  of  the  parent. 

The  work  of  the  home  properly  done,  the  young  man  in 
due  time  reaches  that  interesting  period  in  his  history:  the 
beginning  of  manhood.  He  is  called  upon  now  to  assume, 
to  a  certain  extent,  his  position  as  a  factor  in  society,  account- 
able first  to  his  God,  and  then  to  himself  and  his  fellowmen 
for  his  conduct. 

He  will  naturally  revolve  in  his  mind  the  question  of  the 
selection  of  a  profession,  or  a  calling  in  life,  and  it  will  be 
fortimate,  if  at  this  juncture,  fal^  pride  does  not  step  in  to 
influence  his  decision.  His  education  up  to  this  point  will 
have  been  incomplete  if  his  parents  have  not  impressed  upon 
his  mind  the  importance  of  industry,  and  have  not  taught 
him  to  work.  The  ability  to  work  in  every  case  is  one  of  the 
most  important  of  all  the  branches  of  education.  In  no  pro- 
fession or  calling  upon  which  one  may  enter  can  he  hope  for 
success  unless  he  possesses  industrious  habits,  and  has  deter- 
mination an'i  courage.  He  is  now  commencing  to  lay  the 
superstructure  of  the  future,  and  happy  is  he  if  he  can  lay 
it  upon  a  good  foundation,  given  by  proper  home  training. 

The  first  condition  of  success  then,  I  would  siy,  is  Lidustry. 
Of  course  it  is  necessary  to  combine  with  thif  the  fear  of  God, 
which  implies  and  includes  honesty,  sobriety  and  morality. 
It  is  an  old  adage  that  "Honesty  is  the  best  policy,"  the 
adage  may  fairly  be  considered  an  axiom.  Duplicity  and 
fraud  may  possibly  win  momentary  successes,  but  in  the  end 
the  result  of  their  adoption  and  use  will  always  be  a  disas- 
trous one. 

Sobriety  is  one  of  the  chief  requirements  of  success.  In- 
temperance is  a  vice  which  renders  hope  of  success  futile; 
and  the  blandishments  and  seductive  influences  of  society 
which  lead  in  this  direction  are  more  treacherous  than  the 
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song  of  the  siren.  Never  imagine,  young  man,  that  you  can 
tamper  with  this  evil,  and  cast  off  its  thraldom  at  pleasure, 
for  this  18  a  deadly  delusion.  It  is  easier  to  refuse  the  intox- 
icatmg  cup,  and  to  remain  in  ignorance  of  what  it  is,  than  to 
cease  the  use  of  the  dangerous  beverage  after  its  use  becomes 
habitiial.  "Look  not  upon  the  wme  when  it  is  red,  when  it 
moveth  itself  aright.  At  the  last  it  biteth  like  a  serpent,  and 
stmgeth  like  an  adder."    Beware  of  this  serpent. 

Morality  is  necessary  to  success.  The  vicious  and  licen- 
tious young  man  has  entered  upon  the  path  that  leads  down 
to  death.  The  hopes  of  his  friends,  unless  he  reforms,  will  be 
blasted.  His  success  in  life,  is,  m  the  higher  sense,  at  least, 
unobtainable,  if  he  is  the  victim  of  the  vices  which  come  under 
the  general  classification  of  immorality. 

When  the  young  man  enters  upon  his  career,  his  friends  of 
course  wish  him  God-speed,  and  all  must  look  upon  him  with 
interest.    His  ambition  will  have  free  play.    The  results 
achieved  will  be  in  fair  proportion  to  the  nature  of  his  efforts 
and  the  quality  of  his  work.    At  this  juncture  it  is  well  for 
him  to  beware  of  miscalculations,  and  never  to  underestimate 
not  only  the  primary  importance,  but  the  absolute  necessity 
of  industry.    "There  is  no  royal  road  to  learning,"  is  an  old 
and  true  adage.    There  are  very  few  royal  avenues  to  posi- 
tion or  fame.    The  kmg  may  be  bom  to  a  throne,  the  lord 
may  be  bom  to  a  title,  the  heir  may  be  bom  to  a  fortune;  but 
none  of  these  even  will  grace  his  position  or  secure  the  respect 
of   his  fellowmen  without  attention  to  the  ordmary  condi- 
tions of  success.    These  exceptional  advantages,  however, 
matter  little  to  the  vast  majority,  who  have  their  own  way 
to  make.    They  have  been  bom  to  a  condition  where  their 
own  efforts  and  their  own  merits  will  decide  the  extent  of 
their  success.    History  has  numberless  instances  of  those  who 
have  entered  life  poor,  and  apparently  handicapped  with 
great  disadvantages,  who  have  had  neither  inherited  wealth 
nor  influential  friends,  to  aid  them  in  their  careers.    Daniel 
Webster,  who  worked  upon  a  rocky,  unproductive  New  Hamp- 
shire farm  with  his  father,  who  entered  college  and  fought  his 
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own  way  by  teaching  school  in  the  winter  to  earn  the  means 
to  pay  his  tuition  in  the  summer,  entered  upon  the  study 
of  law  and  was  obliged  to  practise  the  strictest  economy, 
both  as  to  food  and  raunent,  and  rose  to  great  eminence  and 
intellectual  power. 

When  you  start  in  life,  don't  contract  debts.  Pay  as  you 
go,  and  only  buy  to  the  extent  that  you  have  means  to  pay. 
Do  not  become  surely  for  others.  It  may  be  done  as  an  act 
of  friendship,  but  it  will  pretty  surely  lead  to  estrangement. 
If  you  are  tempted  to  do  it,  refer  to  Prov.  Trai,  28,  "  Be 
not  thou  one  of  them  that  strike  hands,  or  of  them  that  are 
sureties  for  debts,"  and  take  Solomon's  sound  advice.  If 
you  become  surety  and  ultimately  have  the  debt  to  pay, 
you  will  be  bad  friends  with  the  one  whose  note  you  signed! 
Decline  to  endorse.  Keep  your  money  and  be  bad  friends  at 
the  commencement,  if  it  is  necessary. 

When  the  young  man  or  young  woman  passes  beyond  the 
sphere  of  home  influences,  the  unportance  of  conformity  to 
religious  usages  and  requirements  should  never  be  lost  sight 
of.  To  each,  I  would  say,  identify  yourself  with  some  church, 
continue  your  attendance  at  Sabbath  School,  and  mterest 
yourself  in  its  work,  and  avail  yourself  of  the  great  advan- 
tages that  flow  from  religious  associations  and  from  com- 
panionship with  religious,  church-^oing  people.  This  course 
wiU  secure  respectabUity,  it  will  siueld  you  from  temptation, 
and  it  will  confer  temporal  benefits  as  well  as  spiritual  bless- 
ings. 

Read  the  Bible.  It  is  a  wonderful  book,  given  by  the 
inspiration  of  God  as  an  infallible  rule  of  conduct  for  all. 
An  ordinary  book  you  read  once,  an  extraordinary  book 
perhaps  two  or  three  times.  You  cannot  read  the  Bible 
often  enough  to  deprive  it  of  its  freshness  and  its  power.  Do 
not  be  content  with  reading  a  chapter  or  two  each  Sabbath, 
but  read  it  habitually,  day  by  day.  It  is  an  inimitable  portrait 
gallery  of  great  wpniors  and  lawgivers,  statesmen  and  sages, 
prophets  and  sains.  It  hides  no  faults.  It  presents  its 
characters  in  their  true  light.  It  calls  things  by  their  right 
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names,  and  mercilessly  turns  the  white  light  of  divine  scrutiny 
upon  the  loathsome  crimes  and  pollutions  of  sinful  man     If 
you  want  a  record  of  deeds  of  heroism,  adventures  stranger 
than  fiction,  achievements  in  the  face  of  which  romance 
seems  tame,  read  its  historical  portions.    If  you  want  the 
best  specmiens  of  poetry  extant,  read  Isaiah  and  the  Psahns 
If  you  want  the  best  manual  of  business  precepts  and  moral 
teachmgs  that  were  ever  penned,  read  the  Book  of  Proverbs 
If  you  ami  to  be  a  writer  and  want  to  form  a  style,  terse  epi- 
gammatic,  lucid  and  powerful,  take  this  book  as  your  midel 
If  you  want  a  priceless  inheritance;    deep  yearning  after 
things  high  and  noble;  the  looking  forth  with  supernatural 
vision  to  the  majesty  and  glory  of  things  not  seen  but  never- 
theless real  and  eternal;  knowledge  of  the  great  King,  who 
tecame  a  httle  chUd  and  assumed  the  guise  of  poverty  that 
lie  might  get  nearer  to  our  sympathies  and  better  under- 
stand our  weaknesses  and  wants,  and  who  then  triumphed 
over  the  Kmg  of  Terrors,  flashed  forth  before  the  astounded 
eyes  of  his  foUowers  in  real  glory  and  ascended  to  His  throne 
S  ,^^??;  ^'^.    **»e   New  Testament,  and  pray  that  the 
Holy  Spint,  the  mstructor,  will  open  your  eyes  to  behold  its 
wonderful  teachings  with  vision  undimmed. 

Education  of  course  is  an  important  matter,  and  that  degree 
of  education  which  is  necessary  for  dischai^g  the  oidinary 
duties  of  hfe  is  furnished  in  our  common  schools  toKiay 
Ihe  advantages  of  classical  education  are  over-estimated 
In  some  positions  of  life  an  education  of  this  character  i^ 
not  only  unnecessary,  but  possibly  within  certain  limits,  a 
detnment.    Not  all  of  the  great  men  of  our  day  and  tune 
have  had  the  advantages  conferred  by  a  coUegiate  course 
Henry  Clay,  the  great  orator  of  a  generation  ago  in  the 
Umted  States,  had  the  most  meagre  of  common  school  ad- 
vantages.   Abraham  Lincob,  the  foremost  figure,  perhaps 
of  the  nmeteenth  century,  attended  the  most  common  of 
common  schools  for  less  than  a  year  of  his  life.    Alexander 
Atockenaie,  one  of  the  purest,  loftiest  and  most  competent  of 
aU  the  pubhc  men  that  Canada  has  produced,  had  only  the 
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edueational  advantages  conferred  by  the  Scottish  parish 
school.  Practical  and  useful  education  consists  rather  in 
the  lessons  learned  in  our  actual  contact  with  men  and  things 
than  in  the  abstract  studies  of  a  scholastic  course.  Let  your 
education  be  practical.  By  no  means  neglect  that  wWch  is 
essential,  good  style,  good  diction,  facility  of  expression  both 
m  conversation  and  in  writing,  and  mathematics;  but  the 
dead  languages,  and  a  few  other  studies  can  be  dispensed 
with,  without  great  loss,  unless  you  are  fitting  yourself  for 
some  special  calling,  requiring  these  acquirements. 

The  choice  of  a  calling  is,  of  course,  a  matter  of  great  im- 
portance.   Do  not  be  particular  about  having  it  specially 
gmteel.    If  you  feel  disposed,  enter  upon  the  gospel  ministry. 
This  is  the  noblest  of  all  professions,  but  success,  or  even 
justification  for  entering  this  calling,  requires  devotion  and 
spiritual  attainments  and  gifts' that  come  from  a  deep  and 
smcere  conviction  of  the  over-mastering  importance  of  the 
work.    It  is  not  necessary  to  be  a  doctor  or  a  lawyer,  in  order 
to  occupy  a  good  position  in  society,  and  it  is  very  question- 
able whether  the  choice  of  either  of  these  professions,  as 
matters  now  are,  will  bring  a  very  large  degree  of  emolument 
and  worldly  success.    The  average  mecluinic  in  these  days 
probably  earns  as  much  money  as  the  average  lawyer  or 
doctor.    There  are  no  particular  reasons,  as  far  as  I  can  see, 
why  his  calling  should  not  be  considered  just  as  respectable! 
There  is  a  tendency  for  young  men  to  leave  the  farm  on 
which  they  have  been  reared.    The  farm  is  a  good  school 
for  a  successful  career  in  hie.    There  the  young  man  learns 
to  work.    He  develops  strength  and  self-reliance,  and  his 
work  on  the  farm  is  not  a  bad  preparatory  course  for  any  of 
the  pursuits  not  connected  with  the  profession  of  agricul- 
ture.   But  too  many  of  our  young  men  leave  the  farm.    The 
true  aristocrat  is  the  man  who  owns  the  acres  which  he  tills, 
and  is  out  of  debt  and  surrounded  with  the  comforts  which 
industry  and  mtelligence  will  naturally  procure  for  him. 
ffis  position  is  one  of  absolute  independence.    Great  gains 
will  not  be  suddenly  acquired,  but  steady  accumulations 
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will  result  from  the  induatriouB  pursuit  o'  his  business,  and 
he  will  be  spared  anxieties  and  the  uncertainties  which  raider 
the  lives  of  numy  business  men  ansrthing  but  desirable.  A 
very  small  proportion  of  farmers  fail  in  the  business,  if  they 
attend  to  their  pursuits  with  due  diligence  and  care,  while 
not  less  than  fifty  per  cent,  of  merchants  fail,  at  one  time  or 
another,  in  the  course  of  their  business  careers.  I  would  say, 
boys,  stick  to  the  farm,  if  there  is  any  reasonable  prospect 
of  your  owning  enough  land  to  ensure  a  good  livelihood. 
Hie  true  aristocracy  of  the  future  in  America  will  be  the 
pomemon  of  the  soil. 

Perhaps,  here,  I  should  say  a  few  words  about  the  choice 
of  a  calling  in  the  case  of  the  female.    I  have  never  been 
able  to  draw  the  line  between  what  constitutes  genteel  occu- 
pation and  its  reverse  in  the  case  of  females,  so  long  as  all 
are  honest  and  honourable.    I  consider  any  kind  of  respect- 
able work  genteel,  in  the  true  higher  sense.    Blany  avenues 
are  now  open  to  young  ladies,  of  which  they  were  not  for- 
merly able  to  avail  themselves.    In  fact  there  are  few  of  the 
callings  in  life,  except  those  requiring  the  exereise  of  strength 
and  involving  exposure  and  hardship,  to  which  women  are 
not  eligible.    They  can  become  clerks  in  stores  and  other 
business  houses,  stenographers,  operators,  dressmakers,  and 
last,  but  not  least,  housekeepers.    With  regard  to  this  latter 
class  of  female  employees  some  strange  notions  exist,  and 
these  notions  are  the  parents  of  prejudices  of  a  most  absurd 
and  unfounded  nature.    If  I  had  the  power,  I  would  abolish 
the  expression,  "servant  girl,"  and  give  to  these  workers  the 
proper  appelation  of  "housekeepers."    Why  the  care  of  a 
house,  upon  the  proper  performance  of  which  the  welfare 
and  comfort  of  a  family  depends,  should  be  considered  a 
menial  occupation,  while  stitching  dresses,  acting  as  clerks, 
etc.,  is  considered  higher  work,  is  beyond  my  comprehension. 
I  think  the  art  of  housekeeping  should  be  placed  at  the  head 
of  the  list  of  female  employments.    I  well  remember  that, 
when  I  was  a  boy,  these  distinctions  had  no  existence.    The 
daughters  of  farmers,  where  there  were  more  girls  at  home 
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fIJSllL' wh'!r'r?  ^°  ''°  ^^\T^'  ^"^^  P«''^''>'»  '^th  other 

•emnt  pris,  but  hired  girls.  Their  social  position  wm  as 
good  as  that  of  the  daughters  of  their  empl^^.  Qiri,  of 
of  the  very  best  famUies,  intelligent  and  ^foed   weTno 

?„2r?K"*°*'T^°?''^*^^'^-  They  were  as  likely 
tomarry  the  «>n.  of  their  employers  as  otherwise.  There 
was  no  servant  girl  question  then,  no  difficulty  about  obtain^ 
ing  efficient  assistance.  Now  the  free-bori  Canadian  or 
American  girl  has  objections  to  accepting  employment  under 
conditions  which  relegate  her  to  a  po^ti^of  sLiSri^ty 

ii^^^'T  "^'^  ^'  '""'^  -P^*  «*«  manifests  Tpty 
ihLnt^  o'  f»»tresses  who  mo,u,i  over  the  difficulty  of 
obtammg  satisfactory  assistance  m  their  houses,  simply 

SS^r  wH^""^'  ?r  '***^^  '"^^  aggravat^'thHon^ 
ditions  which  are  false  and  mmatural  m  a  fre?  country, 
where  aU  its  citisens  are  equal  before  the  law.  ^' 

^vK^^I^'^V  P/P'r'°?'  ^^  occupation  or  entered  upon 

conditions  of  success,  before  aUuded  to.  which  are  industn^ 
«id  faithfulness  to  th.  mterests  of  yoilr  empCr  ZTt^ 
rendermg  of  good,  faithful  service  I  will  give  y^  on^ 
secret,  whch  will  be  sure  to  secure  success.  TSIisrmZ 
your  services  indispensable  to  your  employer.    Do  no^  te 

the  hours  you  are  expected  to  devote  to  it  are  past.  Step 
out  of  your  way  to  do  anything  that  wiU  be  of  ser^  to  S 
Look  after  his  mterests  as  sedulously  and  as  carefuUy  as  if 

^M^JTIT-  ^"^'^'^  ""^"^  ^d  requirements  if 
possible,  and  while  courteous  and  modest,  be  efficient  and 

Tt^T*  ^°««,«^«^hi^«  that  lies  in  your  power  to  mX 
the  interests  :i  the  concern  with  which  you  we  comiectS 
successful.    You  need  not  fear  that  your  ^rvices^S^oi^. 

?,^t^.LTPPT**^'  "'  *^*  *^«y  ^  ^^^  to  coiLand 
Jir^^?°''  ""^  recompense.  Such  a  course  will  lead  to 
advancement  in  service,  and  in  due  time,  in  aU  probability, 
to  a  d^  m  the  business  with  which  yoi  are  coSnec  J.  ^ 
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«n^  ?*^"'^?r/  *"''*"«  "^y  t»»t  might  be  mentioned,  I 
Z^ZV?l     ^^''f^^u  »°'  <«iy  to  the  .piritual  wil. 
fare,  but  to  the  physical  weU-being  of  the  worker,  and  that 
u  Sunday  rest.    Never  aUow  any  infringement  that  ean  be 
reasonably  and  properly  avoided,  to  be  made  upon  this 
pnyilcge,  which  God  has  given  to  the  one  who  earns  his  bread 
by  the  sweat  of  his  brow.    It  is  a  religious  duty;  it  is  a  phy- 
sical necessity,  its  enjoyment  should  be  considered  a  ciWl 
right.    No  blessing  that  God  has  given  to  toiling  mankind  is 
of  greater  importance.    Men  who  abstain  from  Ubour  on 
that  day  are  unquestionably  benefited  by  it.    One    of  the 
sjcrets  of  Gladstone's  retention   until  late   in  life   of  his 
marvellous  mteUoctual  powers  was  the  fact  that  he  always 
rested  upon  the  Lord's  Day. 

Of  course  the  great  majority  of  young  men  and  young 
women  naturally  expec  ,  when  the  proper  time  shaU  havS 
arrived  and  a  suitable  opportunity  offers,  to  enter  upon  the 
state  cf  matrimony.    The  Bible  declares  that  it  is  not  good 

L^  'T'  '^^  *^*  ^"  "^"^  gets  a  wife  gets  a  ^ 
thing.  The  welfare  of  society  and  the  good  of  the  individual 
are  served  m  the  highest  sense  by  this  institution.  But 
.HI  !k    "/"^'^  '^'^  ^^^  matrimony  is  a  good  thing, 

liL  "^"^-^  "P«»  th«  «tate  is  a  matter  of  ^t  impoN 
tance,  and  calls  for  the  exercise  of  care  and  good  sense.  It 
may  be  done  recUessly,  and  in  a  way  to  ensure  bitter  and 
lamentable  results,  and  each  individual  contemplating  it 
should  carefuUy  consider  all  the  cireumstances  and  aU  the 
conditions  that  are  necessary  to  secure  the  blessing  that  it  is 
calculated  to  bestow.  The  young  woman  whose  suitor  is  a 
dwsipated  young  man,  living  under  the  thraldom  of  the  drink 
habit,  may  unagme  that  her  influence  wiU  reform  that  person 
and  may  marry  with  the  expectation  that  he  will  be  reclaimed 

firiM,TT.'°^''  ^^' the  result,  in  nine  cases  out  of 
ten,  will  be  bitter  disappointment  and  humiliation.  It  is 
no  objection  to  a  young  man  to  be  poor,  if  he  has  the  means 
of  obtammg  a  livelihood,  and  is  upright,  intelUgent  and 
industrious,  but  the  vicious  young  man,  with  a  fuU  line  of 
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vices,  is  a  good  character  to  keep  clear  of.    He  should  be 
asked  to  reform  first,  and  give  evidence,  by  a  life  of  morality 
and  decency,  that  he  is  fit  to  be  entrusted  with  the  fate  of 
a  woman  before  he  is  permitted  to  wed.    The  youiig  man 
should  think  of  matrimony  as  soon  as  his  circumstances 
will  admit  of  the  maintenance  of  a  wife  and  family,  and  will 
do  well  if  he  selects  a  respectable,  intelligent  girl  of  good 
family  and  habits,  religious  in  her  convictions  and  tendencies, 
and  capable  of  discharging  her  share  of  the  duties  that  will 
devolve  upon  her,  which  will  include  of  course,  the  proper 
care  of  a  house  and  the  proper  management  of  the  house- 
hold affairs  naturally  devolving  upon  the  wife.    Accomplish- 
ments, so  called,  are  well  enough  as  a  sort  of  accompaniment, 
but  not  as  a  foundation.    The  gu-1  who  understands  embroid- 
ery, and  is  tolerably  proficient, with  the  piano,  but  who  is 
ignorant  of  bread-making  and  the  ordinary  line  of  duties 
pertaining  to  the  care  of  a  household,  is  just  about  as  fit  for 
accepting  the  position  of  wife  to  a  young  man  who  must 
make  his  way  in  the  world,  and  has  little  to  start  with,  as  are 
soda-water  and  whipped  cream  for  a  steady  diet.    In  all  these 
matters  let  both  the  young  man  and  the  young  woman  give 
due  consideration  to  the  dictates  of  reason  and  sound  common 
sense,  for  their  proper  application  to  all  questions  will  be 
likely  to  lead  to  judicious  decisions  and  the  selection  of  a 
proper  course. 

As  to  the  management  of  affairs,  certain  general  rules  may 
be  laid  down,  which  are  practicable  in  all  cases.    Good  judg- 
ment is  a  quality  of  which  some  men  possess  a  larger  share 
than  others,  the  ability  to  seize  upon  opportunities  that 
offer  is  more  fully  developed  m  some  cases  than  in  others; 
but  patient  industry  and  perseverance  will  always  secure 
satisfactory  results.    In  the  arrangement  of  the  scale  of 
expenses,  one  evil  should  be  avoided  at  all  hasards,  and  that 
is  the  evil  of  spending  more  than  is  earned.    If  a  man  lives 
within  his  income,  although  the  sum  he  lays  by  may  be  small, 
he  is  a  prosperous  man,  and  will  make  headway,  and  in  the 
great  majority  of  cases  more  rapid  headway  than  might  be 
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expected.  On  the  contrary,  if  he  lives  beyond  his  income, 
he  wiU  land  in  difficulties  very  speedUy,  and  if  the  couree  is 
continued,  his  career  wiU  inevitably  be  a  wretched  faUure 
Somebody  has  said  that  a  surplus  of  a  dollar  a  year  means 
progress,  prosperity  and  the  attainment  of  wealth,  while  a 
deficit  of  a  dollar  a  year  means  difficulty,  embarrassment  and 
bankruptcy.  I  may  safely  give  to  aU,  then,  a  general  rule, 
which  will  secure  most  satisfactory  results:  be  industrious 
be  persevering,  and  spend  less  than  you  earn. 

Political  honours  bulk  large  in  the  eyes  of  the  majority  of 
men.  An  ambition  for  a  distinguished  career,  as  a  servant  of 
the  public,  in  the  capacity  of  legislator,  judge  or  other  official, 
IS  not  an  unworthy  one.  Some  men  are  needed  who  are  pre- 
pared to  give  to  their  country  good,  honest  service,  actuated  by 
high  prmciples,  and  free  from  sordid  motives  and  considera- 
tions of  gain  at  the  public  expense.  It  wiU  be  weU,  however, 
to  bear  m  mind  that  the  fruits  of  such  a  career  will  ahnost  in- 
evitably be  disappointing,  and  that  the  task  of  serving  the 
pubhc  IS  m  some  respects  dangerously  Hable  to  be  a  thankless 
one.  Such  a  career  almost  inevitably  interferes  with  success 
m  busmess  affairs,  and  has  a  tendency  to  bring  one  to  a 
condition  akin  to  poverty. 

It  has  been  suggested  to  me  that  I  should  deal  with  the 
concrete  as  well  a^  with  the  abstract,  and  that  I  should  relate 
some  of  my  own  experiences  in  connection  with  the  subject  we 
are  deahng  with  at  this  time.  I  naturally  shrink  from  such 
a  course,  fearing  that  it  might  be  considered  egotistical,  and 
yet  I  realize  that  there  are  many  things  in  my  own  experience 
a  knowledge  of  which  might  not  be  without  advantage  to 
younger  men,  who  are  pressing  forward  over  the  same  field 
of  life's  experiences  that  I  have  pretty  well  traversed  aheady. 
I  will  endeavour  to  give  a  few  of  these  points,  merely  with  a 
view  o'  jstrating  some  of  the  admonitions  and  exhortations 
which  I  have  already  given. 

I  was  fortunate  enough  to  be  the  son  of  a  moderately  poor 
man.  My  grand  old  father,  who  was  neither  the  owner  of 
nches,  nor  the  victim  of  poverty,  was  the  possessor  of  a  vast 
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fund  of  infonnation,  a  man  of  excellent  education,  and 
deeply  imbued  with  religious  principles.    I  look  back  upon 
his  life  and  work,  so  far  as  it  related  to  my  own  education  and 
training,    with    the    deepest    reverence    and    thankfulness. 
While  my  school  advantages  did  not  reach  to  the  extent  of  a 
coUegiate  course,  my  educational  advantages  at  home  could 
hardly  have  been  surpassed.    Much  of  my  early  Ufe  was 
spent  upon  a  farm  in  a  new  country,  where  the  rugged  work 
of  chopping,  logging,  and  clearing  land,  had  to  be  performed. 
Part  of  my  life  in  my  youth  was  spent  in  a  town.    When  I 
had  nothing  better  to  do,  I  worked  in  a  printing  office,  read 
law  a  little,  and  served  a  short  apprenticeship  in  the  mer- 
cantile business.    My  father  came  to  Canada  when  I  was 
twenty  years  of  age.    The  next  four  years  of  my  life  were 
spent  upon  a  farm,  and  were,  1  am  free  to  say,  the  happiest 
years  of  my  life.    In  1853  I  went  from  home  to  the  state  of 
New  York,  with  the  intention  of  proceeding  to  the  territory 
of  Minnesota  to  cast  in  my  lot  with  the  settlers  of  that  new 
country.    Before  starting  for  Minnesota,  I  ascertained  that 
Mr.  Gray,  of  Lynedoch,  Ont.,  had  reUed  upon  my  joining 
him  in  opening  a  coimtry  store,  m  accordance  with  some 
talk  we  had  had  the  previous  year.    I  returned  and  embarked 
upon  *bJB  business  in  the  early  summer  of  1853.    I  went  to 
Lyneuoch  with  the  sum  of  seventy  dollars.    Mr.  Gray  fur- 
nished the  material  for  a  buildmg,  and  we  constructed  it 
largely  with  our  own  labour.    Our  cash  capital  was  $1,000, 
which  was  borrowed.    We  opened  our  store  in  due  time,  and 
our  expectations  as  to  busmess  were  more  than  realiaed. 

I  had  looked  aroimd  through  the  region  tributary  to 
the  locality  where  our  store  was  located,  and  was  im- 
pressed with  the  evidences  of  latent  wealth  in  the  great 
forests  of  pine  and  other  timber.  I  decided  that  a  successful 
business  could  be  done  upon  the  basis  of  this  natural  forest 
wealth.  In  this  expectation  I  was  not  disappointed.  The 
first  year  after  opening  our  store,  we  entered  upon  an  arrange- 
ment with  an  American  lumber  firm  to  buy  saw-logs  for 
exportation  from  the  mouth  of  Big  Creek  to  the  United 
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States.  9urbu8ine88WM  managed  with  the  utmost  economy 
JJ^  *?^^  as  a  woodsman  enabled  me  without  difficulty 

to  (mt  wood  m  sled  lengths  in  the  woods,  haul  it  to  the  yarf 
in  the  rear  of  our  store,  and  at  intervals,  when  not  empl^ 

l!r  "^'!' J  ?*  ^  TP^y  °^  ^«^  "^"^^  for  both  the 
store  and  the  dwelhng-house  which  was  attached.  When 
we  commenced  the  business  of  receiving  saw-logs  in  the 

Z^l  V^  "P°;.r  ^  ^'*"^^  *°  *^"  measuWnt  and 
n-ttmg  them  m  skid-ways  m  the  creek.  \t  night  I  nosted 
^  s,  and  kept  the  clerical  work  of  the  con^m  in^w 
My  experience  m  a  law  office  enabled  me  to  draw  up  contracts 
and  perfonn  other  services  for  the  firm  of  Smith  &  Westove" 
with  whom  we  dealt,  and  who  were  making  contracts  with 
farmers  m  our  section.  After  a  period  rfthSe  or  four  ye^ 
^JlT?'  °'  ^  ^  P~P<«d  to  me  that  I  should  retire' 
from  the  store  and  take  chaige  of  their  business  in  Canada. 
TioB  I  did  m  tile  year  1859.    I  entered  their  empZaent 

f  Lh  "^  **!?*  "  ^"*r  ^y  ^^^^'^  nie,  if  I  was  wo^o 
It,  ^  fuUy  underatandmg  also  the  necessary  conditions  of 

^^:J     l^T^  to  make  my  services  valuable  to 
them,  and  spared  neither  bram  nor  physical  effort  to  do  so. 

^.rS*3!?WK  ^^"?^  ^"""^  ^"^  °^  *^y  ^^  ^^  o'clock  at 
mght,  while  the  sleighmg  continued.    I  mastered  the  details 
of  the  busmess,  such  as  I  had  not  already  mastered  with 
acihty  and  despatch.    I  looked  after  thei^  S^'^S 
the  same  earnestness,  forethought  and  desire  to  seem*  sue 
^,  as  If  It  had  been  my  own.     I  travereed  the  valley  of 
SSnffK  °"  °^*  ^"""^  Lynedoch  to  the  lake,  twice  a  week, 
dunng  the  running  season,  and  kept  thoroughly  convereant 
with  aU  the  details  of  work  in  every  branch  of  the  operations. 
I  never  sought  to  unpress  my  employers  with  the  knowledge 
that  I  was  domg  the  utmost  that  lay  in  my  power  to  promot 
their  in^ts  but  I  aUowed  my  work  to  speak  for  itsei^ 
not  entertammg  any  anxiety  as  to  whether  I  would  receive 
due  credit  or  not.  »cwMve 

ih^  ??lu°?'  ^°*^V«*  ^o'  '^0  y««-    Smith  A  Westover 
tflen  sold  their  Canadian  interest  to  a  former  partner,  Mr. 
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James  Ramsdell.  Extenrive  credit  had  to  be  given,  and  no 
doubt  some  fears  were  entertained  as  to  whether  Mr.  Ramsdell 
could  manage  the  business  with  a  sufficient  degree  of  success  ^ 
to  ensure  payment  of  the  sums  left  upon  account.  Now  came 
the  reward  of  efforts  to  serve  faithfully  my  employers,  which 
had  resulted  in  their  belief  that  I  was  a  competent  and  honest 
man.  They  insisted,  as  a  condition  of  sale  to  Mr.  Ramsdell, 
that  I  should  be  taken  into  partnership  on  equal  terms,  and 
my  employers,  upon  retiring  from  the  business,  lent  me  the 
amount  of  capital  that  was  necessary  to  keep  up  my  portion 
of  the  venture.  This  was  my  introduction  to  a  profitable 
business  upon  my  own  account.  I  did  not  owe  this  to  the 
philanthropy  or  generosity  of  Messrs.  Smith  &  Westover,  it 
was  purely  a  business  transaction.  I  had  acquired  their 
confidence  and  had  impressed  them  with  the  belief  that  I  was 
a  competent  man  to  manage  the  business,  and  they  insisted 
that  I  should  be  taken  into  the  partnership,  purely  for  the 
reason  that  they  desired  to  secure  their  pay,  The  business 
of  Ramsdell  &  Charlton  was  a  highly  successful  one.  I  gave 
to  it  the  same  effort  that  I  had  given  to  the  management  of 
the  business  of  Smith  &  Westover,  and  I  certainly  was  not 
more  earnest  and  painstaking  in  my  own  affairs  than  I  had 
been  in  the  management  of  theirs.  In  due  time  Mr.  Rams- 
dell desired  to  retire  from  the  business,  and  I  bought  his  inter- 
est. Success  in  the  management  of  the  timber  trade  con- 
tinued and  increased.  It  is  unnecessary  to  follow  my  busi- 
ness career  further.  I  have  only  to  say  that  I  have  given  to 
it  earnest  attention,  and  have  worked  without  shrinking  from 
the  exertions  that  were  necessary  to  keep  up  every  depart- 
ment '  my  affairs,  and  to  prosecute  vigorously  and  energeti- 
cally whatever  lay  before  me  to  do.  I  make  these  statements 
for  the  purpose  of  influencing  the  young  men  who  are  about 
to  embark  upon  a  business  career  of  their  own.  The  oppor- 
tunities that  fell  in  my  own  way,  perhaps  may  not  confront 
those  whom  I  am  addressing,  but  opportimities  will  be  afforded 
to  all  who  have  the  industry,  the  energy,  and  the  capacity  to 
avail  themselves  of  them.  There  are  of  coursie  accid^tal 
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circumstances.  Take  advantage  of  the  accidents.  There 
we  openings  that  requh*  a  Kttle  courage  and  industry 
Walk  mto  the  openings.  There  is  a  Kving  and  a  position  in 
Canada  for  every  hard  working,  intelligent,  honest  man.  I 
have  before  recounted  some  of  the  conditions  of  success,  and 
I  wjU  here  again  say  that  not  the  least  unportant  one  is  to  Uve 
withm  your  means,  and  to  esteem  work  a  privilege  as  well  as 
a  duty.  I  do  not  know  whether  there  is  more  enjoyment  in  a 
Me  of  activity  and  labour,  than  in  one  of  idleness  and  ease 
for  I  have  never  tried  the  Utter,  but  I  am  quite  weU  con- 
ymced  that  the  former  is  more  conducive  to  enjoyment,  and 
It  goes  without  saying,  th»i  it  leads  more  surely  to  prosperity 
and  a  good  position.  r     *-     j 

I  need  say  Uttle  about  my  pubhc  career.    My  critics  will 
deal  with  that  question,  some  of  them  perhaps  with  undue 
generosity,  others  again  possibly  with  scant  justice,  but  the 
verdict  must  be  made  up  without  my  assistance.    I  have 
only  to  say,  m  connection  with  this  question,  that  if  I  have 
achieved  any  degree  of  distinction  or  success,  it  has  been  the 
rMult  of  industry  and  close  appKcation;  that  I  realized  at 
the  outset  of  my  parliamentary  career  that  a  vast  amount  of 
diggmg  had  to  be  done,  solid,  hard  plodding,  in  many  cases 
dry,  uncongenial  work,  statistics  had  to  be  mastered,  pubKc 
questions  thoroughly  considered,  history  of  public  move- 
ments studied,  tfce  course  of  events  and  poUcies  closely  scan- 
ned, large  stores  of  information  upon  a  great  variety  of  sub- 
jects acquired,   preparations  made  for  debate,   not  only 
re-atmg  to  points  o  .a  wished  to  advance,  but  an  array  of  facts 
held  ready  to  meet  any  possible  contingency  or  attack. 
iVhether  my  life  as  a  pubUc  man,  in  its  results,  has  been  worth 
the  efforts  that  have  been  expended,  I  would  hardly  venture 
to  say.    Rewards,  if  I  had  been  seeking  merely  for  position, 
ipight  seem  madequate,  but  if  I  can  bring  myself  to  feel  that 
my  efforts  m  any  direction  have  been  of  service  to  my  fellow- 
m^  and  my  country,  and  that  my  course  has  been  above  the 
sordid,  mercenary  spirit  of  the  mere  political  trickster  and 
seeker  for  favours,  I  think  that  I  shall  arrive  at  the  conclusion 
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that,   notwithstanding  disappomtments   and  defeats,  and 
misrepresentations  and  malignant  attacks,  and  scant  recog- 
nition of  services,  I  have  not  laboured  in  vain,  and  perhaps 
would  not  shrink,  with  all  th6  experience  I  now  possess,  fr". 
entering  upon  the  same  ooiuse  again. 

And,  now,  in  conclusion,  I  have  but  to  add  that  our  young 
country  need:  for  its  development  true  womanhood,  and 
earnest,  horest  industrious  manhood.  We  want  good  citisens, 
honest.  God-fearing  men  and  women,  who  realise  the  gravity 
of  the  great  problems  of  life,  who  imderstand  the  necessity 
for  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  Providence  by  their  own 
efforts  as  labourers,  in  a  physical,  and  in  a  spiritual  and  men- 
tal sense.  I  have  spoken  of  the  conditions  of  success  in  life. 
That  success  in  a  greater  or  lesser  o  gree  is  obtainable  by  all. 
Its  conditions  are  plain,  easily  mastered,  easily  applied.  I 
hope  my  words  may  prove  of  Service  to  many,  and  that  my 
own  experience  may  be  some  sli^t  incentive  to  effort  in  the 
duections  I  have  indicated.  I  wish  for  you,  one  and  all,  suc- 
cess in  life,  and  the  wisdom  to  enable  you  to  apply  the  condi- 
tions necessary  to  obtain  that  result. 
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If  I  were  asked,  "Who  is  your  hero?"  I  would 
probably  answer,  "Abraham  Lincoln."    This  lecture 
on  the  life  of  the  great  president  was  prepared  in 
1893,  and  delivered  once  or  twice  in  my  own  county. 
It  was  first  given  outside  on  December  12,  1898,  at 
a  meeting   in  the    Hamilton  House,  Washington. 
The  Hon.  Nelson  R.  Dingley,  was  in  the  chair,  and 
the  audience  included  many  notable  Americans.  The 
speech  was  repeated  before  the  Marquette  Club, 
Chicago.     I  had  the  honour  to  be  the  principal 
speaker  of  the  evening,  among  the  other  speakers 
being  the  Hon.  Whitelaw  Reid,  Peace  Commissioner, 
Paris;    General    Woodford,    late    United    States 
Minister  to  Spam ;  Mr.  Dawes,  CoUector  of  Cur- 
rency, and  the  Hon.   Mr.   Ogden,  United    States 
Senator  from  Texas. 

Chicago,  Fdrruary  13,  1899. 
Mb.  CBAraifAN,  Ladies  ant-  GENTLBMBNr—History  has 
Its  important  epochs,  and  each  of  these  periods,  standing  out 
boldly  in  the  declming  Ught  of  the  past,  and  arresting  atten- 
tion by  Its  distinctive  features  and  prime  importance,  has  its 
great  names,  its  master  spirits,  who  have  performed  famous 
deeds,  and. have  secured  the  attention  of  mankind,  often  not 
so  much  because  of  the  possession  of  transcendent  talent, 
or  exceptional  force,  as  because  of  exceptional  opportunities, 
and  the  concurrence  of  circumstances  that  developed  httent 
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power,  and  the  endowments  of  brain  and  spirit  that  would 
else  have  slumbered  in  obscurity. 

America  has  given  to  history  many  eminent  names.  Two 
of  these  rank  with  the  most  exalted  of  ear<ii's  famous  men, 
whether  of  antiquity  or  of  modem  dayp,  and  in  the  case  of 
neither  has  the  guerdon  of  fame  been  purchased  at  the  cost  of 
outrage,  or  of  selfish  and  insatiable  thirst  for  power.  Neither 
has  trampled  upon  the  rights  of  his  fellow-men,  neither  has 
earned  the  execration  of  hiimanity  or  sinned  against  its 
rights. 

Oeoige  Washington  may  fairly  be  said  to  have  been  an 
English  gentleman.  He  was  bom  and  reared  in  a  British 
colony.  He  was  English  in  education,  instincts  and  tastes. 
He  served  with  distinction  under  the  British  flag.  He  prided 
himself  upon  English  descent,  and  when  he  took  up  arms  in 
defence  of  his  fellow-colonists  he  did  so  under  the  belief  that 
he  fought  for  the  principles  of  English  liberty;  and  the  cause 
he  espoused  received  the  sympathy  of  a  very  considerable 
portion  of  the  English  people. 

Abraham  Lincoln  on  the  contrary  was  a  typical  American; 
typical  in  a  sense  peculiar  to  his  own  day  and  generation,  for 
the  conditions  of  life  under  which  he  was  reared,  and  which 
were  to  a  more  or  less  marked  extent,  characteristic  of  the 
period  of  his  own  early  years,  and  of  aJl  the  previous  years 
of  American  life  before  and  after  the  Revolution,  have  well- 
nigh  ceased  to  exist  in  even  the  newer  sections  of  the  United 
States.  Nurtiu-ed  amid  scenes  of  absolute  poverty,  with 
scanty  allowance  of  the  educational  advantages  furnished  by 
the  most  common  of  common  schools,  a  total  stranger  to  the 
refinements  of  good  society,  a  rude  imkempt  boyhood  spent 
amid  boisterous  and  ignorant,  though  manly  and  self-reliant, 
pioneers,  a  home  in  a  rude  cabin  in  the  midst  of  a  little  clear- 
ing surrounded  by  the  deep  solitudes  of  the  primeval  forest, 
a  father  who  belonged  to  that  class  of  Southern  men  known  as 
poor  whites,  with  nothing  in  his  environment  to  sweeten  a  lot 
of  hardship,  and  call  into  play  the  dormant  powers  of  a  keen 
and  powerful  intellect,— how  wild  at  that  time  would  have 
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■eemed  a  prediction  that  the  day  would  come  when  the  gase 
of  the  world  would  be  upon  him,  and  he  would  soon  become 
the  bearer  of  liberty  to  more  than  four  million  human 
beings. 

Abraham  Lincoln  did,  however,  acquire  an  education 
superior  to  his  surroundings.  He  spent,  altogether,  about  a 
year  in  backwoods  common  schools,  and  learned  reading, 
spelling,  arit^^onetic,  and  a  little  grammar.  At  home  in  boy- 
hood he  had  three  books,  the  Bible,  "PUgrim's  Progress," 
and  "  iGsop's  Fables."  He  read  and  studied  these  books.  The 
analytical  and  logical  features  of  his  mind  were  early  shown 
by  his  attempt  to  summarize  statements,  and,  in  his  own  way, 
give  conclusions  by  record  of  impressions  and  inferences. 
These  records  were  made  upon  paper  when  he  could  obtain  it, 
and  at  other  times  upon  pieces  of  board  or  wood,  or  the  inner 
bark  of  trees.  There  is  a  proverb,  "  Beware  of  the  man  of  one 
book."  Lincoln  was  a  boy  of  three  books,  and  his  knowledge 
of  these  gave  him  a  solid  foundation  upon  which  to  rest  future 
acquirements.  His  thirst  for  reading  increased  as  he  grew, 
and  he  made  a  practice  of  borrowing  books  wherever  he  could 
obtain  them,  and  of  making  a  copy  of  what  he  esteemed  to  be 
choice  passages. 

Lincoln's  birthplace  was  Hardin  County,  Kentucky.  He 
was  bom  February  12,  1809.  His  father  was  of  Virginian 
descent.  His  mother's  maiden  name  was  Nancy  Hanks. 
She  was  of  refined  nature  and  possessed  some  educatio'n. 
When  she  died  her  last  words  to  her  nine-year  old  boy,  and 
his  sister,  Sarah,  two  years  older,  were  to  express  the  hope- that 
they  might  live  as  they  had  becai  taught  by  her,  to  love  their 
kindred  and  to  wor^p  God.  In  1816,  Lincoln's  father 
moved  to  Perry  Coimty,  Indiana,  and  settled  in  the  woods 
sixteen  miles  back  fror  the  Ohio  River.  In  1818  his  mother 
died,  and  in  December,  1819,  eleven  months  after  the  death  of 
his  wife,  his  father  married  Mrs.  Sally  Johnson,  of  Hardin 
County,  Kentucky.  She  was  a  woman  of  some  education,  of 
much  force  of  character,  and  of  a  religious  cast  of  mind.  She 
took  a  deep  interest  in,  and  manifested  a  sincere  affection  for 
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the  ungainly,  motherleM  boy  to  whan  she  beeame  step- 
mother, and  Unoohi  always  entertained  warm  affection  and 
hi^  regard  for  her. 

The  worldly  possessions  of  Lincoln's  father  were  few,  in 
fact  he  was  wretchedly  poor,  so  poor  that  he  lived  in  a  mere 
hovel  in  Kentucky,  and  the  first  winter  in  Indiana  was  spent 
in  a  log  shed  open  at  om  nde.  The  next  summer,  a  log 
house  was  put  up  and  this  was  occupied  for  two  years  before 
it  was  furnished  with  doors,  windows,  or  a  floor.  A  roof 
kept  out  the  rain,  and  blankets  and  deer  skins  hung  up  at 
door  and  window  openings  served  as  a  partial  protection 
against  wind  and  cold.  Lnto  this  home  Lincohi,  Uie  father, 
brought  his  second  wife.  The  new  mistress  soon  had  doors, 
windows  and  a  floor  put  in,  and  great  improvements  were 
made  in  the  family's  mode  of  life.  She  brought  three  c^dren 
of  her  own,  and  the  house,  eighteen  by  eighteen  feet,  afforded 
but  scanty  room.  Young  I^cohi's  bed  of  com  husks  gave 
place  to  one  of  feathers,  but  he  still  had  to  reach  his  lodjpmg 
place  in  the  loft  by  climbing  upon  pegs  driven  into  the  wall. 

When  between  seventeen  and  twenty  years  of  age  Lincoln 
made  a  trip  to  New  Orleans  on  a  flat  boat;  and  he  worked  for 
a  time  on  a  ferry  boat  on  the  Ohio  River.  He  also  worked  for 
a  time  as  a  clerk  in  a  general  country  store  at  Gentryville 
near  his  father's  place.  Here  he  came  into  contact  with  the 
people  of  the  region  roundabout,  and  his  ready  wit,  and  flow  of 
humour,  made  him  a  general  favourite. 

During  this  period  Lincoln  went  to  the  county  seat  at  Boon- 
ville  to  watch  the  progress  of  a  murder  trial  which  was  exciting 
great  interest  in  that  part  of  Indiana.  John  Breckenridge,  of 
Kentucky,  was  employed  as  coimsel  for  the  defence.  He  was 
a  lawyer  of  talent,  and  his  address  to  the  jury,  in  summing 
up  the  case,  was  a  powerful  effort.  Lincoln  had  never  before 
listened  to  a  polidied  oration,  and  he  was  completely  cap> 
tivated  by  the  charm  and  force  of  the  eloquent  speech  of 
Breckenridge.  When  the  court  adjourned  he  pressed  through 
the  crowds  and  extended  his  hand  to  the  great  lawyer  with 
warm,  though  possibly  uncouth  expressions  of  gratification 
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and  Appreciation,  ^th  »  oold  lUre  at  the  toU  awkward- 
looking  young  fellow,  the  hau^ty  Kentuekian  deoUned  to 
respond  to  the  salutation  and  contemptuously  walked  past 
his  ardent  young  admirer.  Many  years  afterwards  he  called 
upon  Lincohi  in  the  White  House,  and  was  reminded  t^  the 
latter  of  the  time  when  their  relative  positims  were  so  dif- 
ferent. 

Although  hid  opportunities  were  so  meagre,  Linroln  was 
in  reality  a  hard  student,  and  spent  his  leisure  moments  in 
reading.  He  picked  up  a  vast  amount  of  knowledge,  and 
could  make  ready  use  of  his  pen.  A  couple  or  more  o/  his 
essays,  written  before  he  was  of  age,  were  published  by  his 
friends.  He  wrote  rhymes  too,  and  indulged  in  rude  but 
effective  satire,  and  in  many  ways  gave  evidence  that  he  was 
more  than  an  ordinary  young  man.  His  opportunities,  after 
he  was  sixteen  years  of  age,  improved,  as  he  was  able  to  get 
the  reading  of  a  newspaper  from  the  merchant  at  Gentry- 
ville,  and  to  borrow  a  greater  variety  of  books.  After  he 
reached  the  age  of  eighteen  he  cultivated  the  art  of  public 
speaking,  and  he  was  in  the  hat  of  addressing  gatherings  of 
his  young  friends,  and  of  harangi>mg  the  trees  in  the  woods  in 
the  absence  of  e  more  appreciative  audience. 

But  I  must  not  linger  upon  the  incidents  of  Lincoln's  youth. 
He  grew  to  stalwart  manhood  accustomed  to  all  kinds  of  farm 
labour,  an  axeman,  a  rail  splitter,  a  sinewy  giant  six  feet  four 
inches  in  his  stockings,  with  a  grip  of  steel.  He  was  able  to 
rise  from  a  stooping  posture  wiUi  a  weight  of  600  pounds 
upon  his  shoulders,  and  had  acquired  the  reputation  of  being 
a  character  not  to  be  trifled  with. 

In  1829  Lincoln's  father  moved  to  Illinois  and  settled  in 
Sangamon  County.  Here  yoimg  Lincoln  and  Dennis  Hanks 
split  the  rails  with  which  to  fence  fifteen  acres  of  breaking. 
He  did  something  at  storekeeping  in  New  Salem,  and  made  a 
failure  of  it.  He  helped  to  build  a  flat  boat  and  went  down  on 
it  to  New  Orleans  with  a  cargo  of  produce.  While  there  he 
attended  a  slave  auction  and  saw  husband  and  wife  sep- 
arated, and  a  beautiful  quadroon  girl  sold  from  her  moth^. 
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Ai  they  came  away  he  nid  to  his  oompMiioiif,  "If  I  ever  |et 
ft  ehanee  to  hit  that  thing  I  will  hit  it  hard."  He  aerved  aa  a 
volunteer  in  the  Blaek  Hawk  war.  He  fitted  himielf  for, 
and  worked  for  a  time  at  the  bunneat  ol  aurveying,  and  then 
he  drifted  into  law  towards  which  his  studies  had  t<x  womt 
time  been  directed,  and  found  in  it  a  congenial  sf^re  of 
aeticoi  for  his  tastes  and  his  powers.  He  travelled  the  circuits 
from  court  to  court  with  judge  and  members  of  the  bar,  as 
was  the  custom  in  those  days,  and  his  associations  were  with 
men  of  local  distinction.  Strongly  marked  individuality  was 
the  common  feature  of  character  then,  and  Lincob  was 
thrown  into  the  company  of  lawyers,  old  and  young,  some  of 
of  whom  had  ah^ady  made  their  reputations,  others  of 
whom  were  fighting  for  their  spurs.  At  the  inns  of  county 
towns  they  took  up  their  quarters  together  on  court  weeks, 
and  their  intercourse  in  the  court  room  and  out  of  it  was  of  a 
character  to  sharpen  the  wits,  and  demand  the  instant  com- 
mand of  mental  powers.  Mmy  of  the  cases  were  placed  in 
the  hands  of  counsel  only  a  few  hours  before  coming  to  trial. 
The  time  for  preparation  was  short,  decisions  as  to  the  course 
to  be  taken  had  to  be  made  almost  on  the  instant,  and  the 
spvu*  of  the  moment  relegated  to  the  background  the  calm 
reflection  and  careful  study  of  the  office,  with  law  library, 
reported  cases,  and  precedents  to  consult. 

Lmcoln  daily  acquired  power  as  an  advocate  at  the  bar. 
He  possessed  in  marked  degree  the  ability  to  apply  a  laugh- 
able anecdote  to  the  illustration  of  a  point,  and  his  analytical 
powers  were  almost  phenomenal.  He  had  a  full  command  of 
vigorous  Anglo-Saxon,  and  could  put  his  points  with  striking 
force,  and  rude  eloquence,  more  effective  than  academic 
polish.  Gradually  he  attained  a  position  at  the  head  of 
his  profession.  He  was  elected  to  the  IllinotB  legislature  in 
1834  and  served  four  terms;  and  in  1846  he  was  elected  to 
Ckmgress  for  one  term.  He  was  then  a  Whig  in  politics,  and  his 
keen  sense  of  justice  led  him  to  denounce  the  Mexican  war 
in  no  measured  terms.  His  attitude  upon  this  question  made 
him  unpopular  in  his  district  and  be  did  not  seek  re-election. 
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Linooln  from  the  outaet  was  popular  with  the  people  with 
whom  he  came  in  eontaet,  and  even  the  roufha  reapeoted  and 
liked  him.  Before  his  fint  auooearful  conteat  for  the  legia- 
lature,  and  when  he  was  about  twenty-four  years  ok),  he 
reoeived  a  ehallenfe  to  wrestle  with  Jaek  Armstrong,  the 
bully  of  the  Ckry  Grove  boys,  who  were  a  tough,  kwless  lot 
of  ruffians.  Lineob's  friends  woukl  not  hear  of  his  deolining 
the  ohallenge  and  the  match  came  off.  Lineohi  was  too  much 
for  Armstrong  and  the  friends  of  the  Utter  attempted  foul 
play.  Lincok's  blood  warmed  up  and  he  liftel  the  big 
buUy  from  his  feet  by  the  throat  and  shook  him  like  a  rag. 
The  result  was  that  Armstrong  and  the  Clary  Grove  boys 
were  ever  afterwards  his  fast  friends,  and  voted  for  him  to  a 
man. 

A  brief  reference  to  the  encroachments  of  the  slave  power 
and  to  the  position  of  parties  upon  the  slavery  question  will 
be  necessary  before  entering  upon  the  consideration  of  Mr. 
Linedn's  career  after  he  becune  a  prominent  figiu«  in  national 
political  movements. 

In  the  early  years  of  the  repubKo  slavery  was  not  defended. 
Its  eacLien  T  was  depre<»ted  as  an  evil,  and  men  of  all  parties 
united  in  expressing  the  hope  that  the  nation  would,  in  due 
time,  be  relieved  of  the  disgrace.  The  institution  had  never 
taken  deep  root  in  the  New  England  and  the  Middle  States, 
and  was  abolished  there  at  an  early  day.  The  first  poUtical 
action  of  Congress  bearing  upon  the  question  was  the  ordinance 
of  1787,  which  provided  a  territorial  government  for  a  vast 
extent  of  countiy  north  of  the  Ohio,  and  now  comprising  the 
states  of  Ohio,  Michigan,  Indiana,  Illinois  and  Wisconsin. 
The  daim  of  the  state  of  Virginia  to  this  territory  was  sur- 
rendered to  the  United  States.  Slavery  was  permitted  to 
take  possession  of  the  country  south  of  the  Ohio  and  east  of 
the  Mississippi. 

In  1803  the  United  States  purchased  from  France  the 
territory  of  Louisiana,  This  purchase  conveyed  undisputed 
title  to  all  of  the  country,  not  then  held  by  Spain,  west  of  the 
M5-»:o-:^^:  up  to  the  British 
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Li  1820  the  territory  of  Missouri,  which  formed  a  part  of 
the  vast  region  ceded  by  France,  applied  for  admisdon  into 
the  union  as  a  state  with  a  constitution  permitting  African 
slavery.  A  fierce  contest  ensued  over  the  question  of  the 
admission  of  this  applicant  for  the  privileges  of  statehood 
with  slavery  as  one  of  its  institutions.  The  matter  was  settled 
by  a  compromise,  under  the  provisions  of  which  the  applica- 
tion of  Blissouri  was  granted  with  the  condition  that  davery 
shoiild  be  excluded  from  all  of  that  portion  of  the  territories 
of  the  United  States  north  of  a  line  extending  west  from 
the  south-west  angle  of  the  state  of  Missouri.  It  was 
hoped  that  the  vexed  slavery  agitation  would  be  set  at  rest 
by  this  arrangement.  By  this  time  the  development  of  the 
cotton  business  had  made  slave-holding  extremely  profitable. 
The  institution  had  ceased  to  be  considered  a  national  disgrace, 
and  the  Slave  Power  had  assumed  an  aggressive  attitude,  and 
sought  in  every  possible  way  .o  strengthen  itself. 

Gradually  the  conscience  of  the  North  became  somewhat 
aroiised  about  the  great  crime  against  humanity,  li^niliam 
Lloyd  Garrison  commenced  the  publication  of  the  Liberaior 
in  1831.  The  American  Anti-Slavery  Society,  with  Arthur 
Tappan  as  its  president,  was  organized  in  1833.  Abolitionist 
lecturers  began  to  traverse  the  free  states,  and  in  many  places 
were  mobbed  and  maltreated.  The  Slave  Power  stood  a  unit 
in  Congress  and  held  the  balance  of  power,  and  both  of  the 
great  parties  truckled  to  it  and  did  its  bidding.  Popular 
attention  was  aroused,  and  heated  discussion  was  the  order 
of  the  day.  The  Abolition  or  Liberal  party  was  organized  in 
1840  and  put  a  candidate  in  the  field  for  the  presidency.  As  a 
political  factor  it  was  insignificant;  as  a  moral  power  it  was 
mighty.  The  South  called  the  church  to  its  aid,  and  the 
prostitutes  of  the  pulpit,  North  and  South,  pronounced 
slavery  a  divinely  ordained  institution,  the  legal,  religiov^, 
and  logical  outcome  of  the  curse  upon  Canaan.  Whittier 
published  the  "Voices  of  Freedom"  in  1849,  and  gradually 
impressions  as  to  the  enormity  of  slavery  began  to  deepen  in 
the  minds  of  the  better  classes  of  Northern  society. 
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Meanwhite,  able  leaders  wielded  the  interests  of  the  Slave 
Power  with  consummate  skill.  Predatory  bands  of  ad-ven- 
turers were  sent  into  Texas.  The  country  was  wrestec  /rem 
Mexico  and  a  republic  established.  In  1845  Texa  was 
annexed  to  the  United  States.  The  North  looked  with 
jealousy  upon  the  rapid  territorial  expansion  of  slavery,  but 
the  proposed  measure  was  carried  without  difficulty,  and 
250,000  square  miles  were  added  to  slavery's  domain.  Follow- 
ing as  a  consequence  of  the  annexation  of  Texas  came  the 
Mexican  war,  and  the  acquisition  of  New  Mexico,  Utah,  and 
California. 

In  1846,  when  the  proposal  to  grant  the  president  money 
to  defray  the  expense  of  negotiating  a  treaty  of  peace  with 
Mexico  was  under  consideration,  representative  David 
T^ihnot,  of  Pennsylvania,  offered  a  resolution  afterwards 
known  as  the  Wilmot  proviso,  and  recognized  as  one  of  the 
unportant  incidents  in  freedom's  great  preliminary  battle. 
It  was  as  follows: 

"There  shall  be  neither  slavery  nor  involuntary  servitude 
in  any  territory  on  the  continent  of  America  which  shall  here- 
after be  acquired  by,  or  annexed  to  the  United  States  by 
virtue  of  this  appropriation  or  in  any  other  manner  what- 
soever; except  for  crime." 

This  resolution  passed  the  House  but  was  rejected  by  the 
Senate.  It  was  submitted  to  the  national  conventions  of 
each  of  the  great  parties  in  the  summer  of  1846,  and  by  each 
it  was  rejected.  The  result  of  this  political  action  was  the 
formation  of  the  Free  Soil  party,  whose  convention  met  at 
Buffalo,  August  9, 1848,  with  delegates  from  aU  the  free  states, 
and  Delaware,  Maryland  and  "Vlre^nia.  The  new  party 
nominated  Martin  Van  Buren  and  Charles  Francis  Adams, 
and  on  the  election  of  that  year  polled  291,000  votes. 

As  one  of  the  outcomes  of  the  Mexican  war  the  slave  oli- 
garchy intended  to  seise  upon  California  as  slave  territory. 
The  discAv-ery  of  gold  frustrated  this  design  by  causmg  a 
great  ia  lUx  of  men  from  the  free  states,  and,  in  1850,  the 
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country  applied  for  admission  into  the  union  with  a  con- 
stitution prohibiting  slavery. 

The  struggle  in  Congress  over  the  admission  of  California 
was  a  fierce  one.  John  C.  Calhoun  moved  the  rejection  of  the 
application.  The  dispute  was  finally  settled  by  a  compro- 
mise. Califomia  was  admitted.  Territorial  govemmenta 
were  granted  to  Utah  and  New  Mexico  not  prohibiting 
slavery.  The  slave  trade  was  abolished  in  the  district  of 
Columbia,  and  the  odious  Fugitive  Slave  Law  of  1850  was 
passed.  Under  the  provisions  of  this  measure  fugitive  slaves 
could  be  arrested  anywhere  in  the  North.  Citizens  could  be 
siunmoned  to  aid  in  the  arrest;  failure  to  respond,  or  the 
rendering  of  aid  to  the  fugitive  was  punishable  by  fine  and 
imprisonment,  and  a  higher  fee  was  paid  the  marshal  in  case 
of  conviction  than  in  case  of  release.  This  infamous  bill 
outraged  and  thoroughly  arbused  the  conscience  of  the 
North.  In  a  few  months  Mrs.  Stowe's  "  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin" 
appeared.  It  was  read  by  millions.  Its  graphic  power  of 
delineation,  its  fascinating  presentation  of  the  horrors  of 
slavery,  and  its  resistless  appeal  to  justice  and  humanity, 
produced  an  indescribable  effect,  and  it  was  a  factor  in  sealing 
the  doom  of  slavery,  the  potency  of  which  has  never  been 
overestimated. 

As  the  opposition  to  slavery  gathered  volume,  the  arrogance 
of  the  Slave  Power  increased.  The  Free  Soil  sentiment  of  the 
North  did  not  demand  the  abolition  of  slavery,  but  did  de- 
mand that  it  should  not  be  allowed  to  extend,  the  hope  being 
that  as  the  soil  became  exhausted  by  the  cultiue  of  cotton 
and  tobacco,  the  system  would  die  for  want  of  food  to  feed 
upon. 

The  slave  oligarch  understood  the  situation,  and  revolved 
in  his  mind  schemes  of  conquest  that  did  not  stop  short  of  the 
Isthmus  of  Panama.  The  purpose  of  the  South  was  that 
freedom  should  be  sectional,  slavery  national;  that  every- 
where in  the  territory  of  the  United  States  slavery  should  be 
permitted  to  go  where  not  prohibited  by  state  law.  Behind 
this  lay  the  purpose  to  declare  that  as  slaves  were  recognised 
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as  property  by  the  Constitution,  no  state  law  could  debar  the 
master  from  exercising  his  right  anywhere  in  the  United 
States.  Robert  Toombs,  of  Georgia,  declared  in  the  Senate 
that  the  day  would  come  when  he  would  call  the  roll  of  his 
slaves  under  the  shadow  of  Bunker  Hill  monument.  Could 
he  have  lifted  the  veil  that  hid  the  future  and  looked  upon 
the  bloodnsoaked  battlefields  and  the  devastation  of  the  rebel- 
lion, his  kindred  and  his  class  crushed  and  beggared,  and 
every  slave  made  free,  the  insolent  threat  would  not  have 
been  a  matter  of  history. 

In  1852  the  Free  Soil  party,  with  John  P.  Hale  as  its  nom- 
inee, polled  157,000  votes.  The  falling  off  from  291,000  m 
1848,  perhaps  induced  the  South  to  believe  that  opposition  to 
slavery  in  the  North  was  growmg  cold. 

Resolutely  moving  forward  to  the  accomplishment  of  its 
purpose,  the  Slave  Power  secured  the  passage  of  the  Kansas- 
Nebraska  bill  in  May,  1854.  This  bill  was  introduced  by 
Stephen  A.  Douglass,  of  Illinois,  who  aspired  to  the  presidency 
and  believed  the  favour  of  the  slaveholder  essential  to  success. 
It  tore  to  shreds  the  sacred  old  Missouri  compromise  of  1820, 
and  introduced  the  principle  of  squatter  sovereignty,  allow- 
ing the  settlers  in  a  new  territory  to  vote  slavery  up  or  down 
—in  the  language  of  Judge  Douglass— as  they  pleased. 

Immediately  upon  the  passage  of  the  Kansas-Nebraska 
bill,  the  southern  conspiracy  began  to  develop.  Border 
ruflfians  from  Missouri  invaded  Kansas  at  the  first  territorial 
election  and  secured  control  of  the  territorial  government. 
The  North  was  aflame  with  indignation,  and  emigrants  from 
the  New  England,  Middle  and  Western  States  poured  in, 
armed  for  battle.  Numerous  societies  were  formed  in  the 
North  under  the  name  of  Emigrant  Aid  Societies,  the  aim  of 
which  was  enlisting  and  arming  of  semi-military  settlers  for 
Kansas.  In  a  few  months  a  rival  territorial  government  was 
formed  and  hostilities  commenced.  Old  puritan  John  Brown, 
who  was,  a  little  later  on,  to  meet  with  sublime  courage  his 
fate  on  the  gallows  near  Harper's  Ferry,  made  his  name  a 
terrior  to  slavery's  minions.    The  progress  of  events  in  Kan- 
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8M  was  the  subject  of  stormy  debates  in  Congress,  and  an 
incident  connected  with  these  was  the  brutal  assault  upon 
Senator  Sumner  by  Preston  Brooks  of  South  Carolina.  The 
assault  was  a  stealthy,  mmrderous  one,  and  Sumner  was 
nearly  done  to  death.  The  attempt  to  secure  the  expulsion 
of  Brooks  from  the  House  failed.  He  then  resigned  and  was 
triumphantly  re-elected.  The  fierce  tiger-like  spirit  of  the 
slaveholder  shone  out  conspicuously  in  this  incident. 

I  cannot  take  time  to  trace  the  incidents  of  the  stirring 
Kansas  drama.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  South  in  this  her  first 
passage  at  arms  with  liberty  was  driven  to  the  wall  and  Kan- 
sas was  made  Free  Soil. 

The  passage  of  the  Kansas-Nebraska  biU  led  to  the  forma- 
tion of  the  Republican  party  in  1656.  It  absorbed  the  Free 
Soil  party,  the  Free  Soil  wing  of  the  old  Whig  party,  and  the 
Barnburner  or  Free  Soil  wing  of  the  Democratic  party.  Its 
first  convention  met  in  Philadelphia,  June  17,  1856.  Its 
rinj^  platform  declared  that  the  constitution  conferred 
upon  Congress  sovereign  power  over  the  territories,  and 
that  in  the  exercise  of  its  rights  it  should  prohibit  those  twin 
relics  of  barbarism,  polygamy  and  slavery.  It  placed  in 
nomination,  John  C.  Fremont  and  T^^lliam  L.  Dayton,  and 
in  November,  secured  a  popular  vote  of  1,341,000. 

The  South  had  by  the  Kansas-Nebraska  bill,  secured  all  the 
aid  that  Congress  could,  for  the  present,  ^ve,  and  it  now 
proceeded  to  use  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  for  its 
purpose  in  connection  with  the  famous  Dred  Scott  case. 

Dred  Scott,  a  coloured  man  of  Ifissouri,  held  as  a  slave  by 
an  officer  in  the  United  States  army,  brought  suit  to  recover 
his  freedom  on  the  ground  that  he  had  been  taken  by  his 
mastrr  to  Illinois,  and  afterwards  to  Fort  Snelling,  Minn., 
where  by  the  law  in  each  place  he  was  free,  and  that  having 
once  been  legally  free  he  could  not  again  be  legally  held  in 
slavery.  The  case  was  carried  on  appeal  to  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court,  Roger  Brooke  Taney,  chief-justice. 
The  decision  of  the  court,  rendered  in  1857,  was  that  Scott 
WM  not  entitled  to  his  freedom,  and  that  not  being  a  dtiien, 
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he  was  not  even  entitled  to  bring  suit  in  a  Federal  court; 
the  decision  further  set  forth  that  for  more  than  a  century 
negroes  whether  slave  or  free,  had  been  regarded  as  beings  of 
an  inferior  order,  and  altogether  unfit  to  associate  with  the 
white  race,  either  in  social  or  political  relations,  and  were  so 
far  inferior  that  they  had  no  right  which  the  white  man  was 
bound  to  respect.  The  court  then  went  beyond  the  record 
and  gratuitously  affirmed  that  Congress  had  not  the  power  to 
exclude  slavery  from  the  territories,  Justices  McLean  and 
Curtis  dissenting. 

Thus  the  legislative  branch  of  the  government  had  opened 
all  the  territories  as  a  battlegrovmd  between  freedom  and 
slavery,  and  the  judicial  branch  of  the  government  had 
decreed  that  Congress  had  not  the  power  to  exclude  slavery 
from  the  territories.  The  slaveholder  courted  a  contest, 
and  was  prepared  at  any  cost  to  make  slavery  the  dominant 
power.  Would  the  North  submit?  The  decision  rested 
upon  the  conscience  of  the  free  states  and  the  will  of  God. 

I  now  turn  again  to  Abraham  Lincob  in  his  Illinois  home, 
where,  keenly  observant  of  transpiring  events,  he  gradually 
attracted  the  attention  cf  his  fellow-citizens  by  his  masterly 
grasp  of  affairs,  rising  step  by  step  to  a  position  of  national 
importance,  and  giving  occasional  evidence  of  his  purpose 
to  attam  the  highest  position  in  the  gift  of  his  countrymen. 
Upon  retiring  from  Congress  in  1848,  Mr.  Lincob  was  offered 
the  governorship  of  Oregon,  but  chose  to  again  turn  his 
attention  to  the  practice  of  law  in  which  he  gained  additional 
distinction.  He  also  gave  some  attention  to  literature  and 
sedulously  cultivated  the  study  of  politics. 

Lincoln's  attitude  upon  the  compromise  measure  of  1850 
was  one  of  uncompromising  hostility,  especially  as  regarded 
the  Fugitive  Slave  Law.  The  Kansas-Nebraska  bill  aroused 
the  indignation  of  Mr.  Lincob.  He  very  neatly  characterised 
the  sin  of  slavery  by  saying  that  a  man  never  lost  his  right 
to  property  stolen  from  him,  but  if  he  were  stolen  he  lost  his 
right  to  himself. 
In  October,  1864,  during  state  fair  week,  at  Springfield, 
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Ifr.  DouglaflB  came  down  from  CSucago  and  addressed  an 
immense  meeting  in  defence  of  the  Kansas-Nebraska  Act. 
His  speech  was  sophistical  and  plausible,  and  was  loudly 
applauded  by  his  friends.  The  following  day,  Mr.  Lincohi 
answered  him  with  crushing  effect.  Douglass  and  his  friends 
were  startled  and  Lincoln's  friends  surprised. 

In  1866,  Mr.  Lincohi  was  a  candidate  before  the  legislature 
for  United  States  senator.  A  combination  of  factions  made 
his  election  doubtful,  and  he  magnanLnously  threw  his 
influence  in  favour  of  Lyman  Tumbull,  who  was  elected. 

During  the  year  a  free  negro  of  Illinois,  who  had  shipped  as 
a  deck  hand  on  a  Mississippi  steamer,  was  arrested  m  New 
Orleans  as  a  fuptive.  Having  no  free  papers  he  was  thrown 
into  jail  and  in  due  time  would  be  sold  into  slavery  to 
pay  his  jail  fees.  Lincohi  made  efforts  with  the  governors  of 
Illinois  and  Louisiana  to  sectre  his  release,  and  failed.  No 
legal  power  for  that  purpose  existed.  In  great  indignation 
Lincohi  said  to  the  governor  of  Illinois,  "Governor  I'll  make 
the  soil  of  this  country  too  hot  for  the  foot  of  a  slave  whether 
you  have  the  power  to  secure  the  release  of  this  boy  or  not." 
The  promise  was  kept. 

Late  in  May,  1866,  a  state  convention  of  opponents  of  the 
Kansas-Nebraska  bill  met  at  Bloomington,  HI.  Stirring 
resolutions  against  the  bill  and  against  the  encroachments  of 
slavery  were  adopted,  and  the  new  party  was  formerly  chris- 
tened the  Republican  party.  Lincohi  was  present  and  was 
called  upon  to  speak.  All  who  heard  him  that  day  ever 
remembered  the  inighty  effort.  Upon  all  present  the  impres- 
sion made  was  indelible.  His  tall  form  seemed  to  stretch 
up  a  foot  higher  and  in  his  imposing  and  defiant  attitude  he 
was  like  one  inspired.  The  shadow  of  a  great  contest  was 
upon  him,  and  with  prophetic  prescience  he  gauged  the 
magnitude  of  mighty  issues.  He  was  at  once  recc^niaed  as 
a  great  leader;  the  man  competent  above  all  others  to  mea- 
sure swords  with  Douglass,  and  from  that  moment  the  B«- 
publicans  of  the  West  began  to  consider  whether  Lincohi 
would  not  make  a  good  candidate  for  preeddent,  while  people 
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in  the  east  began  to  enquire  what  manner  of  man  this  might 
be.  In  the  succeeding  canvass  for  Fremont,  Lincohi  made 
fifty  speeches  in  Illinois  and  other  states. 

In  1858  occurred  the  great  contest  between  Lincohi  and 
Douglass,  in  the  form  of  a  joint  debate,  at  various  points  in 
nimois.  It  was  a  foregone  conclusion  that  when  the  Re- 
publican State  Convention  met  at  Springfield,  in  June,  it 
would  nominate  Lincohi  for  the  United  States  senatorship. 
He  made  careful  preparation  for  the  speech  to  be  deUvered 
before  the  convention,  and  when  it  was  written  he  mvited 
the  opinions  of  a  dosen  or  more  of  his  most  intimate  political 
friends.  The  exordium  of  the  speech  he  had  desired  to 
msert  m  his  Bloomsburg  speech  of  1866,  but  he  had  been 
dissuaded  from  doing  so  by  his  friends.  The  time  had  now 
come,  he  believed,  to  make  the  deckration  he  desired.  The 
passage  was  as  follows: 

"A  house  divided  against  itself  cannot  stand.  I  beUeve 
Uus  government  cannot  endure  permanently  half  slave  and 
half  free.  I  do  not  expect  the  union  to  be  dissolved,  I  do  not 
expwt  the  house  to  faU,  but  t  do  expect  it  will  cease  to  be 
divided.  It  will  become  either  one  thing  or  the  other.  Either 
the  opponents  of  slavery  wiU  arrest  the  further  spread  of  it 
and  pkce  it  where  the  pubUc  mind  shaU  rest  in  the  belief 
that  It  is  in  the  course  of  ultimate  extinction,  or  its  advocates 
wiU  push  it  forward  till  it  becomes  alike  lawful  in  aU  the 
states,  old  as  well  as  new.  North  as  well  as  South." 

When  the  speech  was  read  to  the  friends  whom  he  desired 
to  consult,  it  met  with  general  disapproval.  Only  Hemdon 
approved.  He  said,  "Deliver  that  speech  as  read  and  it  will 
make  you  president."  He  afterwards  said  that  he  did  not 
realise  the  force  of  his  prophecy.  Mr.  Lmcohi  heard  aU 
objections  thoughtfully  and  then  repUed,  "Friends  this  thing 
has  been  retarded  long  enough.  The  time  has  come  when 
these  sentiments  should  be  uttered,  and  if  it  is  decreed  that  I 
should  go  down  because  of  this  speech  then  let  me  go  down 
Imked  to  the  truth.  I  will  deliver  it  as  it  is  written." 
The  convention  numbered  a  thousand  men.    It  met  on 
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the  sixteenth  of  June  and  unanimously  adopted  the  following 
resolution: 

"That  Abraham  Lineob  is  our  first  and  only  choice  for 
United  States  senator  to  fill  the  vacancy  about  to  be 
created  by  the  expiration  of  Bfr.  Douglass'   term  of  office." 

On  the  following  day  the  speech  was  delivered  to  the  con- 
vention and  a  vast  concourse  of  people.  The  immediate 
effect  was  what  had  been  predicted.  His  friends  were 
alarmed,  it  was  too  radical,  and  the  timid  were  scared.  Up 
to  this  time  Seward's  "  higher  law"  utterance  had  placed 
him  at  the  head  of  the  advanced  antinslavery  sentiment  <d 
the  North,  but  Lincohi's  "house  divided  against  itself"  senti- 
ment soon  placed  him  in  that  position.  The  speech  probably 
lost  him  the  United  States  senatorship.  A  Democratic 
majority  was  returned  at  the  autumn  election,  but  he  most 
likely  anticipated  this  and  was  kiming  for  a  higher  place. 

Douglass  had  returned  from  Washington,  and  in  CSiicago  on 
the  ninth  of  July  he  delivered  a  speech  intended  as  an  answer 
to  Lincoln's.  Soon  after  Lincoln  sent  him  a  challenge  to  hold 
joint  meetings.  The  terms  were  arranged  for  and  the  chal- 
lenge accepted.  Seven  meetings  were  arranged  in  August  and 
the  early  autimm. 

Douglass  was  well  informed,  well  versed  in  political  his- 
tory, brilliant  and  full  of  sophistry  and  strategy.  Lincohi 
knew  the  tactics  of  his  opponent.  His  strong  points  were 
common  sense,  direct  statement  and  inflexible  logic.  Every- 
thing was  analysed,  every  statement  laid  bare.  Deep  con- 
viction and  honesty  were  apparent  to  all.  The  listener 
might  admire  the  brilliancy  <A  Douglass,  but  the  lo^c  of 
Lincoln  was  carried  home.  The  speeches  were  fully  reported 
in  the  newspapers  east  and  west,  and  the  nation  followed  the 
contest  with  keen  interest. 

At  Freeport,  when  pressed  by  Lincoln  for  an  answer, 
Douglass  refused  to  endorse  the  Dred  Scott  decision.  The 
friends  of  Mr.  Lincoln  thought  he  had  made  a  mistake  and 
forced  Douglass  to  explain  away  one  of  the  worst  counts 
against  him.  Li  taking  that  ground  Douglass  strengthened 
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WiMelf  before  his  own  coa  tituente,  and  in  the  unmediate 
■enatoml  contest,  but  he  lost  his  hold  upon  the  South,  and.  as 
thesequel  proved,  destroyed  his  chance  for  the  presidency 

The  year  1859  was  spent  by  the  impecunious  western  hw- 
yer  in  efforts  to  repair  his  broken  finances  by  assiduous  atten- 
Uon  to  busmess,  and  in  continued  study  of  poUtical  JTairs 
His  fast  extending  reputation  created  a  desire  in  New  i  brk 
to  see  and  hear  him,  and  in  October  he  received  an  invitation 
to  dehver  a  lecture  in  that  city.    He  accepted  the  invitation 
and  decided  to  speak  upon  the  poUtical  questions  of  the  day 
rhe  speech  was  a  masterly  review  of  the  slavery  question 
from  the  foundation  of  the  government.    Most  careful  and 
thorou^  preparations  were  made.    It  was  deUvered   m 
CoopCT  Institute,  February  27, 1860.    William  Cullen  Bryant 
was  chauman.    The  great  haU  was  crowded  with  a  critical 
audience-lawyers,    poKticians,    editors,    statesmen,    poets, 
preachers  and  business  men.    Curiosity,  rather  than  expecta^ 
tion  of  hearing  a  speech  of  remarkable  power,  had  drawn  a 
p«at  crowd  together.    All  were  expecting  a  firat-class  western 
stump  oration  mterlarded  with  the  swagger  and  humour  of 
the  border.    All  knew  that  Lincob  was  not  coUege-bred  and 
possessed  few  advantages  conferred  by  schools. 

The  taU  awkward-looking  man  of  the  West  was  introduced 
?l  ,-*^  °^*^.'"**  ^^^  chairman,  and  he  evidently 
felt  a  httle  trepidation  in  the  face  of  the  vast  and  brilliant 
audience.  He  afterwards  confessed  that  he  was  greatly 
abashed  over  his  personal  appearance.  His  new  suit  of 
black  was  ill-fittmg  and  plainly  showed  the  creases  where  it 

had  been  packed  in  his  valise,  and  the  collar  of  the  coat  on  the 
nght  side  had  an  unpleasant  way  of  flying  up  when  he  raised 
bu  arm  Gradually  he  opened  up  his  subject,  and  while  he 
forgot  about  the  collar,  light  dawned  upon  the  minds  of  his 
hearers.  They  speedUy  realised  that  before  them  stood  a 
great  master  at  whose  feet  they  sat  as  learners,  and  who  was 
gwJong  not  to  them  only  but  to  the  American  people. 
When  Mr.  Lmcohi  sat  down  he  was  greeted  with  thunders  of 
applause.    He  had  captured  his  audience  and  achieved  a 
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danUng  sueoea.  The  next  morning  hli  ipeech  wm  reported 
in  full  in  the  leading  New  York  dailiee.  And  the  Tribwu 
■aid  of  him,  "No  man  ever  before  made  lueh  an  impreenon 
on  his  first  appeal  to  a  New  York  audienoe."  The  speech 
produced  a  profound  sensation  throuj^out  the  country,  and 
Mr.  Lincohi  returned  to  his  home  in  Illinois  with  a  well- 
eamed  national  fame. 

The  Republican  National  Convention  was  called  to  meet 
at  Chicago,  May  16,  1860.  On  the  ninth  of  May  the  Re- 
publican State  Convention  of  Illinois  met  at  Decatur.  Mr. 
Lincohi's  friends  determined  that  the  action  of  the  state  con- 
vention should  prepare  their  candidate  for  the  national  one. 
When  the  great  crowd  of  delegates  had  packed  the  huge 
temporary  structure  erected  for  their  accommodation,  the 
^hftirmim  came  forward  and  s^d,  "There  is  an  old  Democrat 
outside  who  has  something  he  ^nshes  to  present  to  the  con- 
vention." There  was  a  roar  of  assent  and  the  door  swung 
open,  when  a  strong  old  man  marched  in  shouldering  two 
fence  rails,  surmounted  by  a  banner  inscribed  in  large  letters, 
"Two  rails  from  a  lot  made  by  Abraham  Lincohi  and  John 
Hanks  in  the  Sangamon  bottom,  in  the  year  1830.'' 

The  sunburned  muscular  bearer  of  the  ituls  was  John  Hanks 
himself,  a  phun  unlettered  Western  pioneer.  He  and  the 
rails  were  fitting  representatives  of  the  old  days  of  privation 
and  poverty.  The  effect  was  electrical  and  Abraham  Lin- 
cohi the  rail-splitter  was  accepted  as  the  incarnation  of 
labour,  and  the  representative  of  human  equality  and  posnble 
advancement.  A  great  outburst  of  applause  followed.  It 
was  not  the  pastdng  impulse  of  a  fickte  multitude,  but  the 
first  gathering  of  an  irresistible  wave  of  enthudasm  which 
swept  over  the  great  concourse  at  Decatur,  and  thence  to 
Chicago,  and  over  the  free  states.  The  convention  was 
captured,  and  it  instructed  the  Illinois  delegation  to  vote  for 
Lincohi  at  Clueago. 

When  the  National  Convention  met,  Mr.  Lincohi  received 
the  nomination  on  the  third  ballot.    His  nomination  was 
received  wi^  unbounded  enthusiasm.    During  the  exciting 
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loenes  of  the  convention,  Mr.  Lincoln  remained  quietly  at 
home  in  Springfield.  When  the  news  of  the  result  wm  re- 
ceived he  cahnly  put  the  despatch  in  hif  pocket,  laying, 
"  Gentlemen  there  is  a  little  woman  at  our  house  who  is  more 
interested  in  this  despatch  than  I  am,  and,  if  you  will  excuse 
me,  I  will  take  it  up  and  let  her  see  it." 

Following  the  nomination  came  the  great  presidential 
canvass  of  1860.  The  feverish  excitement  and  activity  grew 
in  intensity  every  day.  The  great  contest  between  slavery 
and  freedom  was  rapidly  approaching,  and,  amid  the  resist- 
less march  of  events,  few  comprehended  their  real  significance. 
Four  candidates  were  in  the  field— Lincok,  Douglass,  &«cken- 
ridge  and  Bell.  The  Democratic  Convention  had  met  at 
Charleston  on  the  twenty-third  of  April  and  had  split  upon 
a  resolution  pledging  the  party  to  abide  by  the  decision  of 
the  Supreme  Court  in  all  matters  pertaining  to  jurisdiction 
over  territories  and  the  power  of  territorial  legislatures. 
Douglass  received  the  regular  nomination  at  Baltimore,  on  the 
eighteenth  of  June,  and  Breckenridge  received  the  nomina- 
tion of  the  seceding  faction  at  Baltimore  on  the  twenty-third 
of  June.  BeU  was  the  nominee  of  the  Constitutional  Union 
party.  The  breaking  up  of  the  old  Democratic  party  had 
made  the  election  of  Lincohi  highly  probable  if  the  choice 
did  not  go  to  the  House  of  Representatives. 

The  speakers  and  newspapers  of  the  South  gave  warning 
that  if  Lincoln  were  elected  the  disruption  of  the  union  would 
follow,  but  the  majority  of  Northern  voters  believed  that 
these  threats  were  mere  electioneering  vapourings.  Buch- 
anan's Cabinet  was  a  nest  of  disimionists  and  traitors,  and 
while  the  canvass  was  in  progress,  Floyd,  the  Secretary  of 
War,  a  Southerner,  caused  a  large  proportion  of  the  arms 
and  mimitions  of  war  belonging  to  the  government  to  be 
removed  from  Northern  to  Southern  arsenals,  while  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  ordered  the  available  naval  force  to 
distant  seas.  The  deliberate  purpose  of  all  these  move- 
ments was  to  leave  the  nation  defenceless  at  home,  when  the 
hour  came  to  strike  at  its  life. 
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The  remit  of  the  eleetion  on  the  nxth  of  November  wm  to 
ghre  Lineoln  180  of  the  204  electoral  votes.  Breokenridge 
had  72,  Bell  90,  and  DouflaM  12.  Lineoln  lacked  over  030,- 
000  votes  of  having  a  popular  majority. 

The  Slave  Power  was  vanquished  at  the  polls.  Liberty  had 
its  innings,  but  men  instinctively  felt  that  troubled  days  were 
coming.  And  they  asked  themselves,  when  wisdom,  courage 
and  prudence  were  to  become  such  necessary  qualities  in  the 
nation's  leader,  would  these  qualities  be  found  to  be  the 
endowment  of  the  Western  rail-splitter  who  was  now  to  have 
a  task  of  such  enormous  difficulty  to  perform. 

Four  months  must  elapse  between  polling  day  and  the 
inauguration  of  Lincoln,  and  during  that  period  it  seemed 
possible  to  wreck  the  government,  for  its  sworn  enemies 
were  at  the  helm,  and  they  proceeded  to  complete  the  work  of 
robbing  the  arsenals,  scattering  the  navy,  and,  so  far  as  it  was 
possible,  destroying  the  credit  of  the  government. 

On  Diecember  20,  1860,  South  Carolina  seceded  from  the 
union,  Mississippi  followed,  January  9, 1861;  Florida,  on  the 
tenth  of  January;  Alabama,  on  the  eleventh  of  January; 
Georgia,  on  the  nineteenth  of  January;  Louisiana,  on  the 
twenty-sixth  of  J<^i  ;ary;  and  Texas,  on  the  first  of  February. 
Delegates  from  i  jeven  seceding  states  met  at  Montgomery 
on  the  foiirth  of  I*ebruary,  and  on  the  eighth  of  February, 
they  annotmced  to  the  world  a  provisional  government  under 
the  name  of  the  CJonfederate  States  of  America. 

Mr.  Lincoln's  inauguration,  on  the  fourth  of  March,  was  an 
imposing  afifaur.  The  address  was  a  last  appeal  for  peace.  It 
was  moderate  and  kindly  in  tone.  It  was  largely  an  argument 
addressed  to  the  seceding  states.  To  the  Southern  people, 
he  said,  "In  your  hands,  my  dissatisfied  fellow-countrymen, 
and  not  in  mine,  is  the  momentous  issue  of  civil  war.  Tlie 
government  will  not  assail  you.  You  can  have  no  conflict 
without  being  yourselves  the  aggressors."  He  firmly  de- 
clared his  intention  to  preserve  the  union  and  to  hold,  occupy 
and  possess  property  and  places  belonging  to  the  government. 
In  the  light  of  subsequent  events  it  can  truly  be  said  that  Mr. 
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Linedn'i  tnaugunl  address  wm  a  state  paper  equal  in  all 
rrspeots  to  the  oocasioii  and  the  crisis. 

When  Ifr.  Lincok  took  the  oath  of  office,  Jefferson  Davis 
had  been  president  '^f  the  Southern  Confederacy  fourteen 
days.  In  May  following,  the  Confederate  capital  was  removed 
to  Richmond;  Virginia  of  which  Richmond  is  the  capital 
having  seceded  in  April. 

It  was  predicted  that  Mr.  Lincok  would  be  a  mere  figure- 
head under  the  guidance  of  Steward,  his  Secretary  of  State, 
and  other  strong  men,  but  it  was  soon  found  that  he  was  to  be 
president,  indeed;  and  he  immediately  became,  and  never 
ceased  to  be,  a  heroic  figure,  overshadowing  all  who  were 
around  him. 

On  the  twelfth  of  April,  the  first  rebel  shot  was  fired 
upon  Fort  Sumpter,  in  Charleston  harbour,  and  on  the  four- 
teenth of  April,  the  small  garrison  was  compelled  to  haul  down 
the  stars  and  stripes  and  surrender.  To  the  government  this 
event  was  a  relief.  It  shattered  the  policy  of  delay  hitherto 
pursued,  which  Mr.  Lincoln  had  decided  could  not  be  con- 
tinued with  advantage  or  abandoned  without  peril.  The 
action  of  the  Confederacy  set  the  hands  of  Lincoln  free,  and 
on  the  very  day  Fort  Sumpter  surrendered,  a  proclamation 
calling  for  75,000  volunteers  was  drafted  and  on  the  following 
day  issued. 

Throughout  the  North  the  assault  upon  the  flag  at  Fwt 
Sumpter  produced  one  of  the  grandest  popular  uprisings 
recorded  in  history.  From  Maine  to  California  rose,  spon- 
taneously, the  tide  of  indignation  and  of  resolve  to  TnaintAJn 
the  union  and  uphold  the  authority  of  its  rulers.  No  man 
who  witnessed  that  mighty  outburst  of  popular  enthusiasm 
and  devotion  to  liberty  and  law  can  fail  to  remember  vividly 
how  impressive  were  all  the  ciroumstances,  how  grand  the 
united  voice  of  free  millions.  Could  the  waste,  the  carnage, 
and  the  sorrows  of  the  next  three  years  have  been  distinctly 
known,  perhaps  the  spirit  of  the  North  would  have  faltered 
then,  but  as  the  grand  drama  unfolded,  its  purpose  never 
for  a  moment  gave  way,  and  even  when  battle,  dungeon  and 
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diseaae  had  claimed  their  ghastly  tribute  of  brave  men,  and 
two-thirds  of  the  women  of  the  North  were  in  mourning, 
resolve  never  weakened  and  courage  never  failed. 

On  the  morning  of  the  dxteenth  of  April,  the  6th  Regiment 
of  Massachusetts  state  militia  mustered  on  Boston  Ck)nunon 
equipped  for  action.  On  the  seventeenth  it  was  on  the  cars 
for  Washington.  On  the  eighteenth  it  marched  down  Broad- 
way, New  York,  between  excited  multitudes  singing  that 
strange  refrain: 

"John  Brown'a  body  lies  mouldering  in  tiw  gimye 
But  hia  soul  ii  niTehing  on." 

On  the  nineteenth  it  was  assaulted  by  the  mob  in  Baltimore, 
when  imprisoned  in  separate  squads  in  the  cars,  and  some 
blood  was  shed.  The  regiment  made  its  way  through  to 
Washington,  and  then  the  secessionists  of  Maryland  severed 
communication  with  the  North  by  burning  railroad  bridges 
and  cutting  telegraph  wires.  Communication  was  soon 
opened  by  General  Butler  with  the  Massachusetts  7th,  and 
with  Colonel  Lefferts  with  the  crack  New  York  7th.  The  latter 
regiment  entered  Washington  on  the  twenty-fifth  of  April. 
As  their  faultless  lines  of  gleaming  bayonets  streamed  down 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  to  pass  in  review  before  the  president, 
the  hopes  of  the  Washington  secessionists  that  the  capital 
might  be  seised  before  succour  could  come,  faded  away. 

The  Battle  of  Bull  Run  was  commenced  on  the  eij^- 
teenth  of  July,  and  ended  on  the  twenty-first,  in  a 
panic  and  route  of  the  Union  soldiers.  The  action  was 
fought  with  general  good  conduct  on  both  sides  till  the 
panic  occurred,  which  the  Confederates  were  in  no  condition 
to  foUow  up. 

Li  July  a  special  sesdon  of  Congress  convened.  It  meant 
business,  and  the  defeat  at  Bull  Rim  was  like  an  explonon 
that  scattered  to  the  wind  all  thought  of  hesitation  or  delay. 
On  the  sixth  of  August  it  adjourned  having  voted  1500,000,- 
000,  and  600,000  men. 

In  Canada  party  feeling  about  the  great  struggle  which 
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had  now  fairly  opened,  ran  almost  as  high  as  in  the  United 
States.  Much  premature  merriment  was  indulged  in  by 
secessionist  sympathisers  because  the  raw  and  ill-disciplined 
levies  were  not  equal  to  veteran  troops.  I  remember,  soon 
after  the  Battle  of  Bull  Run,  in  reply  to  a  reverend  genUeman 
(Mr.  Ball),  who  sneered  about  bloodless  battles  smd  whole- 
sale footraces,  I  suggested  that  he  wut  till  time  was  given 
to  make  soldiers  out  of  raw  material  and  he  would  probiably 
not  sniff  the  air  in  vam  for  the  scent  of  blood.  And  20,000 
stark  corpses  on  the  field  of  Gettysburg;  the  terrible  carnage 
of  CSuckamauga  and  Franklin,  the  blood-soaked  trenches  of 
Vicksbuig,  the  hell  of  the  seven  day's  Battle  of  the  l^der^ 
ness,  a  score  of  sanguinary  battlefields  where  Saxon  met 
Saxon  and  the  percentage  of  loss  was  much  greater  than  upon 
any  of  the  great  battlefields  of  modem  Europe,  in  due  time 
gave  ghastly  proof  that  the  forecast  was  true. 

I  have  neither  purpose  nor  time  to  trace  the  events  of  the 
great  conflict  that  followed— the  incapacity  of  McQellan  and 
other  generals,  the  changing  fortunes  of  war,  the  dealing 
with  foes  in  the  rear  as  well  as  with  foes  in  the  front— the 
surmounting  of  financial  difficulties,  the  creation  of  an  iron- 
clad navy,  and  the  revolutionizing  of  naval  warfare,  the 
creation  of  a  veteran  army  of  a  million  men,  diplomatic 
relations  and  perfidious  neutrality,  unreasonable  demands 
from  friends  of  liberty  who  had  not  patience  to  wait  for  the 
ripening  of  events,  and  malignant  misrepresentatives  from 
foes  within  and  without.  Tluough  all  the  changing  scenes 
Lincoln  bore  the  nation  upon  his  shoulders,  and,  with  con- 
summate skill  and  sagacity,  shaped  the  nation's  course. 
Clearer  than  those  of  any  of  his  generals  were  his  conceptions 
of  the  proper  line  of  ndlitary  action  to  be  adopted.  More 
comprehensive  and  accurate  than  those  of  any  of  his  advisers, 
or  any  of  the  statesmen  of  the  land,  was  his  knowledge  of  the 
political  situation,  his  estimate  of  the  outcome  of  events, 
and  his  appreciation  of  the  significance,  and  the  far-reaching 
results  of  the  battle  shocks  that  shook  a  continent  and 
ehumed  the  attention  of  the  workl.    No  emergency  arose  and 
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found  him  unprepared.  He  had  thought  the  matter  all  oat 
in  advance  and  the  best  available  rraiedy  was  ready.  He 
poflseased  prescience.  He  traced  every  movement  of  the 
armies,  watched  every  {diase  of  the  conflict,  kept  record 
with  delicate  precirion  of  the  pulse  beat  of  public  sentiment, 
weighed  all  the  forces,  material  and  immaterial,  allied  and 
opposed,  and  was  emphatically  and  positively  master  of  the 
ntuation  so  far  as  finite  man  could  be.  He  kept  jealous  and 
unfriendly  foreign  nations  at  bay,  and  at  the  outset  decided 
upon  a  determined  foreign  policy  and  informed  all  foreign 
governments  that  the  recognition  of  the  Confederacy  or  the 
breaking  of  the  blockade  would  be  accepted  as  a  declaration 
of  war.  This  proved  sufficient  to  restrain  any  deore  to  act 
in  that  direction,  for  raw  levies  soon  became  disciplined 
armies,  and  the  monitors  were  an  tmknown  naval  quantity. 
France,  indeed,  sought  to  take  Advantage  of  the  opportunity 
by  seising  upon  Bfexico,  but  when  the  war  drums  of  the 
rebellion  were  hushed,  a  mere  expression  of  displeasure  from 
the  American  state  department  caused  the  empire  of  Mazir 
millian  to  dissolve  like  the  morning  dew. 

Mr.  Lincoln  had  the  confidence  of  the  people  and  was  en- 
throned in  their  affections.  He  was  felt  to  be  a  man  of  the 
people  and  was  familiarly  styled  "Father  Abraham,"  or 
"Uncle  Abe."  lUs  popular  c(»ifidence  in  him  is  well  illu»- 
trated  by  the  story  of  a  German  farmer,  who,  when  driving 
into  town  one  day  shortly  alter  Mr.  Lincoln's  death,  saw  the 
staring  poster  of  a  theatrical  company  billed  to  give  a  play, 
entitled,  "  Rebellion  in  Heaven."  The  title  was  given  in  bold 
capitals.  Attracted  by  the  words  the  German  paused, 
"Rebellion  in  Heaven,"  said  he,  "mine  Gott  ist  dat  so?" 
And  then,  after  a  moment's  reflection,  "Oh I  Well,  never 
mind.  Uncle  Abe  is  dare." 

Mr.  Lincoln's  keen  sense  of  humour  (^ten  shone  forth  not- 
withstanding the  pressure  of  cares  that  rested  up<m  him. 
The  {dans  of  the  monitor  had  been  entrusted  by  Ericson  to 
C.  W.  Bushnell  and  by  him  laid  before  Mr.  Lincoln,  who 
approved  of  the  wdberae.  They  were  then  laid  b^ore  the 
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naval  department,  Mr.  Lineoln  being  present.  A  number  of 
naval  ofReen  and  experts  were  assembled  to  sit  in  judgment. 
They  almost  unanimously  gave  opinion  averse  to  the  jxacti- 
eability  of  the  plan.  At  last  Rear-Admiral  Smith,  chairman 
of  the  board  asked  Mr.  Lmcobi  what  he  thought  of  it  He 
answered, "  I  feel  a  good  deal  about  it  as  the  fat  girl  did  when 
she  put  her  foot  in  her  stocking.  She  thought  there  was 
something  in  it."  Mr.  Bushnell  and  his  associates  obtained 
the  contract  for  a  trial  monitor,  and  she  was  built.  On 
March  8, 1862,  the  ironrclad  Merrimac  steamed  out  from  Nor- 
folk to  Hampton  Roads,  and  destroyed  the  frigates  Cumr 
befiand  and  Congress,  and  then  retired  preparatory  to  going 
out  to  sea.  A  spasm  of  dread  seised  upon  the  country.  It 
seemed  as  though  Washington  and  every  seaport  on  the 
Atlantic  coast  lay  at  her  mercy.  That  night  the  trial  monitor 
arrived  in  the  Roads.  The  f  blowing  day  she  vanquished  the 
Merrimac.  "There  was  something  in  it."  The  naval  con- 
struction of  the  world  was  revohitionixed,  and  in  one  diy  all 
the  war  vessels  of  the  naval  powers  became  antiquated  except 
the  two  that  fought  near  Norfolk. 

That  the  war  was  a  battle  between  slavery  and  liberty,  and 
that  either  slavery  or  the  commonwealth  must  die,  was  a  fact 
that  the  majority  of  the  people  were  slow  to  believe.  Mr. 
Lincoln  had  known  it  from  the  beginning,  and  he  was  waiting 
imtil  the  nation  comprehended  the  dtuation  and  would  sanc- 
tion radical  action.  In  August,  1861,  General  Fremont  had 
issued  a  proclamation  declaring  the  slaves  free  within  certain 
specified  limits  in  Missouri.  This  proclamation  was  dis- 
sJlowed  as  being  an  act  exceeding  Uie  authority  vested  in 
the  commander  of  a  department. 

Wherever  the  Union  troops  entered  upon  rebel  territory  the 
slaves  came  streaming  into  the  Union  lines.  General  Butler 
solved  the  question  of  what  was  to  be  done  with  them.  Ac- 
cepting the  Southern  theory  that  they  were  property,  he 
declared  them  contraband  of  war  and  set  them  free.  This 
action  was  approved  by  the  president. 

Lincoln  had  decided  to  destroy  davery  as  a  military  ne- 
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nty  and  by  virtue  of  his  authority  aa  eommander-in- 
ehief .  He  waited  for  the  jnroper  hour  with  faith  in  God  that 
it  would  ooiBM  in  His  own  good  time.  Bb  prepared  a  draft 
of  his  Emaneipation  Proclamation  and  called  a  full  meeting 
of  hia  Cabinet  about  August  1,  1862.  He  realised  that  a 
difficult  task  was  before  him— perhaps  he  instinctively  shrank 
from  it.  Ks  Cabinet  was  composed  of  representative  men 
and  their  reception  of  the  proclamation  would  indicate  pretty 
correctly  the  probable  attitude  of  the  nation.  When  all  were 
assembled  he  trifled  for  a  few  moments,  perhaps  for  the  pur- 
pose of  studying  his  own  powers.  He  read  them  a  chapter 
from  a  humorous  work  by  Orpheus  C.  Kerr  and  lau|^ied 
heartily  at  his  drolleries.  The  members  of  the  Cabinet 
looked  at  each  other  with  disapproval  and  felt  that  their 
personal  dignity  was  in  peril  Suddenly  the  president's 
demeanour  changed.  The  humorist  vanished,  and  a  stem 
solemn  man  stood  hdote  them.  He  abruptly  aimounoed  his 
purpose  and  read  the  paper  he  had  prepared.  He  then  told 
them  that  he  had  not  called  them  t(^ther  to  ask  their  advice 
but  that  suggestions  would  be  in  order  as  to  time  and  mode 
of  carrying  his  purpose  into  eSeet.  No  record  of  the  debate 
that  followed  was  kept.  Mr.  Blur  was  opposed.  Mr.  Chase 
wished  it  made  strong  on  the  point  of  arming  the  blacks. 
Mr.  Seward  approved,  but  doubted  die  expediency  of  issuing 
it  at  that  juncture — ^military  operations  had  been  imfavour- 
able,  and  it  might  now  be  looked  upon  as  the  last  measure  of 
an  exhausted  government.  It  was  decided  that  the  publication 
should  be  delayed  until  it  could  follow  some  decided  military 
success.  Dark  days  followed,  and  August  closed  with  the 
second  Bull  Run.  Then  Lee  crossed  the  Potomac  into 
Maryland.  These  were  terrible  days  of  enforced  waiting  to  Mr. 
Lincohi.  He  decided  that  if  McClellan  should  drive  Lee  from 
Maryland  the  proclamation  would  be  issued.  The  battle  of 
Antietam  was  fought  on  the  sevoiteenth  of  September,  and 
Lee  was  repulsed.  Lincoln  at  once  called  the  Cabinet  together 
and  told  them  that  the  time  for  hesitation  had  gone  by, 
emancipation  must  become  the  declared  policy  of  the  gov- 
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enunent  and  public  sentiment  would  now  sustain  it.  A  de- 
mand for  it  came  from  the  best  friends  of  the  government. 
Mr.  Lincoh  reverently  added  in  a  low  voice, "  I  have  promised 
my  God  that  I  will  do  it."  Mr.  Chase  who  sat  nearest  him 
sud,  "Did  I  understand  you  correctly,  Mr.  President?"  Mr. 
Linoohi  replied,  "I  made  a  solemn  vow  before  God  that  if 
General  Lee  should  be  driven  back  from  Maryland  I  would 
crown  the  result  by  the  declaration  of  freedom  to  the  slave." 

The  proclamation  was  issued  September  22,  1862.  One 
hundred  days  were  given  for  the  rebellious  states  to  return 
to  their  allegiance  and,  in  default  of  their  doing  so,  the  pro- 
ekmation  was  to  take  effect  January  1  1863,  when  all 
slaves  in  states  then  in  rebellion  against  the  United  States 
should  be  thenceforth  and  forever  free. 

Following  the  proclamation  in  a  few  weeks  came  the  re- 
moval of  Genend  McGellan  from  command.  During  the 
autumn  a  circular  letter  was  issued  to  the  army  on  the  subject 
of  Sabbath  observance  as  follows: 

"The  importance  for  man  and  beast  of  the  prescribed 
weekly  rest;  the  sacred  rights  of  CSiriBtian  sailors  and  sol- 
diers; a  becoming  deference  to  the  best  sr-'timents  of  a 
Christian  people,  and  a  due  regard  for  the  Divine  ^dl,  demand 
that  Simday  labour  in  the  army  and  navy  be  reduced  to  the 
measure  of  strict  necessity." 

On  January  1,  1863,  the  final  Emancipation  Proclamation 
was  issued.    Its  grand  closing  sentence  was  in  these  words: 

"And  upon  this  act,  sincerely  believed  to  be  an  act  of 
justice,  warranted  by  the  Constitution  upon  the  ground  of 
military  necessity,  I  invoke  the  considerate  judgment  of 
mankind  and  the  gracious  favour  of  Almighty  God." 

In  the  first  week  of  May  came  the  battle  of  Chancellors- 
yille,  with  a  Union  loss  of  17,000  men.  All  night  long,  follow- 
ing the  reception  of  the  terrible  news,  Mr.  Lincoln  paced  his 
room  in  anguish  of  soul.  There  would  be  thousands  of 
houses  of  mourning  where  stricken  ones  would  look  reproach- 
fully towards  him.  The  news,  he  felt,  would  stimulate  the 
hatred  of  America's  foes  abroad,  and  of  the  Copperheads  of 
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the  North.  Then  ouDe  the  invasion  of  Pennsylvanis  by  Lee 
witii  his  victorious  anny,  and  night  seemed  to  be  closing  in 
annind  the  cause  of  the  Uni(».  A  sudden  and  fierce  excite- 
ment swept  over  the  North.  The  governor  of  Pennsylvania 
called  for  60,000  men.  A  draft  was  in  progress  and  had  been 
resisted,  all  opposition  to  it  at  once  ceased.  Lincohi  hurried 
up  movements  under  Meade,  and  stimulated  by  letters  and 
despatches  the  movements  under  all  of  his  commanding 
generals.  On  the  thirtieth  of  June,  the  entire  rebel  army 
was  concentrated  towards  Gettysburg  and  was  ahnost  within 
striking  distance  of  Philadelphia,  and  the  citisens  of  that  city 
found  themselves  throwing  up  earthworks  and  digging 
trenches  for  its  possible  defence. 

A  day's  march  from  Lee  the  Federal  army  was  concentra- 
ting. The  decisive  hour  had  come,  the  supreme  crisiB  of  the 
the  rebellion,  and  every  man  in  the  North  knew  it  and  wMted 
for  the  shock  with  bated  breath. 

On  Sunday,  the  first  of  July,  the  advanced  corps  of  Lee  and 
Meade  met  at  Gettysburg,  and  commenced  the  struggle  for  em- 
pire. At  the  end  of  the  first  day  the  dearly  bought  advantage 
was  with  the  CJonfederates.  All  through  the  hot  hours  of 
the  second  of  July  and  on  into  the  night,  the  contest  con- 
tinued with  varying  success.  On  the  third  of  July,  the 
fighting  began  with  the  light,  and  the  bloody  tides  of  battle 
turned  in  favour  of  the  Union  forces.  In  the  afternoon  Lee 
'determined  to  strike  a  desperate  and  decisive  blow.  The 
Confederate  reserve,  the  beist  troops  in  the  Southern  army, 
18,000  strong,  hitherto  fresh  and  untouched,  deployed  under 
Gcoieral  Pic^tt,  the  Ney  of  the  Confederate  army,  and 
were  hurled  upon  the  Union  centre.  Two  hundred  cannon 
played  upon  the  Union  ranks  as  the  glittering  lines  of  steel 
swiftly  swept  over  the  intervening  valley.  The  charge  was 
magnificentiy  made,  it  ended  in  pitiless  and  pitifid  slaughter, 
in  rout  and  riin.  Confederate  soldiers  crawled  up  on  hands 
and  knees  under  sheets  of  shot  and  flame  to  surrender. 
The  futile  charge  ended  the  invasion  of  the  North.  The 
men  engaged  in  the  battles  ntunbered  165,000,  and  the  loss 
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of  both  armies  WM  46,000  men-a  grim  iUuatration  of  the 
seventy  of  the  fighting. 

On  the  fourth  of  July  Vicksburg  surrendered  to  Grant.  A 
few  days  later  Port  Hudson  surrendered;  the  Mississippi 
was  open  and  the  Confederacy  cleft  in  twain.  The  tide  had 
turned  and  the  end  was  in  sight.  But  the  Confederacy  was 
not  yet  conquered,  and  it  proceeded  to  put  its  last  man  under 
arms.  The  most  desperate  fighting  of  the  war  foUowed,  but 
It  IS  not  necessary  further  to  trace  military  events,  cuhnmat- 
mg  m  the  surrender  of  Lee. 

On  the  nineteenth  of  November  a  national  cemetery  was 
dedicated  at  Gettysbmg,  and  Mr.  Lincok's  speech  upon  that 
occasion  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  specimens  of  oratory 
extant.    It  closed  with  the  words: 

"We  here  highly  resolve  that  these  dead  shall  not  have 
died  m  vam;  that  this  nation  under  God  shaU  have  a  n^w 
buth  of  freedom  and  that  the  government  of  the  peopie,  by 
^^people,  and  for  the  people,  shaU  not  perish  from  the 

In  1864  Mr.  Lincohi  was  again  a  candidate  for  the  presi- 
dency.   His  opponent  was  General  Geoi^  B.  McClellan 
When  the  polls  closed  he  had  a  majority  of  411,000  on  a  total 
vote  of  4,015,000,  and  212  out  of  233  electoral  votes. 

On  March  4, 1865,  Mr.  Lincob  again  took  the  oath  of  office 
which  was  admmistered  by  Chief-Justice  Chase.    His  inaug- 
ural address  was  delivered  under  ciroumstances  presenting 
a  stnkmg  contrast  to  those  surrounding  hun  on  the  occasion  of 
Ills  first  maugural.    Four  years  had  wrought  mighty  changes 
m  the  nation  and  in  himself.    Then  all  was  doubt  and  un- 
certamty.    The  nation  had  practicaUy  neither  army  nor 
navy,  and  was  ignorant  of  its  own  strength  and  resources. 
Wow  Mr.  Lmcob  waa  the  head  of  what  was  at  the  moment 
the  greatest  miUtary  and  naval  power  in  the  world.    The 
South  was  so  far  crushed  as  to  be  able  at  best  to  strike  but  a 
few  more  impotent  blows.    The  nation  was  saved.    Not  an 
acre  of  its  territory  would  be  lost.    It  had  learned  to  trust 
iteelf,  for  Its  baptism  of  blood  and  fire  had  demonstrated  it« 
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power  and  the  stability  of  its  institutions.  It  had  secured 
the  respect  of  the  world  and  its  status  among  the  nations. 
Ood  had  led  its  ruler  and  itself  through  a  furnace  of  fire,  and 
he  at  least  had  come  forth  pure  gold. 

The  address  was  more  than  an  inaugural.  Its  tooe  and 
language  would  have  been  more  befitting  a  Hebrew  seer 
than  a  modem  statesman.  Through  it  ran  an  undertone  of 
sadness.  It  solemnly  reci^nised  the  justice  and  mercy  of 
God  and  bowed  submissively  to  His  will.  It  al.irmed  the 
determination  to  finish  the  work  they  were  in,  and  promised 
charity  for  all,  and  care  for  the  widows  and  orphans  of  those 
who  had  borne  the  battle.  With  lofty  trust  in  God  and  re- 
cognition of  the  perfection  of  all  His  purposes  and  decisions 
it  declared: 

"  Fondly  do  we  hope,  fervently  do  we  pray  that  the  mighty 
scourge  of  war  may  soon  pasa  away.  Yet  if  God  wiUs  that  it 
continue  until  all  the  wealth  piled  by  the  bondsman's  two 
hundred  and  fifty  years  of  unrequited  toil  shall  be  sunk,  and 
until  every  drop  of  blood  drawn  by  the  lash  shall  be  paid 
with  another  drawn  by  the  sword— as  was  said  three  thousand 
years  ago— so  still  it  must  be  said,  'The  judgments  of  the 
Lord  are  just  and  righteous,  altogethei.  " 

It  was  a  farewell  address.  The  shadow  of  a  great  tragedy 
was  creeping  on,  and  Lincoln  stood  upon  the  border  of  the 
shadowy  land  from  which  his  voice  should  never  reach  back 
to  the  multitudes  who  then  listened  to  the  utterances  which 
shall  never  lose  their  place  upon  the  page  of  history,  or  cease 
to  impress  the  hearts  of  men. 

Late  in  March  Sherman's  triiunphant  sweep  through 
Georgia,  North  and  South  Carolina,  and  Southern  Virginia 
terminated  with  the  meeting  of  his  forces  with  those  of 
Grant  before  Richmond.  A  council  of  war  attended  by 
Lincoln  was  held  on  the  twenty-eighth  of  March,  and  then 
with  bewildering  rapidity  the  blows  were  delivered  that  beat 
the  Confederate  armies  to  the  dust. 

On  the  third  of  April,  Mr.  Lincoln  entered  Richmond.  The 
wearied,  halfHstarved  people  gladly  received  the  Union  troops 
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wid  the  coloured  people  received  him  with  wild  rejoicinei. 
His  feelings  so  completely  unmanned  him  that  he  was  unable 
to  address  them. 

On  the  ninth  of  April  General  Lee  and  the  Confederate  armies 
surrendered  to  General  Grant  at  Appomattox  Court  House, 
and  the  great  struggle  was  at  an  end.    Blighty  armies  were  on 
the  eve  of  disbandment,  and  shot-riddled  battle  fla^i  were  to  be 
stored  away  in  museums  and  arsenals  while  the  grim  veterans 
were  to  resume  peaceful  avocations.    Popular  rejoicing  and 
thanksgiving  were  heartily  joined  in  by  all  the  people.    Sud- 
denly there  came  a  change  over  the  spirit  of  the  revellers,  and 
those  who  shouted  for  gladness  were  in  deep  tribulation. 
No  sons   of  the  prophets  had  come  forth  to  warn   them. 
"Knowest  not  thou  that  the  Lord  will  take  away  thy  Master 
from  thy  head  tonlay?"  Like  a  crash  of  thunder  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  fifteenth  of  April  came  the  news  that  at  ten  o'clock 
the  previous  evenmg  Abraham  Lmcohi  had  fallen  by  the  bullet 
of  a  stage-mad  assassin  at  Ford's  Theatre,  Washington.    At 
half-past  seven  on  the  morning  of  the  fifteenth  he  died.    On 
the  fourteenth  of  April  the  North  had  been  rejoicing  beyond 
the  bounds  of  reason.   The  fifteenth  presented  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  spectacles  m  history.    All  the  bells  in  the  land 
tolled.  All  business,  except  the  purchase  of  crApe,  ceased,  and 
men  came  together  in  public  meetings  by  conunon  impulse  to 
give  public  expression  of  grief. 

The  sixteenth  of  April  was  Sunday  and  funeral  services 
were  held  in  nearly  all  the  churches  of  the  Union.  Every- 
where grief  sought  every  possible  form  of  public  expression. 
The  body  of  Lincohi  was  embalmed  and  it  was  determined  to 
send  the  remains  to  his  home  in  Springfield,  111.,  for  interment. 
On  the  twenty-first  the  funeral  train  left  Washington.  Its 
1,600  miles  progress  to  Springfield  might  not  inaptly  be 
termed  a  funeral  triumph.  The  guard  of  honour  was  com- 
posed of  veterans  who  had  distinguished  themselves  by  acts 
of  great  bravery.  The  tram  proceeded  from  City  to  city 
through  almost  continuous  lines  of  sorrowing  multitudes. 
At  the  principal  cities  on  the  route,  the  beautiful  funeral 
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oar  passed  throu^  some  ^  the  atreeta  eaoortad  by  eitiien 
■oldien  and  eooietiea,  and  the  body  hty  in  state  for  a  few 
hours  while  tht?  hushed  masses  filed  past  to  take  a  last  look  at 
the  face  of  the  great  preindent,  the  strength  oi  whose  hoM 
upcm  their  hearts  they  had  not  realised  till  he  was  gone.  The 
pageant  surpassed  all  powers  of  description. 

On  the  third  of  May  the  train  reached  Springfield.  More  than 
four  years  before  Mr.  Lincoln  had  gone  forth  fnun  his  humble 
home  to  grapple  with  the  deep  problems  of  fate.  He  was 
never  again  to  look  in  life  upon  the  beautiful  pnuries  that 
lived  in  his  heart  and  smiled  in  his  dreams.  And  now,  with 
strains  of  solemn  muric,  tolling  of  bells,  boom  of  minute 
guns,  imponng  military  honours,  and  prayers  to  the  God  who 
had  led  him  and  his  people  in  ways  they  know  not  of,  his 
body  was  laid  to  rest. 

In  due  time  an  echo  of  tl^e  national  sorrow  came  back  from 
nearly  all  foreign  lands  to  convince  the  American  people  that 
the  reputation  of  their  great  ruler  was  world-wide,  and  that 
his  great  qualities  were  imiversally  appreciated. 

I  might  say  that  this  is  the  end— but  no;  the  infiuence  of 
noble  actions  and  a  grand  life  will  go  on  fivever.  I  might 
utter  a  lamentation  over  the  grave  of  one  who  was  snatched 
from  life  in  the  very  hour  of  victory,  just  when  weary  body  and 
brain  could  rest  from  deep  anxiety  and  consuming  toil,  and 
could  enter  upon  the  enjoyment  of  hard-earned  recompense 
and  precious  fruits.  Instead  of  this  I  will  say, "  God  doeth  all 
things  well."  Happy  Lincokl  He  had  reached  the  realisar 
tion  of  cherished  hopes.  The  accursed  institution,  which  in 
early  manhood  he  had  threatened  some  day  to  hit  hard,  had 
died  by  a  bolt  of  divine  vengeance  hurled  by  his  hand.  The 
dark  clouds  of  sorrow  and  disaster  had  rolled  away  and  peace 
was  once  more  king.  The  blood  of  a  hundred  battlefields 
^as  to  be  the  seed  of  more  perfect  liberty  and  brighter  human 
hopes.  In  the  prime  of  intellectual  and  physical  power  he 
feU.  His  fall  emphasized  the  nobility  of  his  life  and  set  forth 
in  bold  relief  the  extent  of  lus  services  to  his  country  and  to 
humanity.  No  cloud  rests  upon  his  reputation,  no  spot  tar- 
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Uon  might  have  betnyed  him  mto  wealmenet  or  mistalces. 

I^'  ^J^.  "''*«'.  ^  P**'**"  "^^^^  ^"^^  not  h»ve  been 
m«Je  brighter.    His  career  illustrate*  in  a  most  remarkable 

nujnner  the  unique  poeribUities  of  American  life.  And  as  we 
bid  »dieu  to  the  consideration  of  the  remarkable  features  in 
the  hfe  of  Abraham  Lincohi,  we  cannot  but  realise  that  the 
Jjeat  gulf  between  the  squalid  cabin  of  the  pennUess  poor 
wh^te  of  Kentucky  and  the  topmost  crest  of  earthly  fame 
and  power  was  traversed  by  this  man  who  was  bom  to  the 
estate  of  a  coarse,  unlettered  pioneer,  and  who  died  an  un- 

I'J^r.l^K^^^^lr  ^  «»»n«ter,  mightier  in  achievement 
tnan  either  Cromwell  or  Washington. 
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David  Livinostonb  was  a  pioneer  of  two  great 
moTemento  which  I  regard  aa  inevitable  and  provi- 
dential :  the  spread  of  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ, 
and  the  spread  of  Anglo-Saxon  influence.  I  fol- 
lowed the  struggle  of  the  heroic  Livingstone  to  lift 
AfHca  to  the  light,  and  watched  it  with  sympathy 
and  inexpressible  exultation.  The  lecture  here  given 
was  prepared  for  my  own  people,  and  was  first 
delivered  in  Lynedoch  in  1876.  It  has  been  repeated 
many  times,  both  in  my  own  county  and  elsewhere. 
In  speaking,  I  have  usually  left  the  body  of  the 
speech  as  it  was  written  in  1876,  but,  in  beginning, 
have  usually  made  some  introductory  remarks  on 
the  progress  of  Africa  and  the  condition  of  things 
there  at  the  time  of  speaking.  This  has  been  done 
in  the  present  case. 

David  Liviugstoue  was  a  misBionary  and  an  explorer.  He 
was  truly  a  pathfinder  who  led  the  way  where  the  country 
of  South  Africa  was  to  become  a  British  empire.  It  is  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  that  Dr.  Livingstone  died 
in  the  centre  of  Africa,  with  no  companions  except  the  black 
attendants.  Smce  the  time  Dr.  Livingstone  died  at  the 
headwaters  of  the  Congo,  great  explorations  and  events  have 
given  better  knowledge  of  the  dark  continent,  and  immense 
value  even  now  has  been  found  for  the  African  possessions, 
especially  in  Great  Britain. 
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At  the  time  when  Livingstone  died,  Cape  Colony  was  be- 
lieved to  be  a  province  of  little  value  except  for  its  strategic, 
naval,  and  sea-trade  position.  It  was  founded  by  the  Dutch 
in  1652;  was  taken  by  the  British  in  1796;  was  ceded  to  the 
Netherlands  in  1803;  was  again  occupied  by  the  British  troops 
in  1806,  and  the  final  extinguishment  of  the  title  of  the  Nether- 
lands was  made  in  1814.  The  Dutch  crossed  the  Orange 
River  in  1835.  In  1848  the  Transvaal  republic  was  erected, 
and  the  Orange  Free  State  was  founded  m  1854.  The  whites 
of  the  interior  of  South  Africa  up  to  the  time  of  Livingstone's 
death,  were  mostly  herdsmen,  farmers  and  hunters.  The 
fabulous  riches  of  South  Africa  were  not  known  by  the  great 
explorer. 

The  diamonds  of  Kimberly,  and  the  gold  of  the  Witwaters- 
rand  have  given  a  new  phase  to  the  affairs  of  the  British 
empire  in  Africa.  Before  railway  communication,  the  ox- 
teams  and  the  clumsy  wagons, were  the  means  of  travel,  and 
they  occupied  weeks  or  monthis  in  their  leisurely  joiuneys  to 
and  from  the  interior.  Since  then,  railway  lines  have  de- 
veloped the  country,  and  brought  in  agriculture,  grazing, 
mining,  and  other  interests. 

Late  events  in  South  Africa  were  to  a  great  extent  un- 
expected, and  a  movement,  supposed  to  be  of  small  value, 
suddenly  became  one  of  great  importance.  To  Great  Britain 
the  war  in  South  Africa  was  necessary.  The  Dutch  element 
must  be  imder  the  control  of  the  British  authority,  whose 
institutions  and  liberty  came  with  their  pacific  and  generous 
policy.  It  was  necessary  to  decide  whether  South  Africa 
should  be  Dutch  or  British.  It  was  decided  it  should  be 
British.  It  would  have  been  well  had  this  determination 
on  the  part  of  Great  Britain  to  settle  South  Africa  been 
taken  earlier. 

The  desirability  of  securing  colonial  possessions  in 
Africa  was  not  fully  understood  by  Gladstone.  Neither 
political  party  in  Great  Britain  then  Imew  of  the  importance 
of  securing  Africa  before  other  European  nations  saw  the 
value  of  the  unoccupied  territory  that  is  to  become  of  such 
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immense  importance.  The  explorations  of  Livingstone, 
Stanley,  and  other  British  explorers  should  have  given,  as 
their  fruits  to  Great  Britain,  possession  of  the  Congo  valley, 
and  of  all  that  part  of  Africa  south  of  the  equator  except  the 
Portuguese  possessions  in  Angola  on  the  west  side,  and 
Mosambique  on  the  east  side. 

North  of  the  equator,  the  lamentable  mistake  of  the  British 
government  that  sacrificed  Gordon,  and  lost  Khartoum  and 
the  Soudan,  had  m  due  time  to  be  retrieved  by  Kitchener 
and  the  E^tian  and  Soudanese  soldiers  in  the  battle  of 
Omdurman,  and  the  smash  of  the  power  of  the  Mahdi.  A 
mistake  like  the  one  which  resulted  in  the  sacrifice  of  Gordon 
will  not  be  made  again.  It  is  not  intended  to  permit  more 
loss  of  territory  to  Britain  in  Africa. 

The  valley  of  the  Nile  reaches  from  the  delta  to  the  equa- 
torial lakes.  Khartoum  will,  in  time,  become  a  grea'  -apital, 
the  middle  point  within  the  stretch  of  thirty-two  dijjrees  of 
latitude  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  equator.  Ah^ady  a 
railway  nearly  reaches  from  Alexandria  to  Khartoum  at  the 
junction  of  the  White  and  the  Blue  NUe.  Great  schemes  to 
be  carried  out  by  the  British  and  Egyptian  governments, 
the  expenditure  of  $150,000,000  for  irrigation  m  the  Blue  and 
White  Nile  valleys  will  give  the  Soudan  an  immense  ad- 
ditional cultivable  area,  which  millions  of  men  wiU,  in  due 
time,  make  of  greater  importance  and  value  than  even  the 
fertile  fields  of  Egypt  whose  rich  harvests  for  more  than  six 
thousand  years  have  given  a  teeming  population  food  from 
its  prodigal  soil.  The  line,  now  nearly  ready  to  Khartoum, 
will  continue  south  to  the  great  Victoria  Nyanza,  or  till  it 
connects  with  the  fine  from  the  south. 

The  railway  from  Mombasa  on  the  Indian  Ocean  westward 
to  the  great  lake  of  \actoria  Nyanza,  a  distance  of  700  miles, 
is  nearly  completed,  and  with  steamship  navigation  of  the 
lake,  which  is  one  of  the  great  fresh  water  bodies  of  the  world, 
will  open  up  one  of  the  most  delightful  regions  in  Africa, 
that  of  Uganda  and  Ankori. 
Livingstone  was  the  first  civilised  man  who  saw,  in  1856, 
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the  wonders  of  the  Victoria  FaUs  of  the  Zambesi,  which  river 
he  had  first  seen  in  the  heart  of  the  continent  in  1861.  With 
the  opening  years  of  the  twentieth  centivy  the  railway  system 
from  Cape  Colony  and  Natal  has  crossed  Victoria  Falls, 
1,000  miles  from  the  Cape,  and  the  road  is  to  push  on  to 
Tanganyika  Lake  and  onward  to  meet  the  road  which  passes 
from  Khartoum  south  to  the  equator.  When  the  two  lines 
reach  each  other  we  shall  have  a  continental  railway  travers- 
ing Africa  from  the  north  to  the  south,  and  the  romance  of 
a  dream  will  have  become  a  mighty  reality. 

The  late  "darkness"  of  unknown  Africa  upon  which  the 
explorers  have  dwelt,  will  with  the  next  generation  ahnost 
completely  disappear,  and  enlightened  Africa  will  enter  upon 
a  career  of  civilization  whose  future  will  reach  beyond  our 
most  sanguine  expectations  of  to-day.  From  what  has  al- 
ready been  done,  we  may  weU  believe  that  Africa  will  be  the 
theatre  of  wonderful  events,  ^d  a  country  of  immense  im- 
portance. Railway  lines  will  traverse  all  parts  of  the  conti- 
nent, while  the  great  Congo,  its  imperial  river,  and  many  other 
streams  and  lakes  will  afford  facilities  for  commerce  by  steamer 
navigation. 

British  influence  is  the  dominant  force  in  these  vast  African 
repons,  for  Britons  hold  their  own  in  the  valley  of  the  Nile, 
the  Zambesi  valley,  and  the  greater  part  of  South  Africa. 
Railway  lines  within  British  influence  in  Africa  reach  for 
thousands  of  miles,  and  throw  the  railway  operations  of  all 
other  countries  in  AArica  in 'the  shade.  The  missionary  and 
the  explorer  with  their  indomitable  eneigy  have  been,  and 
still  are,  directing  forward  and  onward  the  sweep  of  British 
power. 

Among  all  the  proud  names  of  British  leaders  we  speak 
of  him  as  our  Greatheart  Livingstone,  who  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  an  empire,  and  who  was  a  God-chosen  Christian 
worker  for  the  coming  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ.  His  will 
stand  as  the  noblest  name  among  those  who  have  sown  the 
field  of  Africa's  enlightenment,  and  m  the  abundant  harvest 
that  will  be  reaped,  the  largest  sheaves  will  be  of  his  garnering. 
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LivingBtone  was  of  Hi^iland  Scottish  blood  and  was  bom 
at  Blantyre,  near  Glasgow,  in  1813.  At  the  age  of  ten  he 
was  put  to  work  in  a  cotton  factory  as  a  piecer.  With  a  part 
of  his  first  week's  wages  he  purchased  a  Latin  grammar.  In 
securing  his  education  he  never  received  a  farthing's  aid 
from  any  one.  He  attended  medical  and  Greek  classes  in 
Glasgow,  and  sat  under  the  divinity  lectures  of  Dr.  Ward- 
law.  After  completing  his  medical  and  divinity  studies  he 
joined  the  London  Missionary  Society.  It  was  his  intention 
to  go  to  China,  but  he  was  providentially  prevented  by  the 
Opium  War,  and  he  embark  for  Africa  in  1840. 

The  first  nine  years  of  Livingstone's  life  in  Africa  were 
spent  in  missionary  labours  at  Mabtosa  and  Kolobeng,  about 
600  miles  north  of  Cape  Town,  and  in  diligent  studies  of 
African  languages  and  manners  preparatory  to  the  career  of 
discovery  upon  which  he  was  soon  to  enter.  During  this 
period  he  married  a  daughter  of  Dr.  Moffat  the  African  mis- 
sionary. When  he  was  at  Mabtosa  in  1843,  Livingstone  had 
an  encoimter  with  a  great  lion  that  was  the  terror  of  the 
Bakrtla.  He  emptied  the  two  barrels  of  his  rifle  into  its 
brea^  ,  but  while  he  was  reloading  the  lion  sprang  upon  him 
throwing  him  to  the  ground.  One  bone  was  crushed  and 
eleven  woimds  were  inflicted  in  the  upper  part  of  the  arm. 
The  lion  then  attacked  a  native  hunter  who  was  of  Living- 
stone's party,  seising  him  by  the  thigh.  The  bullets  from 
Livingstone's  rifle  had  already  done  their  work,  however, 
and  his  paroxysmal  strength  exhausted,  the  lion  fell  dead. 

In  June,  1849,  Livin^tone,  in  company  with  Oswell  and 
Miirray,  started  on  his  first  exploring  expedition,  and  crossing 
the  Kalahari  desert  reached  Lake  Ngami  in  August.  Upon 
coming  to  the  lake  they  passed  a  fine  stream  flowing  from 
the  north.  The  doctor  enquired  from  the  guides  from  whence 
it  came.  They  replied,  "From  a  country  full  of  rivers— so 
many  that  no  one  can  tell  their  niunber — and  fuU  of  large 
trees."  This,  says  the  doctor,  was  the  first  confirmation  of 
the  statement  he  had  heard  from  the  Bakwains,  who  had 
been  north,  that  the  country  was  not  the  large  sandy  plateau 
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of  the  philosophers  who  had  printed  on  their  maps  of  Central 
A.ri<»:  "Sandy  deserts,  unexplored."  The  doctor's  object  in 
this  journey  was  to  open  communication  with  the  Mokololo, 
a  tribe  living  about  200  miles  south  of  Lake  Ngami,  of  whom 
he  had  heard  from  certain  Bakwams  who  had  b^n  among 
them.  He  was  unable,  however,  to  procure  guides,  and  was 
compelled  to  return  to  Kolobeng. 

In  1860,  Livingstone,  with  his  wife,  three  children  and 
native  attendants,  again  crossed  the  Kalahari  desert  with 
oxen  and  wagons,  with  the  intention  of  opening  communica- 
tion with  the  Mokololo.  When  beyond  the  desert  he  and 
two  of  his  children  were  prostrated  with  African  fever,  and 
he  was  obliged  again  to  return  to  Kolobeng.  He  was  soon 
followed  by  messengers  from  Sebituane,  the  chief  of  the 
Mokololo,  who  had  heard  of  his  attempts  to  reach  him  and 
was  anxious  to  open  communication  with  the  white  men. 
Sebituane  had  sent  presents  to  the  chiefs  on  the  way  to  induce 
them  to  assist  the  doctor  when  he  came  again. 

In  1851,  Livingstone  accompanied  by  Mr.  Oswell  and  his 
wife  and  children  started  on  his  third  attempt  to  reach  the 
Mokololo,  and,  profiting  by  his  previous  experience,  he  this 
time  succeeded.  The  opening  up  of  communication  with  the 
Mokololo  was,  perhaps,  the  most  important  event  in  Dr. 
Livingstone's  African  experience.  They  were  delighted  to 
meet  him,  and  Sebituane  came  more  than  a  himdred  miles  to 
welcome  him.  The  Mokololo  were  a  tribe  who  had  migrated 
from  south  of  the  Kalahari.  They  possessed  immense  herds 
of  cattle.  Sebituane  had  subjugated  the  black  tribes  pos- 
sessing an  immense  tract  of  country,  and  was  an  African  JuliuR 
CsBsar.  The  great  desire  of  his  life  was  to  open  commimication 
and  trade  with  the  whites. 

In  Jime,  1861,  Livingstone  discovered  the  Zambezi  in  the 
centre  of  the  continent.  It  was  at  the  season  when  the  river 
was  at  its  lowest,  yet  there  was  a  breadth  of  nearly  half  a  mile 
of  deep  flowing  water,  while,  at  the  period  of  its  annual  in- 
undation, it  rose  twenty  feet. 
In  1832  Livingstone  went  wrth  his  wife  and  children  to 
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Cape  Town  and  saw  them  safely  embarked  on  a  homeward- 
bound  vessel  for  England.    He  then  turned  his  face  to  the 
interior  on  what  proved  to  be  a  long  and  toilsome  journey, 
and  one  rich  in  important  results.    He  reached  the  Mokololo 
capital  in  May,  1853,  and  found  that  Sebituane  was  dead, 
and  that  his  son  Sekeletn  reigned  in  his  stead,  and  was  as 
well  dispojsed  towards  the  whites  as  his  father  had  been. 
Although  intent  upon  discovery  and  a  keen  observer  of  na- 
ture, Livingstone  never  relaxed  his  efforts  to  lead  the  heathen 
with  whom  he  came  in  contact  to  a  knowledge  of  Christianity. 
J' Most  of  the  native  tribes,"  he  said,  "listen  attentively  to 
instruction  conveyed  to  them  in  their  own  language,  but  it 
is  difficult  to  give  an  idea  to  a  European  of  the  little  effect 
teaching  produces."    "They  listen,"  he  says,  "with  respect 
and  attention,  but  when  we  kneel  down  and  address  an  Un- 
seen Being,  the  position  and  the  act  often  appear  to  them  so 
ridiculous  that  they  cannot  refrain  from  bursting  out  with 
uncontrollable  laughter.    Nevertheless  the  missionary  efforts 
in  Africa  have  been  productive  of  a  vast  amount  of  good,  and 
great  numbers  of  the  natives  have  been  Christianized." 

To  a  European  the  abundance  of  animal  life  in  Africa  is 
wonderful.  The  rivers  swarm  with  fish,  hippopotami  and 
crocodiles.  Myriads  of  waterfowl  frequent  the  sedgy 
marshes.  Elephants,  buffaloes,  zebras,  and  many  varieties 
of  antelope  roam  over  the  pUuns.  Lions  and  tigers  lurk  in 
the  thickets;  monkeys  and  apes  chatter  in  the  bnmcbes;  and 
venomous  serpents  are  numerous. 

After  making  one  preliminary  excursion  up  the  Zambezi  in 
canoes,  Livingstone  persuaded  Sekeletn  to  despatch  a  party 
of  Mokololo,  well  armed,  and  provided  with  ivory  for  trade, 
to  Angolo  on  the  west  coast,  a  distance  of  about  1,500  miles! 
The  party  numbered  twenty-seven.  Some  were  to  proceed 
up  the  Zambezi  in  canoes,  and  some  were  to  travel  along  the 
bank  with  oxen.  They  started  in  November,  1853,  and  after 
passing  through  a  beautiful  country  of  great  agricultural 
capabilities,  and  finding  the  river  mtemipted  by  rapids  and 
cataracts,  they  diverged  from  its  course  late  m  December, 
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and  followed  a  westerly  tributary,  the  Leeba,  to  its  source, 
which  they  reached  in  February.  From  this  point  they 
struck  directly  for  the  coast  and  reached  the  Portuguese 
town  of  Loanda,  May  31,  1864,  having  been  six  months  and 
twenty  days  on  the  way.  Livingstone  came  into  the  town, 
emaciated,  weakened  by  fever,  and  clad  in  rags.  He  was 
kindly  cared  for  by  Bfr.  Gabriel,  the  British  consul,  under 
whose  hospitable  roof  he  passed  through  a  severe  iUness. 
After  experiencing  great  kindness  from  the  Portuguese 
authorities,  the  bishop  of  Angola,  and  the  business  men  of 
Loanda,  as  well  as  from  Mr.  Gabriel,  Livingstone  left  Loanda 
in  September  to  return  to  the  interior  of  the  continent.  His 
party  was  loaded  with  presents  of  goods  from  the  govern- 
ment and  merchants. 

On  the  return  journey  as  well  as  m  coming  to  the  coast, 
the  valley  of  the  Loango,  which  crossed  their  line  of  march 
at  right  angles,  was  passed.  'From  the  elevated  plateau 
above  it  the  m^ty  valley  lay  spread  beneath  them  like  a 
vast  panorama,  funiishing  a  view  magnificent  alike  for  its 
extent,  for  the  luxuriance  of  its  tropical  vegetation,  and  for 
the  beautiful  blending  of  mountain,  forest,  river  and  plain. 
After  the  usual  dangers,  toils,  and  Bufferings,  the  party 
reached  Linyanti  in  September,  1855,  a  year  after  its  depar- 
ture from  the  coast.  On  the  way  the  doctor  had  suffered 
from  his  twenty-seventh  attack  of  fever.  A  great  meetmg 
of  all  the  people  was  called  to  receive  the  report  of  the  party 
and  the  articles  sent  as  presents.  The  Mokololo  related  the 
incidents  of  the  trip  which  naturally  lost  nothing  in  telling, 
and  declared  that  they  had  finished  the  whole  world  and 
tiuned  only  when  there  was  no  more  land. 

Livingstone,  who  had  thought  it  his  duty  to  conduct  his 
party  back  from  the  west  coast  rather  than  go  to  England, 
now  proposed  that  the  Mokololo  should  furnish  him  an  escort 
to  the  east  coast,  and  that  the  party  should  remain  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Zambezi  till  he  went  to  England  and  returned. 
The  proposal  was  accepted  and  a  hundred  and  fourteen  Moko- 
lolo warriors  volunteered  for  the  expedition.  The  distance 
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to  be  traveraed  was  about  1,600  miles.    The  party  started 
November  3,  1865.    Livingstone,  in  this,  as  weU  as  m  the 
previous  expedition,  was  almost  entirely  dependent  upon  the 
bounty  of  the  Mokololo.    A  few  days  after  starting  down 
the  Zamberi  he  discovered  the  great  falls  of  that  stream.    It 
IS  caDed  by  the  natives  Mosiontunya,  or  "Sounding  Smoke," 
and  was  christened  by  Livingstone,  Victoria  Falls.    Like 
Niagara  it  is  a  stupendous  cataract.    The  perpendicular 
descent  is  320  feet.    From  Victoria  Falls  the  party  kept  north 
of  the  Zambezi.    Their  route  to  the  coast  lay  between  16® 
and   18«  south.    For  several  hundred  mUes  they  passed 
through  a  beautiful  upland  country  intereected  by  numerous 
valleys  and  streams.    Scattered  trees  grew  upon  the  grass- 
clad  hills  and  vales,  and  gave  the  country  a  park-like  ap- 
pearance.   The  gentle  slopes  and  charming  valleys  of  this 
region  have  an  altitude  above  the  sea  level  of  about  5,000 
feet.    It  was  afterwards  found  by  Livingstone  to  be  abundant- 
ly supplied  with  coal  and  iron.    It  is  salubrious,  fertUe  and 
admirably  adapted  to  be  the  home  of  civilized  man.    The 
native  tribes  were  found  to  possess  few  of  the  negro  types 
of  physiognomy,  and  to  be  of  a  bronze  or  brown  colour.  In 
consequence  of  native  wars  large  districts  were  depopulated. 
The  party  waa  abundantly  supplied  with  the  flesh  of  ele^ 
phants,  buffaloes,  antelopes  and  zebras.    Natural  fruits,  too, 
were  abundant  and  varied.    One  tree  called  the  Moshuka 
yielded  a  fruit  resembling  a  pear  m  taste.    It  was  found  in 
prodigious  quantities  and  yielded  the  party  no  inconsiderable 
portion  of  their  subsistence.    At  night  when  encamping 
each  man  knew  his  own  place  and  his  own  work.    No  time 
was  lost,  when  the  party  halted,  in  fiiring  sheds  and  building 
camp  fires.    Each  took  it  m  turn  to  pull  dry  grass  to  make 
the  doctor's  bed.    After  supper,  the  sinewy  Mokololo  would 
lie  basking  in  the  comfortable  heat  of  the  fires  discussing 
the  incidents  of  the  day's  mareh  or  the  killing  of  the  last 
elephant.    The  roaring  of  the  lions  beyond  the  circle  of 
light  waa  their  nightly  serenade.    The  doctor  neglected  no 
opportunity  to  improve  the  mmds  of  his  people  with  suitable 
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religious  instruction,  and  morning  and  evening  prayers  were 
always  offered  up. 

In  March,  1856,  the  party  reaehed  Tette,  a  Portuguese 
tradmg-poet  900  nidles  from  the  mouth  of  the  Zambesi,  where 
Livingstone's  joy  at  again  coming  in  contact  with  civihsation 
was  enhanced  by  the  news  that  Sebastopol  had  fallen. 
At  this  place  he  left  his  retainers  and  proceeded  to  the  mouth 
of  the  river,  where  he  found  Her  Majesty's  brig  FroUe  upon 
which  he  took  passage.  When  he  reached  her  deck  he 
found  himself  at  home  in  everything  except  the  use  of  his 
mother  tongue.  Sixteen  years  of  almost  entire  disuse  of 
the  English  language  had  made  him  sadly  at  a  loss  in  its 
use. 

The  doctor's  important  discoveries  created  a  sensation  in 
Christendom,  and,  imder  the  auspices  of  the  government  and 
the  Royal  Geographical  Societjr,  an  expedition  was  fitted  out 
for  the  purpose  of  exploring  more  fuUy  the  Zambesi  region. 
This  party  was  imder  the  control  of  Dr.  Livingstone,  who 
was  assisted  by  his  brother  Charles,  and  by  Dr.  Kirk.  The 
expedition  sailed  from  England  in  Mareh,  1858,  and  reached 
the  mouth  of  the  Zambesi  in  May.  The  little  steamer  Pioneer, 
which  was  brought  out  in  sections,  was  sent  up  the  river  to 
Tette  where  the  Mokololo  manifested  great  joy  at  seeing  their 
leader  again.  During  his  absence  six  had  been  murdered 
and  thirty  had  died  of  smallpox.  The  remainder,  except 
those  who  had  married  and  settled  down,  were  attached  to 
the  expedition  till  they  could  be  sent  to  their  own  country. 

I  can  dwell  but  briefly  on  the  six  years'  work  of  this  ex- 
pedition. A  short  distance  above  Tette  the  navigation  of 
the  Zambezi  was  fovmd  to  be  interrupted  by  the  impassable 
Kelrabasa  rapids.  The  Shire,  an  important  affluent  from 
the  north  entering  the  Zambezi  below  Tette,  was  found  to  be 
navigable  for  200  miles  when  further  progress  was  prevented 
by  a  series  of  cataracts,  five  in  niunber,  having  an  aggregate 
descent  of  1,200  feet,  which  were  named  the  Murchison 
Cataracts.  Four  expeditions  were  made  up  the  Shire  and  a 
boat  was  transported  past  its  cataracts.  Lake  Nyassa,  one 
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of  the  inland  Beas  of  Africa  was  diacoveml  in  1859  and  was 
PJrtiaUy  explored.  The  Shire  was  found  to  be  its  outlet. 
THe  country  in  the  upper  Shire  valley  and  around  the  Uke 
was  found  to  be  an  uphmd  region  densely  populated,  and 
well  watered  by  springs  and  clear,  cool  streams.  On  the 
•ojithOTn  shores  of  the  kke  was  an  ahnost  unbroken  chain  of 

1  ,^,^^  *^«  <*octor  and  his  party  returned  with  the  Moko- 
lolo  to  then- native  country.  Their  route  passed  through  the 
magnificent  mountain  region  where  the  Zambesi  at  Kel- 
rabasa  rushes  with  railroad  velocity  down  steep  inclines  and 
chafM  and  foams  against  opposing  rock,  and  on  through  the 
beautiful  valleys  and  over  the  fine  highland  region  that 
Livingstrae  had  passed  in  coming  from  the  interior  to  the 
coast.  The  party  numbered  nearly  one  hundred.  They  were 
abundanUy  supplied  with  game,  and  obtained  commeal. 
palm  wme  and  native  beer  at  the  villages.  They  traveUed 
leisurely  and  enjoyed  the  trip.  Here  is  a  very  pretty  camp 
picture  given  by  the  doctor.  ^  f      J        H 

"A  dosen  fires  are  nighUy  kindled,  these  being  replenished 
from  tune  to  time  by  the  men  who  are  awakened  by  the  cold, 
and  kept  burning  tiU  dayUght.  Abundance  of  dry  hard  wood 
IS  obtamed  with  little  trouble  and  bums  beautifully.  Every 
evenmg  one  of  the  Batoka  plays  his  Sausa  and  continues  it 
far  mto  the  night.  He  accompanies  it  with  an  extempore 
song  m  which  he  rehearses  their  deeds  since  they  left  their 
own  country  At  times  an  animated  political  discussion 
springs  up.  The  whole  camp  is  aroused  and  men  shout  to 
each  other  from  different  fires." 

The  doctor  asserts  that  the  European  constitution  has  a 
power  of  endurance,  even  in  the  tropics,  greater  than  that  of 
the  hardiest  African.  He  thinks  there  must  be  something 
m  the  appearance  of  white  men  frightfully  repulsive  to  the 
natives  of  Africa,  for,  says  he: 

"  Upon  entering  villages  previously  unvisited  by  Europeans 
If  we  met  a  child  coming  quietly  and  unsuspectingly  towards 
us,  the  moment  he  raised  his  eyes  and  saw  the  men  in  bags 
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he  would  take  to  his  heeb  in  an  agony  of  terror.  Akrmed  by 
the  child's  wild  outcries  the  mother  rushes  out  of  the  hut, 
but  rushes  back  again  at  the  first  glimpse  of  the  same  fright- 
ful apparition.  Dogs  turn  tail  and  scurry  off  in  dismay,  and 
hens  abandoning  their  chickens  fly  screaming  to  the  tops  of 
the  huts.  The  so  lately  peaceful  village  becomes  a  scene  of 
confusion  until  cahned  by  the  assurance  of  our  men  that  white 
men  do  not  eat  black  folks." 

Next  to  the  white  men,  the  greatest  objects  of  curiosity 
were  a  couple  of  donkeys  whidi  the  party  were  taking  up  as 
a  present  to  Sekeletn.  Great  astonishment  was  invariably 
manifested  when  one  of  these  began  to  bray,  and  when  both 
brayed  in  unison  the  interest  felt  by  the  astonished  specta> 
tors  must,  the  doctor  thinks,  have  equalled  that  of  the  Lon- 
doners when  they  first  crowded  to  see  the  famous  hippopota- 
mus. ) 

In  due  time  the  Mokololo  tribe  was  reached,  and  the  rem- 
nant of  the  party  who  had  gone  with  the  doctor  four  years 
before  returned  to  their  homes.  Krs.  Livingstone  joined  her 
husband  in  1862.  She  was  soon  prostrated  by  fever  and 
died.  Her  grave  is  under  a  mighty  baobab  tree  at  Shu- 
panga,  on  the  lower  Zambesi.  Hie  kind  hearted  sailors 
mounted  guard  over  her  grave  night  and  day  to  keep  off  the 
prowling  hyenas  that  S(Hnetimes  disinter  the  dead.  She  had 
presided  over  a  delightful  home  at  Kolobeng,  1,000  miles 
north  of  Cape  Town;  had  exercised  a  happy  influence  over 
the  rude  native  tribes  of  the  interior,  had  shared  her  hus- 
band's dangers  and  privations  in  many  of  his  jovuneys,  and 
had  returned  to  share  them  again.  In  that  far  heathen  land 
her  body  rests  in  hope;  and,  doubtless,  for  her  labours  of 
love  she  has  her  reward. 

A  vast  amount  of  interesting  and  valuable  information 
concerning  the  Zambezi  region  was  collected,  and  its  geol- 
graphical  features  were  pretty  well  ascertained.  The  exten- 
sive delta  of  the  river  was  found  to  be  admirably  adapted  to 
the  cultivation  of  sugar  cane  and  indigo.  The  enormous 
stretch  of  country  beyond  the  coast  range,  including  the  Ny- 
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baain,  was  found  to  be  variously  adapted  to  pasturage, 
or  to  the  culture  of  cercals-particulariy  maiie  and  ri^ 
tobacco  and  cotton.  The  upland  districts  were  well  watered 
and  possessed  a  healthful  climate.  Great  regions  of  this 
country  were  abundanUy  supplied  with  iron  and  coal,  and 
the  nativ^  were  found  to  possess  copper,  tin  and  gold.  Cot- 
ton was  found  to  be  cultivated  and  manufactured  by  the 
natives  in  a  rude  way,  and  this  region  may  yet  rival  the 
southern  states  as  a  cott(xi  country. 

The  entire  territory  drained  by  the  Zambesi,  is,  Mith  t^e 
exception  of  the  delta,  admirably  adapted  to  become  the  home 
of  untold  milhons  of  civilised  men.  Its  area  cannot  be  less 
than  800,000  square  mUes.  Dr.  Livingstone's  acquaintance 
with  African  tnbes  was  perhaps  more  mtimate  and  thorough 
than  that  of  any  other  man  who  ever  Uved,  and  he  enter- 
tained a  higher  opinion  of  their  character  and  capabiUties  than 
any  other  traveller  of  whom  I  have  read.  Perhaps  the  tribes 
of  the  Zambesi  region  and  of  the  great  lake  region  to  the  north 
2  »t  are  superior  to  those  of  other  sections  of  the  continent. 
He  tells  us  that  in  all  the  interior  tribes  that  he  visited  he 
never  saw  a  reaUy  black  person.  Different  shades  of  brown 
prevaUed,  and  a  very  common  style  of  feature  was  the  ancient 
Assyrian  face,  as  seen  in  the  monuments  brought  to  the 
British  museum  by  Mr.  Layard. 

Men  of  remarkable  ability  have  arisen  among  the  Africans 
from  tune  to  time,  some  of  whom  have  attracted  the  atten- 
tion and  excited  the  admiration  of  large  districts  by  their 
^om;  but  the  total  absence  of  literature  leads  to  the  loss 
of  aU  former  experience.  They  have  their  mmstrels  too,  but 
tradition  does  not  preserve  their  effusions.  The  doctor  men- 
tions one,  apparently  a  genuine  poet,  who  sang  their  praises 
m  blank  verse,  each  line  containing  five  syllables. 

The  cultivation  of  the  soil  was  found  to  be,  on  the  whole 
most  creditable  to  the  industry  of  the  people.  They  raise 
vast  quantities  of  maize,  and  sorghum  or  dura,  imbibe  great 
quantities  of  native  beer,  and  sometimes  get  drunk  on  pakn 
wme.    They  smelt  and  work  iron  of  excellent  quality  but  in 
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a  crude  wfty,  and  dbplay  great  skill  and  taite  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  impfementa  and  weapons.  During  the  dry  season 
the  trees  are  denuded  of  fdiage,  and  it  is  a  singular  fact  that 
sometimes  befme  the  return  of  the  rains,  while  the  earth  is 
still  parched  with  l<mg<continued  drouth  and  the  grass  w 
sere,  the  trees  of  the  fcnrest  put  forth  bud  and  blossom  in  anti- 
cipaticm  of  the  coming  rain. 

The  primitive  African  faith,  Dr.  Livingrtone  says,  so  far 
as  his  knowledge  extends,  seems  to  be  that  there  is  an  Almighty 
Blaker  of  heaven  and  eart.h,  and  that  He  has  ^ven  various 
plants  of  earth  to  man  to  be  employed  as  mediators  between 
him  and  the  spirit  world,  where  all  who  have  died  ccmtinue 
to  live.  Their  ideas  of  moral  evil,  where  they  are  uncon- 
taminated  by  the  slave  trade,  differ  in  no  respect  fnnn  ours, 
but  they  consider  themselves  amenable  only  to  inferior 
beings,  and  not  to  the  Supreipe. 

Dr.  Livingstone  returned  to  En^^d  from  the  Zambesi 
expedition  in  1864,  and  again  returned  to  Africa  in  1886. 
The  discovery  of  Lakes  Albert  Nyansa  and  \nictoria  Nyansa, 
and  of  their  connection  with  the  Nile  system,  excited  the 
liveliest  curiosity  among  all  interested  in  /irican  geographical 
questions.  The  most  easterly  of  these  great  lakes,  the  Vic- 
toria Nyansa,  discharges  its  waters  into  the  Albert  Nyansa 
by  the  river  known  as  the  Victoria  Nile.  The  Albert  Nyansa 
had  been  visited  by  Sir  Samuel  Baker,  who  had  coasted 
down  its  eastern  shore  from  about  latitude  1®  N,  for  nearly 
a  hundred  miles.  From  its  northern  extremity  in  latitude 
2**  40^  issues  the  White  Nile,  a  bold  majestic  river.  To  the 
south  of  where  Baker  struck  the  great  lake  it  extended  for  an 
unknown  distance.  South  of  this  great  inland  sea  about  400 
miles  from  where  Baker  first  saw  its  blue  waters  was  the  north 
end  of  Lake  Tanganyika,  which  stretched  from  that  point 
southwards  over  400  miles. 

Were  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Lakes  the  source  of  the  Nile? 

Or  did  Tanganyika,  and,  perchance,  other  great  bodies  of 

fresh  water  contribute  their  quota  to  the  rushing  tide  of  the 

mysterious  river  of  Egypt?    This  was  the  great  geographical 
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problem  of  Afriea  that  remained  to  be  eolved.  Livinntoiie 
believed  that  the  eouree  of  the  Nile  had  not  yet  been  di.- 
wvered.    The  volume  of  the  White  Nile,  u  it  inued  from 

!r»^^  ^'  ^Irff  ^  ■«PP««d.  ■<>  much  greater  than 

that  of  the  Victoria  Nile  as  to  lead  him  to  believe  that  the 

Albert  Lake  must  receive  a  great  supply  of  water  from  some 

other  source.    He  suspected  that  Lake  Tanganyika  belonged 

to  the  Nile  system,  and  at  the  age  of  fifty,  after  twenty-five 

years  of  African  experience,  during  which  time  he  had  made 

the  vast  additions  to  the  geographical  knowledge  of  Africa 

to  which  I  havt  aUuded  so  briefly,  he  set  out  with  the  Uud- 

able  ambition  cf  crowning  his  achievements  by  becoming 

the  discoverer  of  the  very  fountains  of  the  NUe,  and  of  setting 

at  rest  all  speculation  upon  a  question  which  had  pussled 

geographers  since  the  days  when  the  stones  for  the  pyramids 

were  hewn  from  the  quarries  of  Assouan. 

On  January  28,  1866,  Dr.  Livingstone  arrived  at  Zaniibar 
After  the  tedious  delays  in  preparation  incident  to  African 
exploratory  travel,  he  started  from  the  mouth  of  the  Rovuma 
River,  300  miles  north  of  Zaniibar,  on  the  fourth  of  April 
as  «»tfit  was  a  simple  one  furnished  by  the  government  and 
the  Royal  Geographical  Society.    His  party  consisted  of 
thirty-eix  men,  thirteen  of  whom  were  Sepoys  from  Bom- 
bay, and  ten  Johanna  men.    He  also  had  six  camels  three 
buffaloes,  three  mules  and  four  donkeys.    His  route  lay  up 
the  vaUey  of  the  Rovuma  to  its  head  waters,  and  on  from 
th^ce  to  Lake  Nyassa.    The  selection  of  Sepoys  for  the  ex- 
pedition proved  a  very  unfortunate  one.    In  manliness 
powers  of  endurance,  honesty  and  devotion  to  their  master, 
they  proved  fai-  inferior  to  the  native  Africans.    They  shirked 
their  work,  plundered  the  goods,  beat  the  animals  to  death, 
disobeyed  orders,  delayed  the  progress  of  the  expedition,  and 
turned  out  to  be  an  unmitigated  lot  of  filthy,  thieving  mis- 
creants.   It  is  evident  that  the  kind-hearted  doctor  should 
have  dealt  with  them  m  a  firm  imperious  manner.    His 
kmdness  was  entirely  thrown  away  upon  them.    Four  months 
were  spent  m  making  the  march  to  Lake  Nyassa,  a  distance 
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of  between  500  and  600  miles.  Soon  after  reaching  that 
lake  the  worthless  scamps,  together  with  the  almost  equally 
vicious  Johanna  men,  returned  to  the  coast  and  spread  a 
report  of  the  doctor's  death.  On  the  eighth  of  August,  the 
following  entry  occurs  in  the  doctor's  journal: 

"We  came  to  the  lake  at  the  confluence  of  the  Misinje, 
and  felt  grateful  to  that  hand  which  had  protected  us  thus 
far  on  our  journey.  It  was  as  if  we  had  come  back  to  an 
old  home  I  never  expected  again  to  see,  and  pleasant  to  bathe 
in  the  delicious  waters  again,  hear  the  roar  of  the  sea  and 
dash  of  the  rollers." 

From  Lake  Nyassa  the  party  proceeded  in  a  northerly 
direction  bearing  considerably  to  the  west.  After  leaving  the 
Nyassa  region  the  journey  became  very  toilsome  and  difficult. 
Heavy  rains  impeded  their  progress  and  great  difficulty  was 
experienced  in  getting  carriers.  The  country  had  been 
harried  by  slave  raids,  and* was  now  afflicted  by  famine. 
The  doctor  suffered  severely  from  pinching  hunger.  Part 
of  the  time  he  subsisted  almost  entirely  upon  mushrooms, 
and  his  dreams  at  night  were  of  savory  and  abundant  repasts. 
On  December  31,  we  find  the  following  entry  in  his  journal: 

"I  shall  make  this  beautiful  land  better  known,  which  is 
an  essential  part  of  the  process  by  which  it  will  become  the 
plea/^ant  haunts  of  men.  It  is  impossible  to  describe  its  rich 
luxuriance,  but  most  of  it  is  nmning  to  waste  through  the 
slave  trade  and  internal  wars.  We  now  end  1866.  It  has 
not  been  as  fruitful  or  useful  as  I  intended.  Will  try  to  do 
better  in  1867,  and  to  be  better." 

Early  in  January  he  crossed  the  watershed  between  the 
Zambezi  valley  and  the  great  basin  of  Central  Africa.  On 
January  26  a  carrier  deserted,  stealing  the  load  he  carried, 
in  which  was  the  entire  stock  of  medicines.  This  was  a  ter- 
rible blow.  The  doctor  says,  "  I  now  felt  as  if  I  had  received 
the  sentence  of  death."  He  again  refers  to  it  saying,  "The 
loss  of  the  medicine  box  gnaws  at  the  heart  terribly." 

It  was  indeed  a  great  disaster.  In  consequence  of  it  the 
doctor's  health  was  undermined  and  his  death  hastened.  He 
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soon  afterwards  suffered  from  rheumatic  fever,  then  African 
fever  and  then  pneumonia.  Often  he  would  faU  insenible  at 
the  close  of  the  day's  march.  But,  even  with  broken  health 
and  flaggmg  spmts,  his  mdoraitable  soul  urged  him  on  durine 
his  subsequent  wanderings  in  the  prosecution  of  his  work 
Pvnumg  hu  course  northwards,  beset  by  difficulties  and 
suffmngs,  he  next  came  to  the  Chambezi  River,  and  was 
kindly  received  by  the  native  chief  Motoka.  He  thus  des- 
cribes an  interview  with  him. 

"We  passed  through  an  inner  stockade  and  then  to  an 
enormous  hut,  where  sat  Motoka  with  three  drummers,  and 
three  or  more  men  with  rattles  in  their  hands.    The  drummers 
beat  furiously,  and  the  rattlers  kept  time  to  the  drums     I 
refused  to  sit  on  the  ground  and  an  enormous  tusk  was 
brought  to  me.    The  chief  saluted  courteously.    He  had  a 
fat  joUy  face  and  legs  loaded  with  brass  and  copper  leglets  " 
Deceived  by  the  similarity  of  the  names  Chambezi  and 
^bezi,  the  doctor  supposed  that  he  was  on  an  affluent  of 
the  latter  stream,  and  pushed  on  to  the  north.    He  after- 
wards became  aware  tliat  it  was  an  affluent  of  the  great 
Lualaba  which  flows  to  the  west  of  Lake  Tanganyika,  and 
that  he  had  crossed  it  not  more  than  a  hundred  mUes  above 
where  it  flowed  into  Lake  Bemba  or  Bangweola,  one  of  the 
then  unvisited  inland  seas  of  Africa.    He  afterwards  went  to 
Bangweola  by  a  weary  and  cu-cuitous  route,  and  again  re- 
turned to  Its  shores  to  die.    Had  he  at  this  time  foUowed 
down  the  Chambezi  much  precious  time  would  have  been 
saved,  and  possibly  he  would  have  been  enabled  to  deter- 
mme  whether  the  great  Lualaba  belonged  to  the  Congo  or 
the  NUe  system.    But  in  ignorance  of  the  fact  that  the  stream 
he  was  leavmg  behind  him  was  the  head  of  a  lacustrine  river 
of  vast  volume  and  unknown  length,  he  pushed  on  north- 
wards for  Lake  Tanganyika,  beset  by  discouragements  and 
:!?f  u     '  *^^  ^**^y  enfeebled  by  disease.    On  April  2 
1867,  he  reached  the  brow  of  the  plateau  overlooking  Tan- 
ganyika.   The  firing  of  guns  by  the  members  of  the  party  in 
advance  announced  that  the  goal  of  this  stage  of  their  jour- 
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ney  had  been  reached.  Upon  reachmg  the  brow  he  saw  the 
deep  blue  waters  of  the  great  lake  gleaming  m  the  sunlight, 
2,000  feet  below  him  and  stretchi^  far  to  the  northward. 
The  lake  lay  in  a  deep  cup-like  cavity,  and,  on  either  side 
into  the  far  distance,  stretched  the  grand  mountain  walls, 
draped  in  the  wild  luxuriance  of  tropical  vegetation.  The 
sides  were  very  steep,  and  m  places  the  rocks  ran  the  entire 
2,000  feet  sheer  down  to  the  water.  Nowhere  was  there 
more  than  three  miles  of  level  land  between  the  foot  of  the 
cliffs  and  the  shore.  Beside  their  path  the  Aeasy,  a  stream 
of  considerable  volume,  rushed  down  and  formed  cascades  by 
leaping  300  feet  at  a  time.  The  flashmg  waters,  the  green- 
wood trees,  the  frowning  rocks,  and  the  brilliant  red  clay 
schists,  caused  the  most  stolid  of  Livingstone's  followers  to 
look  in  wonder.  Antelopes,  buffaloes,  and  elephants  abound- 
ed on  the  steep  slopes,  and  hippopotami,  crocodiles,  and  fish 
swarmed  in  the  lake.  Guns  iiad  never  been  known  there, 
and  game  was  easily  secured.  In  this  paradise  of  the  hunter 
and  the  lover  of  natiu^'s  beauties,  Livingstone  remamed  for 
six  weeks  trying  to  pick  up  flesh  and  strength.  During  that 
time  the  lake  continued  to  appear  to  him  as  one  of  surpassing 
loveliness,  a  beautiful  gem  of  the  wilderness. 

Livingstone  now  determined  to  turn  west  and  make  his 
way  to  Lake  Moero,  a  lai^ge  body  of  fresh  water  of  which  he 
had  heard  from  certain  Arab  traders,  and  which  was  found  to 
lie  about  160  miles  west  of  the  south  end  of  Tanganyika. 
Soon  after  starting  in  this  direction  he  fell  in  with  a  party  of 
Arab  traders  going  in  the  same  direction.  His  letters  from 
the  Sultan  of  Zanzibar  secured  kind  treatment  from  them. 
Owing  to  the  country  in  front  of  him  being  made  impassable 
by  wans  caused  by  the  depredations  of  the  Arab  slave  traders, 
he  was  compelled  either  to  wait,  or  to  abandon  his  journey. 
He  chose  to  wait  and  was  detained  more  than  three  months 
before  he  could  proceed.  After  this  delay,  a  wide  detour  to 
the  north  was  necessary  before  the  journey  could  be  resumed. 
This  will  give  a  very  good  idea  of  the  vexatious  delays  to  which 
African  travellers  are  subjected.  Much  of  the  country 
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venkid  in  reaching  Lake  Moerowas  through  beautiful  valleys 
with  a  hxgp  native  population.  The  dumpa  of  trees  aasumed 
a  great  variety  of  forms  and  often  reminded  the  doctor  of  Eng- 
lish park  scenery.  Most  of  the  journey  was  made  in  company 
with  the  Arab  trader  Hamees  and  his  cmnpanions.  They 
were  gentlemanly  Moslems  and  were  very  kind  to  the  doctor. 
Lake  Moero  was  reached  m  November,  1867.  It  was  found 
to  be  about  a  hundred  miles  long  and  seventy  broad,  flanked 
by  ranges  of  mountains  on  the  east  and  west.  It  receives  the 
great  river,  the  Luapula,  at  the  south  end,  and  the  Lualaba 
discharges  from  it  at  the  north  end. 

After  making  as  extended  an  exammation  of  Lake  Moero 
as  possible  with  the  means  at  his  command,  the  doctor  and 
his  party  went  to  Casembe's  domains  to  the  south-east  of 
the  lake.    He  was  given  a  grand  reception  by  that  chieftain, 
who  was  found  to  have  a  playful  way  of  ordering  the  ears 
and  hands  of  his  loving  subjects  to  be  chopped  off  for  slight 
offences.    Casembe's  chief  wife  had  European  features  and 
a  light  brown  complexion.    She  was  very  attentive  to  her 
agriculture  and  was  usually  carried  to  her  plantation  m  a 
palanquin.    Cassava  was  the  chief  product,  and  great  care 
was  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  sweet  potatoes,  maize, 
sorghum,  miUet,  ground  nuts,  and  cotton.    After  the  visit  to 
Casembe  the  doctor  again  visited  Lake  Moero.    After  leav- 
ing Lake  Moero  the  second  time  the  doctor  went  north,  in- 
tending to  make  his  way  to  Ujiji,  on  the  east  side  of  Tan- 
ganyika, hoping  that  stores  and  medicines  from  the  coast 
wouki  be  awaiting  hhn  there.    After  traversing  a  part  of 
the  distance,  he  was  brought  to  a  stand  by  the  flooded  con- 
dition of  the  plains  which  it  was  necessary  to  cross  to  reach 
Tanganyika,  and  having  heard  while  at  Casembe's  that  a  large 
Wee  called  Bemba  or  Bangweola,  lay  ten  days  to  the  south 
of  Casembe's  town,  he  determined  to  turn  southwards,  re- 
trace his  steps  to  Casembe's,  and  proceed  from  there  to  the 
lake.    He  carried  this  resolution  into  effect,  April  14,  1868. 
He  was  deserted  by  aU  his  foUowers  but  three.    After  various 
adventures,  he  discovered  Bangweola,  one  of  the  greatest  of 
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the  African  lakes,  on  the  eighteenth  of  July  foUowing.  With 
a  singular  absence  of  enthusiasm  and  self-gmtulation  he 
makes  this  entry  regarding  it:  "On  the  eighteenth,  I  walked 
a  httle  way  out  and  saw  the  shores  of  the  lake  for  the  first 
time,  thankful  that  I  had  come  safely  hither."  Canoes  and 
a  native  crew  were  procured  and  several  large  islands  in  the 
lake  were  visited.  In  form  and  size  the  lake  be*rs  a  strong 
resemblance  to  our  own  lake  Ontario,  and  the  Lualaba,  its 
outlet,  is,  like  the  St.  Lawrence,  a  mighty  river. 

From  Bangweola,  Livingstone  made  the  best  of  his  way  to 
Ujiji  on  Tanganyika.  The  journey  took  nearly  eight  months. 
The  latter  part  of  it  was  made  m  company  with  the  Arab 
trading  party  with  whom  he  had  previously  been.  For  several 
weeks  before  reaching  Lake  Tanganyika  the  doctor  was  too 
lU  to  walk  and  was  carried  by  his  attendants.  His  disease 
was  pneumonia  of  the  right  lung,  and  fever.  He  says  that 
when  he  thought  of  his  children  and  friends  these  lines  ran 
through  his  head  perpetually: 

"  \  "^  '"'*  "'*°  y°"  ^^^'  •"><*  'i"*®"  to  ^rf»t  you  say. 
And  be  vary  near  you,  when  you  think  I'm  far  away/' 

His  heart  yearned  to  see  the  breezy  hills  of  his  native 
Scotland  and  the  faces  of  the  dear  ones  far  away.  He  was 
brought  to  Ujiji,  March  14,  1869. 

Livingstone  had  ordered  goods  and  medicmes  to  be  sent  to 
Ujiji  for  him  from  Zanzibar,  but,  unfortunately,  they  had 
been  made  way  with  in  aU  directions.  He  found  less  than 
one-quarter  of  the  stock  which  had  been  forwarded  from 
the  coast,  and  the  medicines,  of  which  he  stood  in  greater 
need  than  anything  else,  had  been  left  behind.  Ujiji  was  a 
nest  of  Arab  traders  of  the  very  worst  character.  They  re- 
fused for  a  long  time  to  forward  Livingstone's  letters  to  the 
coast,  fearing,  probably  that  their  crimes  would  be  exposed. 
He  found  the  use  of  tea,  and  the  wearing  of  flannel  next  to 
the  skin  very  beneficial  in  his  disease,  and  his  cough  soon 
ceased. 

The  great  curse  of  Africa  is  the  slave  trade,  and  it  has  been 
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the  curse  of  that  unfortunate  continent  since  the  earliest 
ages.    Livingstone  was  familiar  with  it  in  its  most  revolting 
aspects.    He  had  witnessed  the  pillage,  the  ravage,  and  the 
murder,  which  were  the  daily  and  inseparable  accomplish- 
ments of  this  worst  form  of  piracy.   He  had  seen  the  peaceful, 
agricultural  tribes,  who  needed  only  the  fostering  care  of  a 
just  and  beneficent  government  strong  enough  to  secure  their 
rights  in  order  to  gain  their  rapid  increase  and  advancement, 
scattered  like  sheep  by  an  inroad  of  wolves.  He  had  seen  peace- 
ful and  populous  districts  utterly  depopulated  by  murder, 
captivity  and  famine.    As  the  California  emigrant  route  can 
be  traced  over  the  great  plains  of  the  West  by  the  bleaching 
bones  of  dead  oxen  and  horses,  so  mi^t  the  routes  of  the 
slave  caravans  be  traced  by  the  festering  bodies  of  the  un- 
buried  dead,  knocked  on  the  head  when  their  strength  failed, 
or  left  to  die  of  famine.    He  had  seen,  time  and  again,  the 
processions  of  hapless  victims  of  a  great  crime  pinioned  by 
the   slave   stick,   and    had  viewed    groups  of  abandoned 
captives,  whom  the  miu-derous  bludgeon  had  spared,  l3ring 
in  confused  heaps,  famine  stricken,  and  idiotic  from  suf- 
fering, with  the  vultures  waiting  near  to  pick  their  Umes. 
Upon  his  first  visit  to  the  Lake  Nyassi  region  he  found  it  a 
beautiful  land  densely  populated  by  a  thriving  race  of  agri- 
culturists whose  gamers  were  full  and  whose  condition  was 
one  of  Arcadian  simplicity.    On  a  succeedmg  viat  he  found 
this  fair  land  depopulated.    A  slave  raid  had  hem  made  by 
a  robber  tribe,  instigated  and  aided  by  the  Arabs  and  Portu- 
guese, and  almfM  the  entire  population  had  been  killed, 
swept  into  slavery,  or  destroyed  by  the  famine  caused  by 
the  destruction  of  their  crops  by  the  invaders.    Corpses  were 
swept  down  the  Shire  in  such  great  numbers  that  the  over- 
gorged  crocodiles  could  not  devour  them,  and  it  was  necessary 
frequently  to  clear  the  bodies  from  the  paddlewheels  of  the 
steam«8.    At  every  ata^e  of  Livingstone's  African  expira- 
tions he  was  confnmted  by  that  great  waste  of  human  Me, 
that  most  prolific  souree  of  hmnan  misery,  the  African  slave 
trade. 
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In  view  of  the  great  enormities  and  horrors  of  this  traffic 
of  which  few  men  had  seen  more,  Dr.  Livingstone  could  only 
priy,  "Oh,  Lord,  how  longi"  His  gi«at  philanthropic  heart 
seiii  the  hot  tides  of  indignant  blood  tingling  to  every  vein. 
He  calls  it  the  great  open  sore  of  Africa,  and  declares  that  until 
that  monster  iniquity,  which  has  so  long  brooded  over  that 
continent,  is  put  down,  lawfid  commerce  cannot  be  estab- 
lished. Africa's  best  friends  hope  that  England  will  occupy 
Egypt  and  thereby  secure  the  command  of  the  vast  valley 
of  the  Nile,  the  key  to  the  possession  of  eastern  and  interior 
Africa.  The  crescent  would  then  be  supplanted  by  the 
cross,  a  powerful  and  just  government  would  protect  the  weak, 
the  peaceful,  and  the  industrious,  from  ravage  and  foray; 
the  robber  tribes  would  be  awed  into  submission;  the  slave 
trade  would  be  suppressed;  the  open  sore  would  be  healed; 
lawful  commerce  with  its  attendant  blessmgB  would  reach 
Africa's  mighty  rivers  and  inland  seas;  and  the  hope  of  those 
who  look  for  the  day  when  Ethiopia  shall  stretch  forth  her 
hands  unto  God  would  be  fulfilled. 

Warm  clothing,  proper  food  and  rest,  so  far  restored  the 
doctor  to  health  that  he  tired  of  inaction.  The  country  to 
the  west  of  the  north  end  of  Tanganyika  in  the  valley  of  the 
great  Lualaba  was  entirely  imknown.  Vague  and  wonderful 
reports  reached  Ujiji  of  the  Manyuema  who  inhabited  this 
r^on,  and  of  the  abundance  of  ivory  among  them.  Incited 
by  these  reports  the  Arab  traders  of  Ujiji  were  fitting  out  a 
well  armed  trading  party  to  visit  the  country  for  the  purpose 
of  trading  for  ivory  and  slaves.  Not  being  able  to  equip  an 
independent  expedition,  and  wishing  to  visit  the  country  before 
it  had  been  rendered  unsafe  by  the  bad  blood  stirred  up  by  the 
Arab  depredations,  the  doctor  determined  to  attach  himself  to 
the  Arab  party.  He  had  no  other  hope  of  reaching  this  coun- 
try before  his  long-delayed  supplies  should  come  from  the 
coast  and  enable  him  to  organize  an  expedition  of  his  own, 
and  he  was  not  without  expectation  that  his  presence  among 
the  Arab  traders  would  be  a  salutary  check  upon  them.  His 
great  object  in  the  proposed  journey  was  to  descend  the 
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great  river  Lualaba  and  ascertain  whether  it  was  an  aflSuent 
of  the  CJongo  or  of  the  Nile.  He  left  Ujiji  on  this  journey 
July  12,  1869,  nearly  four  months  after  his  arrival. 

This  was,  perhaps,  the  most  adventurous  of  all  his  journeys, 
and  the  country  he  visited  is  in  many  respects  the  most 
romantic  and  interesting  in  Africa.  On  the  twentieth  of 
November  he  was  within  ten  miles  of  the  great  Lualaba  on 
the  waters  of  one  of  its  tributaries,  and  had  but  to  obtain 
canoes  to  proceed  with  his  exploration  of  the  great  river. 
But  the  atrocities  of  the  Arabs  had  aroused  the  hostility  of 
the  natives,  and  he  was  obliged  to  retrace  his  steps  for  a  long 
distance,  and  then  strike  north  with  the  intention  of  reaching 
the  river  lower  down.  An  adverse  fate  seems  to  have  mocked 
his  attempts  and  baffled  his  efforts.  Again  his  attendants, 
except  the  faithful  three,  Susi,  Chuma,  and  Amoda,  deserted 
him.  His  own  health  was  broken  and  he  often  suffered  from 
fever.  In  July,  1870,  he  was  confined  to  his  hut  and  continued 
confined  for  eighty  days,  with  obstinate  ulcers  on  the  feet,  a 
disease  common  to  the  country,  caused  by  wading  through 
marshes  and  muddy  jungles,  and  having  the  feet  cut  by  the 
leaves  of  a  poisonous  grass. 

The  doctor  recovered  so  far  as  to  be  able  to  walk  in  October, 
1870.  He  was  then  compelled  to  wait  until  the  following 
February  for  a  caravan  of  Arab  traders  from  the  coast  which 
was  to  bring  him  his  letters,  supplies  of  goods,  and  some  ser- 
vants. During  these  weary  days  of  waiting,  Livingstone  inci- 
dentally mentions  that  he  read  his  Bible  through  four  times. 
When,  at  last,  his  servants  arrived  he  found  them  to  consist  of 
ten  worthless  Banian  slaves  from  Zansibar.  They  brought  him 
one  letter  out  of  forty  and  a  very  small  portion  of  his  goods. 
The  balance  was  left  at  Ujiji  where  those  to  whom  they  had 
been  entrusted  remained  to  squander  them.  The  doctor  now 
started  again  for  the  Lualaba,  February  16,  1871,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  reaching  that  river,  on  the  thirty-firet  of  March,  at 
Nyangwe,  a  point  considerably  below  the  one  where  he  first 
came  near  it.  He  wished  to  descend  the  river  in  canoes  to  its 
juncticm  with  the  Lomane,  and  to  ascend  that  stream,  which 
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was  repreaented  to  be  of  great  siie  to  its  source;  examine  Lake 
Lincoln,  then  return  and  descend  the  Lualaba  far  enough  to 
determine  whether  it  was  the  Congo  or  the  Nile.  His  worth- 
leas  Banians  did  not  wish  to  go  on,  and  mutinied.  They 
plotted  to  take  his  life  if  he  did  start,  and  excited  the  super- 
stitious fears  of  the  natives,  who,  influenced  by  their  lies, 
and  by  the  secret  hostility  of  the  Arabs,  refused  to  furnish 
Livingstone  with  canoes.  (How  different  the  situation  of 
Stanley  who  carried  his  own  boat.)  The  Arabs  procured 
canoes  and  proceeded  down  the  river  four  days,  where  they 
foimd  it  passed  through  a  mountain  dyke.  The  foremost 
canoe  was  engulfed  in  a  dangerous  rapid  and  lost,  and  the  rest 
of  the  party  returned.  The  doctor  measured  the  width  of 
the  river,  and  made  careful  soimdings.  He  found  it  to  ex- 
ceed a  mile  and  a  half  in  breadth,  and  to  be  from  twelve  to 
twenty  feet  deep,  with  a  current  of  two  miles  per  hour. 

Wearied  with  waiting,  an  event  transpired  in  July,  1871, 
which  so  completely  disgusted  and  disheartened  Livingstone 
that  he  determined  to  retiun  to  Ujiji.  A  hideous  and  tm- 
provoked  massacre  was  perpetrated  by  the  blood-thirsty 
Arabs  for  the  purpose  of  intimidating  the  Manyuema.  The 
victims  were  chiefly  women  who  had  assembled  in  thousands 
at  the  market  town  where  Livingstone  had  his  quarters. 
A  great  niunber  were  shot  down,  and  in  the  panic  that  fol- 
lowed hundreds  rushed  into  the  river  and  were  drowned. 
The  ostensible  cause  of  the  attack  was  the  theft  of  a  string 
of  beads.  In  addition  to  the  massacre,  seventeen  villages 
were  burned.  By  this  time  the  Manyuema  had  learned  to 
distinguish  Livingstone  from  the  Arabs.  They  called  him 
"  Tlie  Good  One."  His  horror  and  disgust  now  compelled 
him  to  sever  his  connection  with  the  Arabs,  and  forego  for  the 
present  his  hopes  of  expiring  the  Lualaba,  and  on  the  twen- 
tieth of  July  he  set  forth  for  Ujiji. 

Soon  after  starting  he  was  ambushed  by  the  Manyuema, 

and  for  five  hours  fought  his  way  through  a  jungle  path,  and 

was  in  great  peril.    He  says  that  he  escaped  because  the  good 

hand  of  the  Lord  was  upon  him.    He  reached  Ujiji,  October 
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23, 1871,  to  find  that  his  goods  and  medicines  had  been  stolen. 
Not  only  was  he  in  destitution,  but  his  health  was  completely 
shattered,  and  he  was,  as  he  himself  expresses  it,  a  "mere 
ruckle  of  bones."  The  prospect  was  a  dark  one  indeed,  but 
help  from  an  unexpected  source  was  near  at  hand.  Bfr. 
Stanley,  of  the  New  York  Heraid  expedition,  was  already 
within  a  week's  march  of  him.  On  the  twenty-eighth  of  Octo- 
ber, Susi  came  running  at  the  top  of  his  speed  and  gasped  out 
"An  Englishman!  I  see  him  I"  and  off  he  darted  to  meet  him. 
An  American  flag  at  the  head  of  the  caravan  told  the  doctor  of 
the  nationality  of  the  stranger.  He  says,  "The  news  that 
Hb.  Stanley  had  to  tell  me— who  had  been  fully  two  years 
without  tidings  from  Europe— made  my  whole  frame  thrill— 
the  terrible  fate  that  had  befallen  France;  the  telegraph  cable 
successfully  laid  in  the  Atlantic;  the  election  of  General 
Grant,  and  the  death  of  good  Lord  Clarendon.  Appetite  re- 
turned, and  instead  of  the  spare  tasteless  two  meals  a  day,  I 
ate  four  times  daily,  and  in  a  week  began  to  feel  strong." 

Livingstone  and  Stanley,  with  native  canoes  and  crews, 
went  from  Ujiji  to  the  north  end  of  Tanganyika,  and  pretty 
thoroughly  explored  the  east  shore  between  the  two  pomts. 
They  found  a  river  flowing  into  the  lake  at  its  north  end, 
and  could  find  no  outlet  to  confirm  the  doctor's  suspicion  that 
it  dramed  into  the  Albert  Nyanza. 

Livingstone  now  determined  to  have  the  necessary  sup- 
plies and  men  sent  up  from  the  coast,  and  then  proceed  to 
Lake  Bangweola,  passing  to  the  south  of  that  lake,  and  con- 
tinuing westward  to  latitude  10",  longitude  24*',  where  in- 
formaticm  derived  from  various  sources  led  him  to  believe 
he  would  find  four  great  fountains— otic  fcaming  the  head  of 
the  Lufira,  and  one  the  head  of  the  Lomane— corresponding 
with  the  Nile  foimtains  of  Herodotus— one  formmg  the  head 
of  the  Zambe«,  and  the  head  of  the  Kafue,  the  two  rivers 
that,  according  to  ancient  tradition,  flowed  into  inner  Ethiopia. 
We  now  know  that  Livingstone  was  mistaken.  The  true 
source  of  the  Nile  has  been  discovered  by  Stanley  to  flow  into 
the  Victoria  Nyanza.    Livingstone  was  on  the  headwaters 
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of  the  Congo,  a  greater  river  than  the  Nile.  When  Living- 
•t<»e  was  compelled  to  return  to  Ujiji  and  adopt  the  new 
route  in  search  of  the  four  fountains,  it  was  as  if  an  exj^ont 
in  America,  after  making  his  way  from  the  north  shine  of 
Lake  Ontario  to  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio  with  the  intention  of 
ascending  the  Mississippi  to  its  source,  shouU  be  omnpelled 
to  retiun  to  Toronto  say,  and  ttuke  his  way  to  the  source 
of  the  Mississippi  by  passing  n<»th  of  Lakes  Huron  and 
Superior. 

On  December  27,  1871,  Livingstone  and  Stanfey  left  Ujiji, 
the  latter  for  Zansibar,  and  the  former  to  wait  at  Unyan- 
yembe  till  Bfr.  Stanley  couki  send  goods  and  servants  selected 
from  among  freemen  at  Zaniibar  to  enable  Livingstone  to 
complete  his  explorations.    Unyanyembe  was  reached  on 
February  18,  1872.    Mr.  Stanley  strongly  uiged  the  doctor 
to  return  with  him  to  Europe,  but  the  latter  could  not  think 
of  leaving  his  work  unfinished.    On  March  14th,  Stanley  and 
Livingstone  parted,  and,  five  months  later,  the  supplies  and 
the  men  from  the  coast  came.    Stanley  had  sent  fifty-seven 
men  and  boys,  who  proved  to  be  a  reliable  and  trustworthy 
party.    With  the  least  possible  delay,  Livingstone  set  forth 
on  his  last  journey.     He  marched  his  party  out  of  Unyan- 
yembe on  the  afternoon  of  August  23,  1872,  and  proceeded 
towards  Tanganyika.    A  monUi  later  he  was  prostrated  by 
his  old  enemy,  dysentery.    Li  December  he  was  seriously 
ill.    The  rainy  season  had  now  set  in,  and  every  day  he  was 
drenched  to  the  skin.    At  the  New  Year  he  was  crossing  the 
flooded  streams  flowing  into  the  north-east  side  of  the  lake 
and  the  spongy  bogs  on  either  side  of  them.    Enormous 
floods  of  rain  continued  to  pour  down.    On  the  firpt  of  Feb- 
ruary he  was  still  entangled  in  the  flooded  mantheb  of  the 
country.    The  Chambezi  was  reached  on  the  twenty>fifth  of 
March.    The  whole  coimtry  was  flooded,  and  the  eminences  on 
the  plain  rose  here  and  there  above  the  waters  like  isletj.   In 
early  A.pril  the  country  was  still  a  lake.  The  doctor  continued 
to  fail  in  strength.    His  men  bore  him  upon  their  shoulders 
through  submerged  marshes  and  bogs,  and  over  flooded  pluns. 
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They  were  faithful  and  true  and  did  all  in  their  power  to 
alleviate  his  sufferingB  and  forward  his  journey.  When  on 
dry  land,  as  at  times  they  were,  he  rode  a  donkey.  From 
the  first  of  January  till  the  middle  of  April,  the  party  struggled 
on  over  flooded  plains,  through  marshes  and  bogs,  crossing 
the  innumerable  small  streams  that  enter  the  east  and  south 
side  of  the  lake. 

During  all  this  time  their  life  was  semi-amphibious.  Living- 
stone constantly  failed  in  strength,  and  became  sadly  weaken- 
ed and  emaciated,  but,  with  indomitable  courage,  pushed  on 
towards  the  cherished  goal  of  his  ambition— the  fabled  foun- 
tains of  the  Nile.  On  the  twenty-first  of  April,  he  was  no 
longer  able  to  ride  the  donkey  and  was  carried  in  a  litter,  but 
he  still  pressed  on.  They  had  now  partly  escaped  from  the 
flooded  district.  Progress  was  slow  and  the  doctor  suffered 
excessively.  His  men  were  frequently  obliged  to  set  him 
down  as  the  motion  of  the  litter  distressed  him,  and  he  often 
seemed  to  be  dying.  On  the  twenty-seventh  the  last  entry 
was  made  in  his  journal.  They  now  halted  and  built  huts 
at  Chitambos. 

The  end  was  at  hand.  In  a  rude  grass  hut  in  the  very  heart 
of  Africa,  with  the  surf  of  one  of  the  great  inland  seas  of  that 
continent  singing  the  "slow  sad  song  of  the  sea"  near  at  hand, 
surrounded  by  African  servants  only,  with  no  civilised  hand 
to  smooth  the  pillow  of  pain,  with  no  child  at  hand  to  stand 
at  a  father's  bedside  and  receive  a  father's  blessing,  with  scant 
store  of  those  appliances  so  necMsary  for  the  sick  man's  com- 
fort, a  knight  greater  than  Bayard  awaited  his  summons. 
His  toils  were  ended,  his  journeys  accomplished.  No  more 
would  he  confront  the  dangers  of  the  thirsty  desert,  the  deadly 
swamp,  and  the  tangled  forest;  no  more  heroically  face  with 
a  handful  of  foUowers  the  savage  foe.  Where  the  tangled 
web  of  all  the  intricate  lines  of  his  explorations  converged, 
there  the  adventurous  journeys  of  thirty  years  were  to  end 
with  the  noble  life  which  had  been  dedicated  to  the  advance- 
ment of  the  highest  requirements  of  science,  and  to  the  task 
of  preparing  the  way  for  lifting  a  vast  continent  from  barbar- 
ism and  brutality. 
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His  servants  did  all  that  lay  in  their  power  for  the  doctor. 
At  nightfall  on  the  thirtieth  of  April,  they  silently  took  to 
their  huts,  except  those  whose  duty  it  was  to  watch,  and  these 
sat  aromxd  the  fires.  All  felt  that  the  end  could  not  be  far 
off.  About  midnight  Livingstone  called  Susi  to  his  side.  He 
directed  him  to  place  water  and  medicine  near  him  and  then 
retire.  About  four  in  the  morning  Susi  was  roused  by 
Majwarra  with  a  request  to  come  to  the  master's  side,  for, 
said  he,  "I  don't  know  if  he  is  alive."  Chuma  and  others 
were  aroused  and  they  went  immediately  to  the  hut.  Passing 
to  the  inside  they  saw  Livingstone  kneeling,  apparently  in 
the  attitude  of  prayer,  and  they  drew  back.  Pomting  to  him 
Majwarra  whispered,  "When  I  lay  down  he  was  just  as  he 
is  now,  and  it  is  because  I  find  that  he  does  not  move  that  I 
fear  he  is  dead."  The  men  then  drew  nearer.  He  was 
kneeling  beside  his  bed,  his  head  buried  in  his  hands  upon  his 
pillow.  For  a  moment  they  watched  him.  He  did  not  stir. 
One  then  advanced  softly  to  him  and  put  his  hand  upon  his 
cheek.  It  was  enough — he  was  dead— dead  on  the  field  of 
honour — dead  with  the  harness  on  and  in  the  very  midst  of 
the  work  to  which  he  had  given  his  life — dead  in  the  innermost 
heart  of  heathen  Africa,  with  his  form  bent  as  when,  in  sup- 
plication to  the  King  of  kings,  he  had  passed  away. 

When  Livingstone's  death  was  made  known  to  the  party 
in  the  morning,  a  consultation  was  held  as  to  what  was  to  be 
done.  The  men  cowered  around  the  watchfire  presenting  a 
remarkable  group.  Susi  and  Chuma  who  had  been  with 
Livingstone  from  the  time  he  left  Zanzibar  in  1866,  placed 
the  matter  before  them.  The  men  whom  Stanley  had  en- 
gaged for  Livingstone,  in  reply  to  the  question  of  what  was 
to  be  done,  said : "  You  are  old  men  in  travelling  and  hardships ; 
you  must  act  as  our  chiefs,  and  we  will  promise  to  obey  you." 
From  this  moment  Susi  and  Chuma  were  leaders  of  the  cara- 
van. Upon  further  consultation  the  noble  fellows  deter- 
mined that  the  body  of  Livingstone  must  be  carried  to  the 
coast,  and  this  extraordinary  resolution  was  fully  carried 
out.  The  body  was  rudely  embahned  by  the  use  of  brandy 
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and  salt.  All  of  the  doctor's  notes,  journals,  and  instru- 
ments, were  carefully  inventoried  by  Jacob  Wainwright,  who 
could  write,  and  were  safely  brought  to  the  coast;  not  a  line 
or  an  article  was  missing.  It  was  necessary  to  conceal  the 
character  of  the  package  containing  the  body  owing  to  the 
prejudice  of  the  native  tribes  against  having  human  remains 
transported  through  their  territories.  The  caravan  took  up  its 
march  about  the  first  of  Jime,  and,  avoiding  the  terrible  marshes 
through  which  they  had  come,  they  passed  around  the  west 
end  and  to  the  north  of  Lake  Bangweola.  Where  they  crossed 
the  Luapula  it  was  four  miles  wide.  After  various  adventures 
they  reached  the  coast  in  February,  1874.  It  was  a  wonder- 
ful journey,  and  afforded  a  striking  proof  of  the  courage  and 
fidelity  of  those  tried  companions  of  Livingstone  through  all 
his  wanderings— Susi,  Chuma  and  Amoda— and  of  the  men 
selected  by  Stanley. 

Dr.  Livingstone's  joiunals  have  been  preserved  entire;  not 
a  day's  entry  is  missmg.  The  entries  were  often  made  on 
slips  of  newspaper  with  the  juice  of  plants,  and  could  only  be 
deciphered  by  the  use  of  powerful  magnifying  glasses.  As 
published,  his  last  journals  will  be  an  uninteresting  work  to 
the  general  public.  The  matter  is  fragmentary  and  dis- 
connected. They  were  daily  jottings  never  intended  for 
publication.  From  them  a  full  and  interesting  accoimt  of 
his  journeys  would  have  been  compiled,  had  Livingstone 
lived.  They  are  indistinct,  scanty  on  many  subjects  of  which 
we  would  fain  know  more,  and,  in  many  cases,  difficult  to 
follow. 

The  body  of  Livingstone  was  accompanied  to  England  by 
Susi,  Chuma  and  Jacob  Wainwright.  It  was  laid  at  rest 
among  England's  noble  dead,  in  Westminster  Abbey.  The 
inscription  on  his  tomb  has  these  words,  written  by  him 
about  a  year  before  his  death:  "All  I  can  add  in  my  loneliness 
is,  may  Heaven's  rich  blessing  come  down  upon  every  one, 
American,  English,  or  Turk,  who  will  help  to  heal  the  open 
sore  of  the  world."    Being  dead  he  yet  speaketh. 

A  well-spent  life  leaves  pleasant  recollections.    An  heroic 
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life  stirs  with  the  spirit  of  emulation  the  souls  of  brave  men. 
Such  lives  are,  fortunately,  not  rare.  But  the  life  that  imites 
in  one  the  bravery  of  the  tried  soldier,  the  pluck  of  the  in- 
domitable worker,  the  stubborn  endurance  that  clings  with 
deathless  tenacity  to  a  purpose,  the  meek,  forbearing  spirit 
of  a  humble  Christian,  and  the  lofty  faith  of  an  apostle, 
is  a  rare  life  indeed.  Such  a  life  was  Livingstone's. 
The  precious  years  of  his  manhood  were  given  to  Africa. 
He  pointed  the  path  to  her  vast  and  fertile  interior; 
explored  her  rivers  and  her  seas;  discovered  her  vast 
treasures  of  iron  and  coal;  pointed  out  the  susceptibility 
of  her  native  tribes  to  improvement,  and  laboured  to  bring 
them  to  the  knowledge  that  saves  from  death.  The  com- 
bined labours  of  explorers  in  this  century  have  done  very 
little  more  to  add  to  our  knowledge  of  Africa  than  have  the 
labours  of  this  one  man.  His  life  was  a  life  of  disinterested 
self-sacrifice,  and  when  Africa  shall  emerge  from  the  night  of 
heathenism,  and  rise  from  the  dust  of  degredation;  when  the 
day  comes,  as  come  it  will,  when  the  sails  of  peaceful  com- 
merce shall  enliven  the  blue  waters  of  Tanganyika  and 
Victoria  Nyanza;  when  steamers  shall  navigate  all  the  navig- 
able reaches  of  the  Nile,  the  Congo,  and  the  Zambezi;  when 
the  thunder  of  the  express  train  shall  awaken  the  echo  of  the 
Mokololo  and  the  Manyuema  land,  then  Africa  will  pay 
homage  to  the  name  of  that  dauntless  missionary,  who  yielded 
up  his  spirit  on  the  far  off  shores  of  the  great  Bangweola. 

"God  alone 
Beholds  the  end  of  what  is  sown; 
Beyond  our  vision  weak  and  dim, 
The  harvest  time  is  hid  with  Him. 
Yet,  unforgotten  where  it  lies, 
That  seed  of  ^nerous  sacrifice, 
Though  seemme  on  the  desert  cast, 
Shall  rise  with  Bloom  and  fruit  at  last." 
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As  a  Liberal,  my  sympathies  were  always  with 
the  great  Whig  cause  in  colonial  America,  and  one 
of  the  men  whom  I  most  honoured  was  the  great 
general  who  turned  the  rebellion  of  1776  into  a 
revolution  and  so  founded  the  United  States  of 
America.  The  speech  here  reported  was  delivered 
in  the  Masonic  Temple,  Bay  City,  Mich.,  on  March 
14,  1899.  The  occasion  was  a  meeting  in  com- 
memoration of  the  death  of  Washington,  which  took 
place  in  1799.  It  was  a  Masonic  demonstration, 
the  "Father  of  his  Country"  having  been  a  leading 
member  of  the  Freemasons. 

Bay  City,  Michigan,  March  14,  1899. 

Men  often  possess  great  qualities  without  impressing  that 
fact  upon  their  fellowmen.  The  circumstances  surroundmg 
them  are  not  of  a  character  to  call  these  qualities  into  exer- 
cise and  the  uidividual  himself  may  be  partially  unconscious 
of  the  capabilities  which  he  possesses,  and  which  will  be  called 
forth  in  action.  Others,  who  are  possessors  of  great  qual- 
ities are  brought  under  the  influence  of  circumstances  which 
call  these  powers  into  action,  when  there  is  not  only  the  man 
for  the  occasion,  but  the  occasion  for  the  man. 

Among  the  world's  great  men,  who  were  so  fortunate  as  to 
meet  the  occasion  that  called  into  action  their  latent  powers, 
was  George  Washington.  He  possessed  great  powers  of 
endurance,  a  broad  comprehensive  mind,  firmness  of  purpose, 
courage,  and  high  devotion  to  his  duty  both  to  God  and  to  man, 
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and  his  career  furnishes  one  of  the  brightest  pages  of  human 
history,  insomuch  that  even  the  high  encomium,  "First  in  war, 
first  in  peace,  and  finst  in  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen," 
was  well   deserved. 

Washington  died  just  at  the  close  of  the  last  century,  on 
December  14,  1799,  in  the  sixty-eighth  year  of  his  age,  at  his 
family  home  at  Mount  Vernon,  Virginia,  which  has  become 
of  late  years  almost  a  Mecca  for  his  fellow-countrymen,  who 
visit  this  home  of  his  choice,  and  place  of  his  death,  with 
feelings  of  reverence  for  the  memory  of  this  great  man.  In 
the  Mount  Vernon  homestead,  the  original  condition  of  fur- 
nitiire,  furnishings  and  building  has  been  as  neariy  as  possible 
restored,  and  the  room  in  which  the  great  man  breathed  his 
last,  with  furniture,  bedding,  and  famUy  Bible  upon  the 
table  is  shown  to  the  visitor. 

Washington's  only  education  was  furnished  by  the  schools 
of  the  neighbourhood  in  which  he  was  bom,  and  his  school 
acquirements  went  little  beyond  reading,  writing,  ai-itlmietic, 
book-keeping,  and  surveying,  though  later  m  life  he  paid 
a  little  attention  to  French,  but  never  attempted  to  peak  or 
write  it.  He  made  surveying  his  profession,  and  became 
very  proficient  in  the  work.  He  was  employed  by  Lord 
Fairfax,  an  English  nobleman,  who  had  vast  estates  m  the 
great  valley  of  Virginia.  Lord  Fairfax  had  taken  up  his 
home  in  Virginia,  attracted  by  the  beauty  of  the  country, 
the  abundance  of  game,  and  the  frank,  cordial  character  of 
the  Virginian  people.  He  was  a  keen  sportsman,  and  fond  of 
fox-hunting  in  the  saddle.  In  this  sport  young  Washington 
joined,  and  his  bold  and  skilful  horsemanship  commended 
him  to  Lord  Fairfax,  and  led  to  his  selection  by  that 
nobleman  to  survey  the  country  in  the  Shenandoah,  or  Great 
Valley  of  Vii^nia. 

Just  as  Washington  had  completed  his  sixteenth  year, 
March,  1748,  he  set  out  upon  this  surveying  expedition. 
For  three  years  the  work  was  prosecuted  among  the  magni- 
ficent forests  of  oak  and  maple,  and  the  small  clearings  of 
squatters  in  the  splendid  valley  of  "The  Daughter  of  the 
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Stare,"  the  Indian  signification  of  Shenandoah.  At  the  age 
of  seventeen,  Washington  received  the  appointment  of  public 
surveyor,  which  conferred  authority  upon  t^is  surveys 
which  to  this  day  stand  without  question  wherever  they  are 
found  upon  record.  The  foundation  of  Washington's  future 
fortune,  so  far  as  he  acquired  one,  was  the  knowledge  thus 
obtained  of  the  character  of  the  wild  lands  in  the  interior 
of  Vu-ginia,  of  which  he  afterwards  became  a  laree  pro- 
prietor. *    ^ 

Washington  participated  m  the  hostilities  between  the 
English  and  the  French,  and  held  commands  of  responsibility 
and  unportance.    His  firat  commission  was  received  when  he 
was  nineteen  years  of  age,  when  he  was  appointed  adjutant, 
with  the  rank  of  major.    The  struggle  between  the  French 
ajad  English  was  of  far-reaching  importance.    The  stake  was 
that  great  region  west  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains,  embracing 
the  vaUeys  of  the  Ohio  and  its  tributaries,  and  the  great 
country  east  of  the  Mississippi,  and  south  of  the  Canadian 
provinces.    In  the  vaUeys  of  the  AUeghany  and  Monongahela, 
French  and  English  interests  had  already  come  into  collision 
English  tradera  had  been  arrested  or  warned  to  leave  the 
country  by  the  French,  who  had  ab-eady  penetrated  into  this 
region. 

A  marveUous  spirit  of  adventure  and  daring  waa  shown 
by  the  early  French  colonists  of  Canada.  The  Frenchmen 
seemed  to  affiliate  naturally  with  the  Indian  tribes,  and  to 
be  at  home  m  the  wilderness.  At  an  early  day,  French  voy- 
agers, hunters,  tradera,  and  priests  had  penetrated  to  the 
farthest  extremity  of  the  region  of  the  Great  Lakes,  had 
explored  the  course  of  the  Mississippi,  and  of  the  AUeghany 
and  Ohio,  and  had  established  miUtary  and  trading  posts  at 
Mackmac,  St.  Louis,  Vincennes,  and  later  at  Detroit,  New 
Orleans,  Duquesne,  and  other  points. 

La  SaUe  and  other  master-spirits  of  the  French  colonists 
had  a  clear  perception  of  the  value  and  great  natural  resources 
of  the  vaUey  of  the  Mississippi  and  its  tributaries,  and  of  the 
region  of  the  Great  Lakes.    While  the  English  colonies 
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stretched  along  the  seaboard  of  the  Atlantic,  the  far  reaching 
purpose  of  the  French  was  to  confine  the  sphere  of  English 
occupancy  to  the  Atlantic  slope,  and  to  hem  them  in  from 
the  rear.    At  this  period  the  American  colonists  were  awaken- 
ing to  a  comprehension  of  the  nature  of  French  designs,  and 
a  knowledge  of  the  value  of  the  territory  that  France  sought 
to  appropriate.    Looking  back  now  upon  the  incidents  of 
this  period,  it  may  be  seen  that  there  was  absolutely  no 
solution  of  the  problem  possible,  except  the  destruction  of 
the  power  of  either  England  or  France  in  America.    At  the 
time  when  Washington  was  commissioned,  in  1751,  a  great 
struggle  had  become  mevitable.    A  little  more  than  two 
years  later,  hostilities  broke  out,  though  a  formal  declara- 
tion of  war  between  Great  Britain  and  France  did  not  come 
until  1765.    The  northern  colonies  of  Britain  were  engirdled 
in  the  rear  by  a  line  of  fire,  ravage  and  slaughter.    Then 
Mowed  Braddock's  defeat  in  1755,  and  the  defeat  of  the 
English  at  Ticonderoga  in  1758.    Then  came  the  capture  of 
Ticonderoga,  Crown  Point  and  Niagara  by  the  English  in 
1759,  and  the  shattering  of  the  French  colonial  empire  in 
America  by  the  capture  of  Quebec  by  Wolfe  in  September 
of  that  year.    The  Saxon  and  the  Celt  had  decided  the 
question  of  the  ownership  of  a  continent;  by  the  arbitrament 
of  arms,  the  Saxon  had  triumphed  and  the  Celtic  power 
was  crushed  in  the  dust. 

Washington  had  a  clear  perception  of  the  importance  of 
this  struggle,  and  of  the  value  of  the  country  west  of  the 
Alleghany   Mountains.     Governor   Dinwiddle   of   Viigmia, 
in  the  autumn  of  1753,  decided  to  send  a  special  messenger 
to  the  headquarters  of  the  French  commander  at  a  military 
post  on  French  Creek,  a  western  tributary  of  the  Alleghany 
River,  which  was  situated  above  Venango  and  fifteen  miles 
from  Lake  Erie.    Washington  was  selected  for  this  arduous 
task.    He  crossed  the  Alleghany  and  then  proceeded  north- 
ward and  visited  the  French  commander.  Chevalier  Legardeur. 
Washington  reached  this  post,  Decembe.  11, 1753,  and  started 
upon  his  return   journey   on   the  fifteenth  of  December. 
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The  journey  was  one  of  great  hardship  and  peril     A  oart  of 
It  was  made  through  trackless  woods,  surrounded  by  foes,  with 
one  companion,  with  short  rations,  through  deep  snows  and 
over  swollen  streams.    Washington  keenly  noted  the  fo^;  ^d 
equipment  of   the  French  at  the  posts  he  visited   and  the 
general  features  of  the  country,  and  he  saw  and  reported  upon 
the  importajice  as  a  mUitary  position  of  the  portion  at  the 
confluence  of  the  AUeghany  and  Monongahela  Rivers,  where 
Pi  tsburg  18  now  situated.    His  report  of  his  missiin  ^d 
journey    when  made   public,   excited  great   interest,   and 

The  services  Washington  rendered  during  the  French  war 
It  IS  unnecessary  to  recount  in  detaU.  He  led  the  advance 
which  captured  Fort  Duquesne,  November  25,  1758  and 
performed  various  signal  services  which  attracted  for  him  the 
attention  and  respect  of  his  fellow-citizens,  and  impressed 
hem  with  the  belief  that  he  was  a  man  full  of  resourc' s^d 
courage,  and  the  possessor  of  excellent  judgment 
You  wiU  not  be  surprised,  I  trust,  at  my  audacity,  in  mak- 

fXr  oHr'l  '^'  ^^^'^g?'"'  ^though,  in  J^nse,  the 
father  of  the  Amencan  repubhc,  waa  a  typical  Enilish 
gentleman.  His  family  is  supposed  to  have  dated  back  to 
the  days  of  the  Conquest  under  William  the  Norman,  and 
was  an  eminently  aristocratic  one.  Washmgton  was  thor- 
oughly  English  in  his  tastes  and  predilections,  and,  to  a  certain 
extent,  shared  the  aristocratic  proclivities  of  his  house  He 
bore  the  commission  of  the  English  king,  and  served,  before 
the  Revolution   m  the  English  cause.    Throughout  his  life 

oL*^^  T'''^^  ^.  "^"^^  **  *  ^^^^  «^P^e  of  demo- 
fJ^i^-^fiT^V"*  '^^^^'  ^  he  waa  always  punctUious 
anddignified,  and  a  strict  observer  of  official  etiquette 

When  the  rebellion  of  the  thirteen  colonies  took  place 
they  were  not  destitute  of  experience  in  self-government,  and 
were  fortunate  m  the  possession  of  great  leaders.  For  over 
a  hundred  years,  the  various  colonies  had  been  slowly  evolvme 
mstitutions  of  a  Liberal  and  Republican  character,  and  the 
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sentimrnts  which  underlie  free  institutioiu  and  the  fonnation 
of  free  government*  were  widely,  if  not  universally,  diasem- 
inated.  The  Puritan  element  of  New  England  had  exereiaed 
it«  influence  in  the  shaping  of  public  sentiment,  and  the  securing 
of  respect  for  the  over-ruling  authority  of  Providence,  and 
had  in  numberless  ways  leavened  the  lump  of  public  senti- 
ment of  the  thirteen  colonies  with  salutary  effects.  The 
influence  of  Puritanism  upon  the  destinies  of  America  has 
been  of  the  most  potent  and.  beneficial  character,  not  only 
prior,  but  also  subsequent  to  the  American  Revolution. 

The  imperial  policy  towards  the  colonies  before  the  Revolu- 
tion was  one  of  selfishness  and  harshness.  These  colonies 
were  held  to  be  adjimcts  to  the  empire,  their  special  duty 
bemg  to  furnish  positions  for  the  scions  of  the  British  aris- 
tocracy, and  business  to  English  conunercial  houses  and 
manufacturers,  and  to  English  shipping.  Harassing  and 
unreasonable  regulations  were  laid  upon  the  commerce  of  the 
colonies.  Manufacturing  in  most  lines  was  forbidden,  as  it 
would  have  a  direct  tendency  to  interfere  with  English  mono- 
poly in  the  supply  of  such  articles.  The  colonies  in  their 
Udde  with  other  nations  were  harassed  by  restrictions,  and 
subjected  to  ruinous  disadvantages.  At  last  the  time  came 
when  England,  in  an  evil  hour,  undertook  to  impose  taxa- 
tion upon  the  colonies  without  granting  them  representation 
or  securing  their  consent.  This  violation  of  the  principles  of 
free  government  at  once  raised  a  storm.  A  long  record  of 
disabilities,  exactions,  and  wrongs  had  developed  a  state  of 
public  sentiment  which  was  not  to  be  trifled  with.  The  re- 
sult of  the  attempt  to  impose  stamp  duties  and  other  forms  of 
taxatioa,  without  representation,  is  a  matter  of  history.  A 
protracted  war  and  disruption  of  the  British  empire  followed. 

The  fijst  general  Congress  of  the  United  States  was  held 
in  1774,  and  strong  resolutions  against  imperial  exactions 
and  tyranny  were  passed;  also  a  petition  to  the  king  and  an 
address  to  the  people  of  England.  At  the  third  session  of 
this  general  or  Continental  Congress,  a  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence was  issued,  July  4,  1776.  The  hour  had  been 
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reached  when  a  great  crisis  was  to  be  precioated   and  an 

Z1'  ^TlT^'  ""i°'^  consequences  tTTr^tle^orW 
was  to  be  puced  upon  the  annals  of  time.    With  t.e  issTn^ 

fition  nf"^  T'°°;*  ""'^  '^^  ^"™^°"«  -^^  '^  ^^c  Corel! 
^.on  of  great  nations  was  launched  upon  its  career.    l^L 

Beclaration  of  Independence  at  once  attracted  the  notice  of 

the  civU,«Kl  world.    Philadelphia  was  the  forum  from  which 

ludi^C  °'  '"""'^  ""^^^  ^'"'«'  '"^  ^---*y  -"the 
When  it  became  evident  that  war  with  the  motherland  was 
nevuable,  and  after  the  appeal  to  arms.  April  19,  1775  " 
^^ngton  and  Concord,  the  Continental  Congrei  in  Le 
inlh!  n"'r"''^'.«l«'ted  George  WashingtofcommanZ: 
J^i^t^  K  w  T'"'  °'  '^'  Revolution.  The  war  wrcon- 
Hehl^f  Washington  under  ever,  possible  disadva^t^. 

Le  n  ,  f'"^  "°  P^"""*'  ^^P^"^"««  ^  the  handling^ 
butes  of  an  efficient  government.  It  had  neither  oower  of 
axation  nor  the  right  to  compel  individual  SS^r  i^J 
country  was  nearly  destitute  of  the  materials  of  waJ^iThad  no 
Iml^'f  '^"'t-  -0  -avy.    It  was  without  SSend^ 

i^c^^..  V^'"^  cucumstances,  it  was  inevitable  that 
The  blS^f  R  t  T!./'^?"^^*  ''^'^  should  be  met. 
Sol  nlthl  w  '•'  "'"  '^^  *^«  ^°P««  of  the  colonists. 
^Zl  V^f  ''^*°"''  'J''''  ^°°'  ^^^"^  reverses  were  sus- 
tained. VaUey  Forge  winter  encampment  In  1777  with  tl^ 
suffermgs  of  the  troops  from  hunger"  cold  and  Sk  Tc£ 
h^Sr^/y'^*^^^^""^"^  the  colonies.  ThJ^gh 
suhH^*  d«aster  and  suffering,  Washington  clung  w"fh 

rpt^r  '""^^  *°  his  purpose,  and  made  the  best  of  his 
ITJ^^  r^  pPPortunities.  Later  h  the  struggle  France 
rendered  Amenca  assistance,  not  from  love  of  the  cauTrf 
the  young  republic  but  from  a  desire  to  humble  and  w^ken 

Z^  J  ^'t  ^""  *^  ^^'  «^«*df«^t  qualities  and  high 
character  of  Washmgton.    The  successful  isLue  of  the  struggle 
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leemed,  in  the  early  stages  of  the  conflict,  to  be  highly  im- 
probable. The  finances  of  the  country  were,  from  almost 
the  very  outset,  in  irretrievable  confusion.  In  respect  to  a 
military  chest,  the  sinews  of  war  were  ahnost  entirely  lacking. 
Troops  were  badly  clothed,  insuflSciently  fed,  and  scarcely 
paid  at  all.  To  tide  over  these  diflSculties  continental  money 
was  issued  in  volumes  proportioned  to  its  depreciation,  and 
to  an  extent  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  cravings  of  the  most 
ardent  advocate  of  fiat  currency,  and  was  redeemed  by  the 
standard  process  of  reaching  the  condition  of  absolute  worth- 
lessness  and  being  repudiated. 

Wheu  the  war  ended,  and  independence  was  the  reward  of 
all  the  struggles  and  privations  of  the  contest,  the  great  qual- 
ities of  Washington  received  full  recognition.  It  was  realized 
that  his  fortitude  and  steadfastness,  his  high  devotion  to 
duty,  and  his  indomitable  courage  had  triumphed  over 
difliculties,  which,  to  a  man  of  less  heroic  mould,  would  have 
seemed  insurmountable,  and  he  received  from  his  grateful 
fellow-countrymen,  the  full  recognition  of  his  great  ser- 
vices. 

After  the  Revolution  came  a  period  of  quasi-national  life 
under  the  articles  of  confederation,  and  lasting  about  ten 
years.  During  this  time  the  country  fell  into  a  condition 
approaching  anarchy.  Congress  had  no  power  to  collect 
revenue,  each  state  being  independent  in  this  respect  within 
its  own  territorial  limits.  Ilecommendations  of  Congress 
were  practically  without  weight,  no  revenue  accrued  to  the 
treasury,  the  European  debt,  principle  and  interest,  remained 
unpaid.  Indian  tribes  scourged  the  frontier,  foreign  govern- 
ments held  the  United  States  in  low  repute,  the  separate  states 
enacted  conflicting  laws  for  imposing  duties  upon  commerce, 
discontent  was  universti.  This  condition  of  things  led  to 
the  calling  of  a  convention  of  delegates,  which  assembled  in 
Annapolis,  Maryland,  in  1786,  to  take  into  consideration  the 
trade  of  the  United  States,  and  to  consider  how  far  a  uniform 
system  in  their  commercial  regulations  might  be  necessary 
to  their  own  interests  and  permanent  harmony.  This  con- 
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vention  recommended  the  appointment  of  a  convention  com- 

SrinL    r*?'""   '""  ""  '^'  '''''''''    Thi«  convention  w^ 
duly  appomted,  and  it  convened  at  Philmhlphiu  the  following 
May,  under  the  sanction  of  the  Continental  C<.ngre8s.    Wash- 
ington  WM  president  of  the  convention,  which  framed  the 
Oon8t.tut.on  of  the  United  States.    This  Constitution  wa^ 
given  to  the  people  of  the  United  Stat^-s,  on  Sc-ptember  17  1787 
S^onb  mr^ir  '^"«-Ji»;^«tates,and went  into^^xj-' 
In  «lw       f *  ?  ^'••'r''''"^''^  document,  and  is  as  perfc-ct 
an  embod.njent  of  the  theory  of  human  government  ks  was 
ever  deyuied  without  gradual  development,  and  the  aid  of 
K"^"'^"'5'*  *^  '""''y  "*'««  °'  «rowth.    In  practice, 

L^t!''   ^^''./^  P^*"  ^^'^'"*-'  ^"^  »«  '««k  elasticity 
but  It  has  served  its  purpose  well. 

onuT^  this  period  of  the  history  of  the  United  States  the 
country  waa  fortmiate  in  the  possession  of  public  men  of 
great  attamments.  Men  of  the  stamp  of  Benjamin  Franklin, 
John  Adams  Thomas  Jefferson,  and  Alex^der  Hamilton 
^ve  tone  and  direct.on  to  the  formative  period  of  American 
mBt.tutions  AU  of  these  men,  and  others  who  might  he 
named  rendered  important  services  to  the  state.  Alexander 
^^!^Ti  "^^  *.^""f  "t  n^.  ^th  mtellectual  power  and 
W^^  'T"'^  ^u'  '^°''^-  "^  '^^•<*«  on  behalf  of 
nnS^tT'^ff  •  "™*  *^'  ''"'  ^  ™"t*^'  diplomatic,  and 
pohtical  affairs  were  invaluable,  aiid  after  the  adoption  of 

the  Const.tut.on    under  the  administration  of  Washington, 
h«  financal  ab.ht.es  enabled  him,  in  the  position  of  secretary 

cln^lt^^'eL^JJTmt.^^"^^  ''^"^  ^^^  «"-^ 
Washingon  was  chosen  the  first  president  of  the  United 

fln!^;  ?\T^  ^'^^  ^^  "^^^  ^^^^  ^^"ity  and  accep- 
!^  .  \"' f«'^o^-«?"°t^men.  A  nation  had  been  formed 
and  launched  upon  its  career,  under  his  eye,  and  with  his 
participation  m  the  progress  of  events.  The  shaping  of  its 
early  course  was  a  matter  of  the  utmost  delicacy  and  mo- 
ment. Washmgton  and  his  advisers  performed  this  task 
with  consummate  ability.    The  foundations  of  the  nation 
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were  wisely  laid,  its  affairs  were  prudently  administered,  its 
course  was  skilfully  directed. 

Washington's  farewell  address  upon  the  close  of  his  second 
term  of  office  in  September,  1796,  was  replete  with  wise 
advice,  and  wholesome  admonition.  One  of  its  passages  is 
worthy  of  special  mention: 

'*0f  all  the  dispositions  and  habits  which  lead  to  political 
prosperity,  religion  and  morality  are  indispensable  supports. 
In  vain  would  that  man  claim  the  tribute  of  patriotism,  who 
should  labom*  to  subvert  these  great  pillars  of  human  happi- 
ness, these  firmest  props  of  the  duties  of  men  and  citizens. 
A  mere  politician,  equally  with  the  pious  man,  ought  to 
respect  and  cherish  them.  A  volimie  could  not  trace  all 
their  connections  with  private  and  public  felicity." 

In  this  address,  Washington  gave  sound  advice  with  refer- 
ence to  entangling  alliances  with  foreign  nations,  and  this 
advice  has  hitherto  been  faithfully  observed  by  the  United 
States.  It  is  as  appropriate  to-day  as  when  it  was  first 
uttered,  taken  in  the  scope,  and  with  the  intention  that 
actuated  "the  father  of  his  country,"  in  its  utterance.  It 
would  not,  however,  necessarily  bar  from  such  arrangements 
of  special  character  as  might  be  necessary  for  preserving 
national  interests  and  promoting  national  safety.  For 
instance,  the  present  condition  of  cordial  good-will  existing 
between  the  United  States  and  the  motherland  is  a  natural 
and  proper  condition  of  affairs.  Their  interests,  so  far  as 
the  rest  of  the  world  is  concerned,  are  in  most  respects  iden- 
tical. The  institutions  of  the  United  States  are  practically 
English  institutions.  England  is  a  mother  of  nations,  and 
has  stamped  the  inr^ividual  characteristics  of  her  evolution 
of  free  institutions  and  free  citizenship  upon  all  the  nations 
she  has  founded,  the  United  States  included.  It  would  not 
be  in  the  interests  of  England  to  have  the  power  of  the  United 
States  subverted  by  a  combination  of  other  powers.  With 
equal  truth,  it  may  be  asserted  that  it  would  not  be  in  the 
inter^Atf)  of  the  United  States  to  have  the  same  fate  befall 
England,  as  a  result  of  the  same  combination.  In  many 
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reapects  the  truth  is  beginning  to  be  recogniaed  that  these  two 
pwat  exponents  of  hunum  Uberty  must  stand  or  fall  together, 
if  they  do  not  prefer  the  swifter  and  more  certain  fate  of  fall- 
mg  separately.  No  combination  that  could  be  formed  against 
England  would  be  a  combination  that  would  treat  with  jus- 
tice, or  with  any  other  feeling  than  with  one  of  enmity,  the 
United  States  of  America,  if  England's  power  were  destroyed. 
The  old  feeling  of  enmity  that  existed  between  England 
and  the  United  States  should  exist  no  longer.    The  causes  of 
the  Revolution  are  no  longer  a  feature  of  England's  policy 
towards  her  colonies.    A  powerful  party  in  England  recog- 
nised the  justice  of  the  American  cause  when  Washington 
led  her  armies  m  revolt,  and  the  result  of  the  Revolution  was 
to  bring  a  sudden  and  complete  reversal  of  England's  policy 
towards  her  colonies.    Since  that  time  her  colonial  policy 
has  been  one  of  magnanimity  and  generosity.    She  now 
gives  to  them  the  greatest  scope  for  the  estabUshment  of 
free  institutions  and  the  control  of  their  own  affairs.    It 
seemed   at   the  time  an  irreparable  disaster  to  England, 
when  the  great  country  which  now  forms  the  republic  of  the 
Umted  States  was  wrested  from  her  grasp.    It  may,  how- 
ever, have  been,  and  undoubtedly  was  a  calamity  that  had 
Its  compensating  advantages.    The  United  States  started 
upon  a  separate  career,  with  higher  incentives  to  acqmre 
power  and  secure  rapid  progress,  and  with  a  fairer  field  for 
success.    The  colonial  policy  of  England  was  rudely  set  at 
nghts,  and  a  new  policy  was  speedily  entered  upon  to  the 
gre&t  advantage  of  every  colony  under  her  flag.    She  was 
obliged  to  turn  her  attention  to  other  quarters  of  the  globe, 
and  find  vent  for  her  enei:gies,  and  her  spirit  of  adventure  and 
expansion  in  other  directions.    There  followed  the  laying  of 
the  foundation  of  what  wiU  be  a  great  empire  in  Australia  and 
the  adjacent  islands.    Then  came  also  the  acquisition  of 
South   Africa,    where,   undoubtedly,    notwithstanding   the 
present  difficulties,  a  great  British  state  could  be  established 
to  the  benefit  and  advantage  of  that  dark  continent.    There 
came  also  the  acquisition  of  the  Indian  empire,  bringing 
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under  the  sway  of  British  rule  three  hundred  million  human 
beings.  Later  came  the  acquisition  of  Egypt,  and  the  con- 
quest of  the  Soudan,  which  extends  EngUsh  rule  from  the 
Mediterranean  Sea  south  over  forty  degrees  of  latitude  to 
the  remotest  source  of  the  Nile.  This  extension  of  British 
rule  furnishes  one  of  the  most  signal  proofs  of  the  beneficent 
character  of  English  sway  over  barbarous  and  inferior  races. 
Canada  has  been  developed  and  endowed  with  the  heritage  of 
free  institutions  and  an  admirable  form  of  government,  and 
there  the  foimdations  of  one  of  the  great  states  of  the  future 
have  been  laid.  In  the  good  providence  of  God,  the  two  na- 
tions now  have  reached  that  position,  where  with  concert  of 
action  the  destinies  of  the  world  will  be  shaped  by  English- 
speaking  men. 

In  the  case  of  the  United  States,  it  is  clearly  evident,  as  we 
look  over  the  history  of  the  past,  that  expansion  was  inevit- 
able. The  genius  of  American  institutions,  the  enterprise 
and  courage  of  the  American  people  rendered  it  impossible 
that  their  powers  should  be  confined  within  narrow  limits. 
I  cannot  believe  that  Washington  would  have  resisted  any 
single  step  that  has  been  taken  in  the  line  of  expansion  upon 
this  continent.  These  steps  have  in  their  sequence,  been  as 
follows: 

(1).  The  acquisition  of  the  coimtry  north-west  of  the  Ohio 
River,  as  one  of  the  results  of  the  Revolutionary  War. 

(2).  The  acquisition,  by  purchase  from  France,  of  that 
vast  region  west  of  the  Mississippi  River  known  as  Louisiana, 
in  1803. 

(3).  The  acquisition  of  Florida  in  1820. 

(4).  The  occupation  and  acquisition  of  Oregon,  which  was 
first  occupied  by  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  and  narrowly 
escaped  falling  into  the  hands  of  Great  Britain. 

(5).  The  annexation  of  Texas  in  1846. 

(6).  The  acquisition  of  California,  Western  Colorado,  New 
Mexico  and  Utah,  by  treaty,  in  1848,  after  conquest  in  1846-7. 

(7).  The  acquisition,  by  piu'chase,  in  1848  and  1853,  of 
Arizona. 
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(8).  The  acquisition,  by  purchase  from  Russia,  of  Alaska, 
in  1867. 

(9).  The  acquisitions,  last  year,  by  combined  conquest, 
purchase  and  annexation,  of  Porto  Rico,  the  Sandwich 
Islands,  the  Philippine  Islands,  and  the  suzerainty  of  Cuba. 
I  have  never  been  able  to  divest  myself  of  the  belief  that 
the  American  policy  of  acquisition  and  expansion  should  have 
been  carried  still  further,  and  that  when  Africa  was  being 
partitioned  among  the  powers  of  Europe,  the  United  States 
should  have  secured  a  share  of  that  continent,  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  it  has  millions  of  the  coloured  race  among  its  inhab- 
itants.   When  Stanley  made  the  descent  of  the  Congo  and 
laid  bare  the  heart  of  darkest  Africa,  had  the  United  States, 
m  place  of  Belgium,  secured  possession  of  that  country,  as  it 
might  have  done  on  the  ground  that  the  explorer  wat  an 
Ainencan  citizen,  its  advantages  to  the  United  States,  in  my 
opmion,  would  have  been  of  the  greatest  importance,  and  it 
would  have  aflforded  a  congenial  home  for  American  coloured 
people,  and  possibly  a  solution  of  the  race  problem. 

The  conditions  as  relating  to  commerce  and  naval  opera- 
tions, are  of  such  a  character  as  to  have  rendered  unpossible 
any  proper  forecast  of  the  course  of  events  one  hundred 
years  ago,  or  any  clear  definition  at  that  tune  of  a  proper 
poUcy  that  would  apply  to  present  conditions.  Insular 
possessions  then  appeared  undesirable,  and  Ukely  to  entail 
costs  and  responsibilities  entirely  out  of  proportion  to  their 
value.  With  the  development  of  the  modem  steam  marine, 
has  come  the  necessity  for  establishing  coaling-stations  at 
convenient  points  where  the  commercial  operations  of  the 
nation  reach.  Without  these,  a  naval  powe"  is  handicapped, 
and  its  naval  resources  may  be  rendered  useless.  The 
United  States  has  fairly  embarked  upon  its  career  as  a  great 
exporter  of  manufactured  products.  It  has,  since  ahnost  the 
commencement  of  its  existence  as  a  nation,  been  entitled 
to  take  rank  as  a  great  commercial  power;  and  before  the 
breaking  out  of  the  slave-holders'  rebeUion,  it  led  the 
world  in  the  amount  of  its  tonnage.    This  year  the  amr  ^c 
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of  exports  of  manufactures  from  the  United  States,  will 
reach  the  sum  of  1400,000,000,  $100,000,000  of  which 
will  be  iron  and  steel.  The  rapid  expansion  of  the  manu- 
facturing interests  of  the  United  States  renders  foreign 
markets  necessary.  The  geographical  position  of  the  United 
States,  upon  the  eastern  coast  of  the  Pacific,  puts  the  com- 
mand of  the  commerce  of  that  great  ocean  within  its  grasp, 
if  the  proper  measures  are  taken  to  secure  the  priie.  The 
possession  of  the  Sandwich  Islands  is  a  nf^sessity,  if  the  Unit- 
ed States  is  to  control,  or  to  take  the  leadJJig  position  in  the 
commerce  of  the  Pacific  Ocean.  The  possession  of  the 
Philippines  will  confer  great  advantages  not  only  in  the  con- 
trol of  the  market  of  10,000,000  people,  and  of  the  products 
of  a  marvellously  fertile  region,  but  in  the  strategic  and  com- 
mercial position  of  these  islands  in  relation  to  the  commerce 
of  Asia,  >ri  in  their  great  military  importance  as  a  base  of 
naval  opt;n^  ons.  If  the  United  States  is  to  be  a  great  com- 
mercial power  it  must  of  necessity  be  a  great  naval  and  mil- 
itary power,  and  the  possession  of  coaling-stations  and  impor- 
tant militaiy  positions  becomes  a  matter  of  necessity.  This 
great  nation  with  its  almost  infinite  command  of  resources,  its 
wealth  and  its  enterprise,  should  no  longer  seek  to  renuun  in  a 
position  of  isolation.  It  must  take  its  position  as  a  world- 
power  and  assimie  its  responsibilities  in  the  world's  afifairs. 
It  must  exercise  its  potent  influence  in  the  world's  movements, 
and  if  wisdom  governs  the  counsels  of  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States,  the  two  nations  will  control  the  world's  des- 
tinies. 

We  may  conclude  that  Washington,  with  the  possession  of 
of  the  knowledge  which  we  now  possess,  would  necessarily 
have  modified  his  views  as  to  various  public  questions.  The 
coimtry  should  heed  his  admonitions  and  adopt  their  spirit, 
while  varying  the  mode  of  their  application  as  the  circum- 
stances of  the  day  require.  It  is  necessary  and  prudent  to 
follow  old  paths  so  far  as  these  ways  are  demonstrated  to  be 
safe  and  proper,  and  Washington's  memory  may  and  should 
be  held  in  reverence,  both  for  the  great  qualities  and  great 
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services  of  the  man,  and  for  his  deep  mterest  in  the  welfare 
of  hifl  country  and  his  exceUent  advice  to  its  future  rulers 
and  public  men. 

J!^  ^?™«^ty  Ruler  has  been  favourable  to  this  land. 
With  a  high  hand  He  has  brought  it  through  many  trials  and 
tribulations,  and  placed  it  in  a  position  of  enviable  prominence 
wnong  the  great  nations  of  the  earth.  Sad  wiU  be  the  day 
If  It  ever  comes,  when  the  nation  foigets  the  God  whose  bless- 
ings have  crowned  its  career  with  success. 

The  future  of  the  land  of  Washington  is  radiant  with  hope. 
Its  power,  vast  as  it  is,  seems  destined  to  be  greatly  increased 
The  second  centennial  anniversary  of  the  death  of  Washmg- 
^^""^"^^y  *°  «ee  ^  P-eat  comitry  inhabited  by 
^,000,000  people,  without  taking  account  of  the  population 
of  future  acquisitions.  This  enormous  aggregation  of  human- 
ity, with  Its  probable  development  in  arts,  and  science,  and 
with  Its  vast  accumu'ations  of  wealth,  is  ahnost  beyond  our 
comprehension,  and  the  contrast  between  the  probable  con- 
dition of  affairs  at  the  dawn  of  the  century  one  hundred 
years  hence,  and  the  condition  of  affairs  at  the  present  tune, 
we  may  beheve,  wiU  be  as  striking  and  impressive  as  is  the 
contrast  now  presented  between  the  condition  of  affairs  at 
the  present  moment  and  in  1799. 

To  few  naen  is  given  the  meed  of  imperishable  fame.  Still 
more  hmited  is  the  number  of  those  who  command  the  blessing 
and  the  reverence  of  mankind,  and  whose  names  will,  through 
all  the  ages,  recall  memories  of  virtue,  patriotism,  fear  of 
bod,  and  noble,  unselfish  service  to  country  and  humanity. 
In  this  glonoua  category  of  radiant  names,  encircled  with  the 
halo  of  nobie  purposes  and  mighty  achievements,  wiU  stand 
forever,  peerless  and  beautiful  m  the  list  of  the  immortals, 
the  namep  of  Washington  and  Lmcohi.  These  men  were  ver- 
itable evangels  of  liberty.  They  stand  m  the  advance  guard 
of  heavens  chosen  leaders  m  the  mighty  sweep  of  resistless 
progress.  To  the  memory  of  Washington  we  bring  our 
offering  of  reverence  anr'  high  appreciation  to-night.  Hu- 
mamty  may  thank  the  Infinite  Disposer  of  human  events, 
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for  the  gift  of  such  a  leader  m  the  cause  of  liberty  and  truth. 
Ancient  Rome  wotild  have  enshrined  such  a  name  in  the  list 
of  her  demigods.  America  should  cherish  the  memory  of 
Washington  in  the  future,  as  in  the  past,  and  set  forth  his 
virtues,  his  services,  and  his  character,  as  a  lofty  example  for 
the  emulation  of  her  oom. 
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I  RECOGNIZE  a  good  story  as  a  friend  and  helper 
in  the  work  of  bettering  humani'.y.  I  have  given 
many  addresses  in  light  vein  to  my  people,  and  the 
following  is  one  of  them. 

Who  shall  compute  the  value  of  laughter  to  plodduiK.  care- 
hara«ed  man?  Who  shall  weigh  its  cheerful  influence  on 
the  physical  and  mental  well-being,  or  compute  its  worth  in 
the  standards  of  conunercial  values? 

"  K  give*  to  beauty  half  its  power. 
The  nameleai  ohanna  with  all  the  net 
The  light  that  dances  o'er  a  faee 
Aad  apeaks  of  minshine  in  the  breait 
If  beauty  ne'er  haa  aet  her  aeal, 
It  well  supplies  her  absoioe  too  ; 
And  many  a  cheek  looks  passing  fair, 
Because  a  meny  heart  slunes  through." 

Solomon  declares  that  to  everythmg  there  is  a  season,  and 
a  tune  to  every  purpose  under  the  heaven:  "A  time  to  be  bom 
and  a  tmie  to  die;  a  tune  to  weep  and  a  time  to  laugh;  a  time 
to  moum,  and  a  time  to  dance."  We  know  fuU  weU  that  our 
tune  to  weep  comes  with  unwelcome  frequency,  that  sorrow 
may  at  any  time  cast  its  shadows  over  us,  and  that  few  indeed 
of  our  joys  are  unaUoyed  by  something  that  reminds  us  of 
fnulty  and  mortahty.  Shadowy  forms  hover  around  the 
half-opened  portals  of  the  future,  and  cast  sinister  shadows 
over  the  path  along  which  we  advance,  hopeful  but  afraid. 
And  alas!  the  time  to  die,  how  soon  it  will  come;  who  shall 
escape  the  dread  transition  which  aU  the  generations  of 
men  preceding  us  have  undergone?    And  yet,  why  should  we 
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dread  the  mcMenger  who  opens  the  door  to  what  may  be,  i 
we  strive  for  it,  a  better  life  beyond. 

Blessed  be  the  fact  that  notwithstanding  all  our  sorrowi 
and  our  ills,  there  is  yet  a  time  to  laugh.  Whenever  tha 
time  comes  it  wiD  not  hurt  any  of  us  to  do  it,  either  in  a  mora 
or  physical  sense.  Do  not  make  such  a  tod  mistake  as  t< 
fear  an  innocent  laugh.  The  puritanical  moroseness  thai 
frowns  upon  all  mirth  and  all  enjo3rment;  that  locates  its  road 
to  heaven  through  the  self-righteous  region  of  ascetic  austerity 
that  mistakes  cold  formality  of  demeanour  for  virtue,  bigoted 
intolerance  for  religion,  sa.>ctimoniou8  groans  and  sighs  foi 
the  evidence  of  new  life,  and  the  innocent  laugh  for  the  siut 
evidence  of  natural  depravity,  is  not,  it  seems  to  me,  the  fruil 
of  faith,  hope  and  chiuity.  God  is— not  vengeance,  not  des- 
pair—but love.  I  cannot  believe  that  He  reqmres  of  us  a 
life  of  rigid  austerity,  and  of  careful  avoidance  of  mirth, 
On  the  contrary  I  believe  that  all  things  not  sinful  m  theu 
nature  and  tendency,  that  can  be  made  to  promote  our  en- 
joyment are  not  only  proper  but  commendable,  and  that  a 
hearty  laugh,  whether  provoked  by  ludicrous  incident,  witty 
repartee,  or  redundant  spirit,  comes  nearer  to  being  an  act 
of  worship  than  an  act  of  sin. 

From  the  foregoing  reasons  I  am  lead  to  believe  that,  in 
treating  of  American  wit  and  humour,  in  dealing  in  facetise 
and  pleasan^-y,  m  aiming  to  please  rather  than  to  instruct, 
to  excite  a  laugh  rather  than  to  move  the  ponderous  mental 
machinery  called  the  reflective  faculties,  I  am  at  the  least 
transgressing  no  law  of  oiu*  moral  being. 

Wit  and  humour  seem  to  be  resolved  into  tolerably  well 
defined  national  types.  Scottish  humour  and  Irish  humour 
^ffer  widely.  The  heavy  German  type  has  few  characteris- 
tics in  conmion  with  either,  and  the  American  type  differs 
widely  from  all.  It  seems  to  take  its  characteristics  from  the 
broad  sunny  land  in  which  Americans  dwell,  from  the  grandeur 
of  the  moimtams,  the  beauty  of  the  prairie,  the  sunlit  sur- 
face of  the  lake,  the  vastness  of  the  rude  and  savage  forest, 
and  the  charm  of  the  landscape  where  the  eye  rests  in  succes- 
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8i<m  upon  meadow,  and  comland,  and  golden  grainfield.    It 
18  sometimes  subtle  and  keen,  sometimes  rude  and  primitive 
as  the  mountain  wild.    It  is  sometimes  characterized  by 
whimsical  quaintness,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Vermont  stage 
driver  who,  in  answer  to  the  remark  of  a  passenger  on  the  box 
with  him  when  passing  over  the  Green  Mountains,  that  the 
road  was  terribly  steep,  repUed,  "Yes,  Mister,  Hghtnmg 
couldn't  go  down  this  ere  mounting  without  breechin'  on." 
It  is  sometimes  characterised  by  stupendous  exaggeration  of 
statement,  as  in  the  case  of  an  old  Western  New  York  pioneer 
who,  many  years  ago,  went  out  after  pigeons  with  an  old 
blunderbuss  of  a  fowling-piece  heavily  loaded  with  snipe 
shot,  and  who  was  a  little  too  long  in  firing  at  a  flock  as  they 
rose,  and  consequently  bagged  no  birds.    The  old  sinner  ex- 
plamed  his  failure  by  averring  that  "  as  the  flock  ris  he  fired 
a  leetle  too  low  to  kill  any  birds,"  but  that  he  felt  compen- 
sated for  his  failure  in  that  respect  inasmuch  aa  he  had  shot 
off  more  than  two  bushels  of  legs. 

American  humour  is  often  homely  and  smacks  of  the  squat- 
ter's cabin  and  the  hunter's  camp.    It  is  sometimes  so  subtle 
as  to  escape  the  detection  of  the  foreigner.    At  times  the 
point  is  merely  the  play  upon  a  word.    A  case  in  illustration 
is  that  of  an  eminent  lawyer  at  Kalamazoo,  Mich.,  who 
was  often  bored  by  long  visits  from  an  individual  who  had 
spent  some  years  on  the  western  plains,  and  the  burden  of 
whose  stories  and  experiences  consisted  in  very  improbable 
narratives  of  Indian  fights.    One  day  the  lawyer,  after  being 
bored  by  an  unusually  long  and  tedious  account  of  an  Indian 
foray,  interrupted  his  tormentor  by  enquiring,  "I  say,  Jim, 
were  them  Indians  hostile  Indians,  or  did  they  %ht  on  foot?" 
But  whether  the  sally  of  wit  and  flash  of  hiunour  comes  from 
the  camp-fire  of  the  trapper,  the  cabin  of  the  pioneer,  the 
counting-room  of  the  merchant,  the  sanctum  of  the  editor, 
the  library  of  the  scholar,  or  the  assemblage  of  statesmen, 
it  is— from  the  crudest  essay  at  wit  in  the  miner's  camp  of 
far-off  Montana,  to  the  keen  and  polished  shafts  of  Mark 
Twain — sure  to  be  characteristically  American. 
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Notwithstanding  that  the  American  has  a  keen  appreciation 
of  humour  he  is  usually  rilent  and  reserved.  This  is  a  fact 
t'lat  will  strike  the  traveller  at  a  glance.  One  may  travel 
from  New  York  to  San  Francisco  and  scarcely  have  a  word 
addressed  to  him.  The  silent  self-poised  Yankee  will  seise 
upon  the  humorous,  enjoy  the  joke  with  keen  relish,  and  then 
relapse  mto  silence.  This  is  his  characteristic  on  the  great 
routes  of  travel,  but  when  at  home,  and  not  engrossed  by  the 
cares  of  business,  he  is  more  communicative. 

It  is  very  singular  that,  notwithstanding  American  appre- 
ciation of  humour,  a  really  good  humorous  paper,  it  is  said, 
has  never  been  published  in  America.  Several  attempts 
have  been  made,  but  all  have  proved  partial  failures.  Arte- 
mus  Ward  once  said  that  he  was  unable  to  see  why  the  comic 
papers  should  not  once  in  a  while  publish  a  joke. 

My  lecture  will  necessarily  consist  of  anecdotes,  humorous 
sayings,  ludicrous  incidents,  etc.  Those  which  I  have  used 
have  been  cuUed  from  a  great  variety  of  sources.  Many  I 
have  found  passing  current  as  small  coin  in  conversation, 
none  of  which  have  been  in  print.  Many  have  been  stored 
up  in  my  memory  for  a  score  of  years,  and  many  are  gathered 
from  the  papers  and  periodicals  of  the  day.  No  work  cm 
American  wit  and  hiraiour  similar  to  Dean  Ramsay's  work 
on  Scottish  wit  and  humour  is  in  existence,  so  far  as  I  know. 
Scattered  and  heterogeneous  material  must  be  brought  to- 
gether, and  I  can  claim  for  my  lecture  only  the  merit  of 
being  a  mosaic  work,  composed  of  such  of  these  floating 
fragments  as  I  have  chosen  to  fit  together. 

I  shall  endeavour  to  give  characteristic  anecdotes  relating 
to  the  American  masses,  the  American  pulpit,  the  American 
bar,  the  American  press,  and  the  coloured  element,  and  will 
either  group  anecdotes  of  each  class  together,  or  give  them 
indiscriminately  as  may  best  suit  my  purpose.  If  any  of 
my  auditors  can  find  a  solemn  side  to  any  of  them,  they  are 
under  no  obligation  to  laugh,  and  can  be  as  solemnly  decorous 
as  the  audience  in  a  rural  town  in  Maine  once  was  who  re- 
ligiously believed  it  was  decidedly  wrong  to  laugh  in  meeting. 
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and  refused  to  give  even  a  smile  at  the  mirth-provoking 
comedy  of  a  traveUin^  theatrical  troupe,  one  of  the  okl  dea^ 
COM  present  informmg  the  leader  on  the  following  day  that 

'vT^  *T^  ***^  "^"'^  ^  ^"^P  '«>"»  laughing  right  eout." 
iTie  laugh  does  not  always  come  in  at  the  expeoK  of  the 
Western  man  however.    I  had  recenUy  from  the  Ups  of  an 
eye-witness  the  foUowing  incident  where  the  greenhorn  was 
not  the  one  who  had  cause  to  feel  cheap.    A  pleasure  party 
had  gone  from  Cairo  up  the  Cumberland  River  to  Nashville 
and  were  on  their  return.    Among  their  number  was  a  wair- 
gish  feUow  whose  pranks  and  jokes  had  kept  the  entire 
company  m  constant  merriment.    One  day  the  boat  landed 
at  a  wood-yard,  and,  as  she  approached  the  shore,  the  wag 
espied  a  taU  lank  Kentuckian,  uncouthly  dressed,  withl 
coonskm  cap  on  his  head,  and  apparently  just  from  the 
woods,  standmg  near  the  landing-place.    Everything  relat- 
ing to  his  appearance  gave  him  an  unmistakable  ah-  of  green- 
ness, and  he  was  evidently  intending  to  come  on  board, 
i'omtmg  out  the  gigantic  greenhorn  to  his  companions,  our 
waggish  fnend  desired  his  party  to  keep  their  eyes  on  that 
b«  fellow,  if  they  wished  to  see  an  astonished  greeny.    He 
then  humed  over  the  gang  plank,  and  coming  stealthUy  up 
behind  the  Kentuckian  fetched  him  a  hearty  slap  on  the 
shoulder,  at  the  same  time  saying  m  a  loud  voice,  "You  are 
the  very  fellow  that  I  have  been  looking  fori"    Incontinently 
the  Kentuckian  dropped  his  carpet-bag,  came  to  the  right- 
about-face, raised  his  huge  fist,  and  nearly  knocked  the  wag 
into  the  nver;  then  looking  around,  he  quietly  asked,  "Is 
there  anybody  else  here  that's  been  a-looking  for  me  to-day?" 
A  badly  swoUen  eye  confined  the  wag  to  his  state-room  for 
the  remamder  of  the  trip. 

Speaking  of  Cairo  reminds  me  of  a  little  story,  as  Mr  Lin- 
coUi  was  wont  to  say.  At  a  certam  hotel  there,  they  were  not, 
at  the  time  to  which  I  refer,  noted  for  despatch  in  filling  or- 
ders for  meals.  If  a  hot  dinner  was  ordered  a  long  time  was 
taken  to  cook  it.  In  1863,  a  certain  gentleman  stopped 
there  and  sat  down  at  table  with  an  elderly  gentleman  who 
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ordered  squirrel.  He  waited  tome  Ume  for  hit  dinner  but 
was  nearly  through,  and  the  old  fentleman  was  still  waiting 
for  his  squirrel.  At  last  his  patiraee  was  exhausted  and  he 
beckoned  the  head-winter  to  him  and  said,  "Hu  the  »»*« 
got  a  good  gun?"  "What  man?"  asked  the  waiter.  "The 
nun  that  has  gone  to  shoot  the  squirrel  that  I  ordered," 
said  the  oki  gentleman  with  great  gravity.  Very  socm  after 
that  question  was  asked,  the  oki  gentleman  had  his 
squirrel. 

One  day  Bome  years  ago,  when  taking  dinner  at  a  hotel  in 
Bay  Qty,  Michi^m,  I  was  amused  at  a  quaint  rebuke  ad- 
ministeied  to  a  tardy  waitbg-girl  by  a  commercial  traveller. 
An  unreationable  length  of  time  had  been  taken  to  fiU  his 
order.  When  at  last  it  came,  he  said,  "My  dear  young  htdy, 
I  would  have  sent  you  a  letter  if  I  had  known  your  address." 

Americans  excel  in  exaggeration  and  hyperbole.  Ordinary 
lightning  moves  rather  alow,  so  they  have  the  article  greased. 
Their  fast  express  trams  are  lightning  expresses.  The  Yankee 
mind  is  quid  acd  acute.  A  Yadcee  pursues  his  purpose 
with  tireless  enei|;y,  and  draws  upon  the  reserve  stock  of 
vital  force  more  fiberally  than  the  RngliAmfty^  woukl  deem 
prudent.  To  the  advantages  of  education  Iw  is  apt  to  add 
a  supreme  ocntempt  for  the  mere  conventionalities  of  life. 
His  own  individuality  is  always  promment.  He  is  never  hat- 
ter, or  baker,  or  millmer,  or  stansh  maker  to  Her  Bfajesty,  or 
the  president,  or  any  one  else.  In  place  of  fawning  upon 
the  occupant  of  place,  the  possessor  of  power,  the  creature  of 
fortunate  chance,  he  is  more  likely  to  assert  hia  own  equality, 
offensively,  and  with  a  total  disregard  of  the  rules  laid  down 
by  Chesterfield.  Fits-Greene  H^^k,  in  his  ode  to  Con- 
necticut hits  his  character  in  the  lines: 

"  He  low  bia  land  beoauM  it  is  hia  own, 
And  Morna  to  giv«  aught  other  raaaon  why: 
Would  shake  handa  with  a  king  upon  hia  urnme. 
And  think  it  kindneaa  to  BiaMajeaty." 

If  you  meet  the  Yankee  as  an  equal  he  is  your  friend. 
If  you  put  on  airs,  he  is  your  foe.    If  you  are  disposed  to 
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mind  your  businew  he  wUl  not  bterfere  with  you.  He  wiU 
Mk  no  more  quettionn  than  you  do,  and  if  eircunutanoet 
require  or  permit  the  use  of  exaggeration  in  a  friendly  en- 
counter of  wit,  the  Yankee  almoet  always  understands  how 
to  wield  the  weapon.  As  an  iUustration  of  the  style  in  which 
this  purpose  is  accomplished,  I  wiU  give  one  anecdote. 

An  American,  Utely  in  London,  who  was  badgered  by  his 
English  fnends  on  ahnost  every  topic,  at  last  determined  to 
go  It  on  the  Mississippi  steamboat  style,  and  brag  down 
everythmg.  His  first  chance  occurred  at  an  exhibition  of 
pamtmgs,  where  a  picture  of  a  snowstorm  attracted  seneral 
admiration. 

"Is  not  that  fine?"  asked  an  English  friend.  "Could  you 
show  anythmg  as  natural  as  that  in  America?" 

"Pooh!"  answered  the  American,  "that  is  no  conparison 
to  "  snowstorm  picture  painted  by  a  cousin  of  mine  a  few 
years  since.  That  painting  was  so  natural,  sir,  that  a  mother 
who  mcautiously  left  her  babe  in  a  cradle  sleeping  near  it, 
on  returning  to  the  room,  found  her  child  froiien  to  death. ' 

Sometimes  the  cat  is  let  out  of  the  bag  quite  unconsciously 
by  young  ladies,  but  not  very  often.  Ine  fol  owing  will 
explain  how  it  was  done  in  one  instance.  Two  young  misses 
discussing  the  quaUties  of  some  young  men,  were  overheard 
to  say:  "Well,  I  like  CharUe,  but  he  is  a  little  girlish;  he 
hasn't  got  the  least  bit  of  a  beard." 

''  I  say  Charlie  has  got  a  beard,  but  he  shaves  it  off." 

"No,  he  hasn't  any  more  tlian  I  have." 

"I  say  he  has,  too,  and  I  know  it,  for  I  have  felt  it  prick 
my  cheek." 

As  instances  of  jolly  rural  greenness  the  two  following  will 
do.  The  one  is  of  a  Kansas  girl,  who  was  standing  hand  in 
hand  with  her  lover,  with  eyes  and  mouth  agape,  watching 
the  incoming  of  the  first  train  on  a  new  raih-oad.  The  loco- 
motive was  quiet  till  it  came  into  the  d^pdt,  but  when  the 
whistle  blew  as  the  engine  was  stopping,  the  girl  burst  out 
with  the  exclamation,  "Why,  lal  she  came  right  plum  in 
afore  she  bellered." 
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The  other  is  of  a  girl  who  lately  took  her  first  ride  on  a 
street  railroad  in  a  western  city.  The  conductor  as  he  passed 
her  held  out  his  hand  for  the  fare,  but  she  did  not  understand, 
so  he  said  to  her,  "Your  fare,  Mijs,"  to  which  she  replied 
with  mdignation,  "WeU,  if  I  am  fair,  I  don't  want  none  of 
your  imperance." 

The  following  is  an  instance  of  giving  an  answer  to  a  ques- 
tion very  fully,  and  at  the  same  time  of  satisfying  an  in- 
qukitive  Yankee  as  completely  as  it  is  possible  to  do. 

"Look  here,  squire,  where  were  you  bom?"  said  a  per- 
sistent Yankee  to  a  five-minutes'  acquaintance. 

"I  was  bom,"  said  the  interrogated,  "in  Boston,  Tremont 
Street,  No.  44,  left  hand  side,  on  the  first  day  of  August, 
1820,  at  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  Physician,  Dr.  Warren. 
Nurse,  Sally  Benjamin."       , 

The  Yankee  was  completely  answered.  For  a  moment  he 
was  stuck.  Soon  however,  his  face  brightened,  and  he  said, 
"Yaas,  waal  I  calculate  you  don't  recollect  whether  it  was  a 
frame  or  a  brick  house,  dew  ye?" 

Who  among  my  hearers  has  not  at  some  period  of  his  life 
been  kept  awake  by  the  snoring  of  some  one  who  had  got  the 
start  of  him  in  getting  to  sleep,  and  has  not,  as  the  weary 
night  wore  away,  become  more  and  more  fidgety,  and  wake- 
ful, till  it  was  difiicult  to  resist  the  inclination  to  get  up 
and  wring  the  nose  of  the  offending  party? 

Good  old  Deacon  Andrews  having  occasion  to  spend  a 
night  at  a  hotel,  was  assigned  a  room  in  which  there  were 
three  single  beds,  two  of  which  abeady  contained  occupants. 
Soon  after  the  light  was  extinguished,  a  man  in  one  of  the 
other  beds  began  to  snore  so  loudly  as  to  prevent  the  deacon 
from  falling  asleep.  The  tumult  increased,  as  the  night  wore 
away,  until  it  became  absolutely  unbearable.  Some  two  or 
three  hours  after  midnight  the  snorer  turned  himself  in  bed, 
gave  a  hideous  groan,  and  became  silent.  The  deacon  had 
supposed  the  third  gentleman  asleep,  until  at  this  juncture 
he  heard  him  exclaim,  "Hes  dead?  Thank  God,  he's  dead!" 
While  a  state  fair  was  in  progress  at  Rochester,  New  York. 
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not  long  since,  a  genUeman  who  was  a  local  Methodist 
preacher  and  also  quite  an  extensive  farmer  and  stock  raiser 
and  who  was  exhibituig  some  stock  at  the  fair,  after  apoly- 
ing  at  various  hotels  for  accommodation,  finally  found  one 
where  a  room  with  two  beds  in  it,  was  left.  This  was  riven 
to  the  gentleman  with  the  provision  that  the  landlord  should 
put  m  another  guest  if  he  desired.  Towards  midnight 
a  rap  came  at  the  door,  and  after  some  vigorous  poundbTthe 
mmate  was  awakened,  who  at  once  caUed  out,  "What  do 
you  want  now?" 

The  reply  came,  "I  want  to  put  a  man  mto  that  room  with 

The  inmate  said,  "  WhatI  Another?" 

"Another,"  said  the  landlord,  "why  you  are  the  only  one 
there,  aren't  you?"  To  which  the  inmate  replied,  "You  must 
have  lost  track  of  things,  for  there  is  m  this  room  at  this  mo- 
ment, a  Methodist  minister,  a  stock  drover  and  me  "  The 
combmation  character  was  left  undisturbed. 

As  an  mustration  of  the  waggish  use  of  the  susceptibiUty 
of  some  English  words  to  render  double  meanings,  the  fol- 
lowmg  IS  not  bad.    Jones  accosts  Smith  with,  "  I  say,  Smith 
where  have  you  been  for  a  week  back?"  ' 

Smith  answers,  "I  haven't  been  anywhere  for  it.    I  haven't 
got  a  weak  back." 

The  prattle  and  artless  sayings  of  the  juvenUes  is  a  never- 
faihng  source  of  delight  to  the  household  where  theu-  presence 
IS  as  sunhght,  and  their  laughter  as  music.  Fond  parents 
and  fnends  are  often  able  to  see  wit  and  drollery  in  the  ut- 
terances and  acts  of  chUdren,  where  the  critical  and  un- 
sympathetic stranger  is  unable  to  discern  either.  Often  the 
subtle  mfluence,  the  sparkle  of  mfantUe  wit  is  evanescent 
and  refuses  to  be  reproduced.  The  droUery  of  act  or  word 
eludes  the  gnap,  and  the  utterance  or  incident  seems  puerile 
when  brought  out  in  the  form  of  a  second  edition.  Many 
good  thmgs,  however,  are  told  of  American  children,  and  es- 
pecially of  the  more  advanced  chUdren  styled  "Young  Ameri- 
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be  complete  without  the  introduction  of  a  few  anecdotes 
belonging  to  this  class. 

First  conies  one  of  a  little  Pennsylvania  girl  seven  yean 
old,  who  was  reproved  by  her  grandmother  for  playing  out- 
of-doors  with  the  boys.  "You  are  too  big  to  play  with  the 
boys  now,"  says  grandma. 

"  Why  grandma,"  answers  the  little  girl  with  all  imaginable 
innocence,  "the  bigger  we  grow  the  better  we  like  them." 
Grandma  took  time  to  think.  This  was  an  artless  confirma- 
tion of  the  truth  fully  as  old  as  the  art  of  -uiaking  brt  ^ 

My  next  juvenile  anecdote  illustrates  the  tendency  ^i 
"Young  America"  to  acquire  assurance  and  independence  of 
action  at  a  veiy  early  age.  A  little  boy,  perhaps  six  years, 
was  fond  of  visiting  the  room  of  a  lady  who  was  staying 
at  his  father's  house  in  one  of  the  beautiful  villages  of  western 
New  York.  One  day  when  he  was  in  her  room,  lying  in  his 
usual  position  on  the  floor,  she  asked  him  to  get  up  and  shut 
the  door,  which  he  declined  to  do. 

"Why  Charlie,"  said  the  lady,  "I  should  thmk  you  would 
be  willing  to  do  it  for  me.    If  you  wanted  me  to  do  anything 
for  you,  I  would  do  it." 
"Would  you?"  he  asked. 
"Yes,  certainly!" 

"Well  then"— and  he  gave  her  an  arch  look— "won't  you 
please  close  that  door  for  me?" 

Here  is  one  which  shows  the  impression  made  upon  the 
juvenile  mind  by  the  style  of  preaching  known  as  the  energetic 
style.  A  little  four-year-old  girl  went  with  her  aunt  to  a 
revival  meeting.  The  preacher  was  very  earnest  in  his 
delivery,  and  she  was  much  mterested.  "Mother,"  she  said 
when  she  came  home,  "I  have  heard  such  a  smart  minister, 
he  stamped  and  pounded,  and  made  such  a  noise,  and  by  and 
by  he  got  so  mad  he  came  out  of  the  pulpit  and  shook  his 
fists  at  the  folks,  and  there  wasn't  anybody  that  dared  to 
go  up  and  fight  him." 

Sometimes  the  fancies  of  children  are  exceedingly  laugh- 
able, as  in  the  case  of  the  wee  chap  who  was  one  day  dis- 
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poBing  of  some  bread  and  milk,  and  who  suddenly  turned 
to  hu  mother  and  said,  "Oh,  motherl  I'm  full  of  glory 
rhae  was  a  sunbeam  on  my  spoon  and  I  swaUowed  it " 

The  cdoured  juvenile  branch  is  entitled  to  just  one  little 
story.  Here  it  is  During  the  pahny  days  of  slavery  a 
little  negro  boy  of  ten  summere  was  playing  with  his  mas- 
ter's son,  a  lad  of  about  the  same  age.  The  white  boy  threw 
a  rotten  apple  at  the  negro  boy,  which  took  eflfect  between 
two  very  lai:ge^i«ed  Kpe,  and  UbenUly  bespattered  the  rest 
of  his  face.  The  ht  ..i  contraband  spit  and  sputtered  for  a 
moment,  and  then  mdignantly  marohed  off  exclaiming, 
Massa  Horace,  I  take  dis  countenance  right  in,  and  show 
It  to  your  fader." 

ITie  recent  Civil  War  in  the  United  States  was  tolerably 
productive  of  witty  sayings  and  humorous  incidents  There 
were  very  few  officers  in  the  army  who  were  not  made  the 
victims  of  practical  jokes,  or  who  did  not  figure  in  some  good 
Story,  and  the  boys  around  the  camp  fires  on  the  eve  of  battle 
or  at  the  dose  of  a  weary  day's  mareh,  laughed  at  jests 
and  mcidenta  that  were  sometimes  funny,  and  sometimes 
rude. 

^ong  the  stories  told  of  General  Thomas  is  one  of  an 
incident  which  occurred  when  he  and  his  chief-of-staff, 
Ueneral  Garfield,  were  inspecting  the  fortifications  at  Chat- 
tanoo^  m  1863.  They  heard  a  shout.  "Hello,  Mister! 
Youl  I  want  to  speak  to  you,"  and  General  Thomaa  found 
that  he  was  the  person  addressed  by  an  uncouth  backwoods 
East  Tennessee  soldier.  He  stopped,  and  the  dialogue  which 
ensued  was  as  follows : 
"Mister,  I  want  to  get  a  furlough." 
I' On  what  grounds  do  you  want  a  furlough,  my  man." 

I  want  to  go  home  and  see  my  wife." 
"How  long  since  you  saw  your  wife." 
"Ever  since  I  listed;  nigh  onto  three  months." 
"Diree  months!    Why,  my  good  man,  I  haven't  seen  my 
wife  for  three  years." 

The  EastTennesseean  stopped  whittUng  for  a  moment  and 
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"tared  incredulously.    At  length  he  said    "W«n 
me  and  my  wife  ain't  that  kind  "  '        *"'  y°" 

by  a  "Secesh"  W  w^o  Zl^T^^  ^'  "'^  •^"«^* 
the  depi^tionsX  '^Fed^^  «b 

'oost.    The  gener^  aslj  .Hn^/°"^*.*^  °"  *^  ' 
boys  who  stofe  yo^  Sr.?^""  '°  ^°"  ^°^  ^^  '^'^ 

lows  c^HeJe'T'dW".^^'";    Afore  you  and  your  : 
->old^Ci^--rwl-P^^^^^ 

for"sj^srti^-i^-,r^^,^;^^^^  -«• 

most  indiscrinS^te  Znef  whirth^^  "T^,  ^  '^ 
command  and  thus  s^^  "SddL  nf  T  >'^  ^^^  * 
pends  upon  you  to-dav  4,]^!^^;  ?t  ^^^^^^^^  "^"c^^  d 
Soldiers  of  Indian^o  d^  .h  ^nT'  ^°  ^^"^  ^^'^ 
n»en."  Just  thTa  s1i%  3*  *^'  ^'  ''"'  «t»^<i  up  lil 
colonel.  He  bXSv^X'ST^  ^^  ^^^  «»«"  ** 
himself,  exclaSr^^lff  L>*  "^*f '^^  ^^overin 
big  ones,  but  don'  do^he^ftM*  °'^'  5°^^'  ^«^  '»> 
that  you  will  not  dL^ltue'Ls'r '    '^^  expect 

f«>m?h:^^irrrth^f^«^^^^^^^  Cabh^et 

of  the  witty  and  humorouTtl^  wK^k  i°  '^P^^^^ce  som, 

of  the  nation,  during  XT  m^  7^'^  *^^  ^^"^^^^  beac 

daily  habit  of  S  o?  d^r    A  ^  l'"^}''  ''^  ^  ^^ 

pure,  an  upriirht  S  ^\    T^i  ^^«^bam  Lincohi   .^  a 

strode  to  C  tCiun^^n''t'''^  ^'  ^^^  ^^^thfully 

upon  his  sh^deS  d^tt^w^^  responsibjlity  that  resiJi 

an  ai^iument  or  iUusS  I  p«I     v?^  '"""^'^  ^^^^^^  ^^^er 

to  the  point,  and  h^  fove  oTtr  K*  ''°^  '^'  ^««  J"«t 

gave  elasticity  to  hTmSd    °L  ^  ^"^^'^^^  undoubtedly 

^  u«  joKes  and  stones  were  capital  specimens 
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of  American  humour,  and  wiU  long  be  treasured  up.    I  wiU 
nnd  room  for  three  or  four. 

•modore  TUton  relates  that  one  night  during  the  last  week 

Of  Mr  Lmcoto  s  life,  when  extremely  busy,  and  wearied  as 

well,  he  was  called  to  the  reception  room  to  see  Mr  Speed 

then  attorney-general.    He  had  caUed  to  introduce  a  frSd' 

and  seemg  the  wearied  look  on  the  president's  face  he  beiran 

to  apologize.    "I  am  very  sorry,"  said  Mr.  Speed,  "very 

sorry,  Mr.  President,  to  disturb  you."    "Speed,"  said  he, 

you  remmd  me  of  a  story  of  H.  W.  Beecher.    One  Sunday 

as  He  WAS  going  to  church,  he  saw  some  boys  playing  marbles 

in  the  ciu-eet.    He  stopped  and  looked  at  them  very  hard. 

Boys,   he  said  presently,  'boys,  I  am  scared  at  what  I 

see.       Then,    repKed  one  of  the  young  Americans,  'why 

don't  you  run  away.'  "  ^ 

Mr.  Lincoln,  referring  to  his  propensity  for  joking,  was 
wont  to  My  that  the  best  thing  on  himself  he  had  ever  heard 
was  one  day  in  the  cars  between  Baltimore  and  Washington. 
in  the  seat  ahead  of  him  sat  two  old  Quaker  ladies,  who 
were  discussmg  the  probable  termination  of  the  war     "I 
think,    said  one,  "that  Jefferson  Davis  will  succeed  " 
Why  does  thee  think  so?"  said  the  other. 
"Because  Jefferson  is  a  praying  man." 
''And  so  is  Abr^  a  praying  man,"  objected  the  other. 
Yes,  but  the  Lord  wiU  thmk  that  Abraham  is  jokinir." 
she  rephed  conclusively. 

The  Honourable  Wm.  Hubbard  of  Connecticut  once  caUed 
.pon  the  president  in  reference  to  a  newly-invented  gun. 
concemmg  which  a  committee  had  been  appointed  to  make 
a  report.  The  report  was  sent  for,  and  when  it  came  it  was 
lound  to  be  of  the  most  voluminous  character.  Mr.  Lincohi 
glanced  at  it  and  said,  "I  should  want  a  new  lease  of  life  to 
"Ti^.^^^**^-"  Throwing  it  down  upon  the  table  he 
added,  Why  can't  a  committee  of  this  kind  occasionally 
show  a  grain  of  common  sense?  If  I  send  a  man  to  buy  a 
norse  for  me,  I  expect  him  to  tell  me  his  points,  not  how  many 
hsLvra  there  are  in  his  tail." 
a 
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preach  his  fareweU  sennr  ^^10^7!^  *^'  *"^'  '^^'^  *° 
lows-  '«Rr«+k.  wimou  ne  Closed  the  discourse  as  fol- 

lows,    tehren,  the  time  will  come  when  we  w^^t^Ji 
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before  the  Judge  of  aU  the  earth.  When  the  time  comes  for 
me  to  appear,  and  give  an  account  of  the  deeds  done  in  the 
body,  I  can  imagine  that  I  wiU  be  asked  how  I  performed 
my  duty  to  the  lambs  of  His  flock  at  Shoretown  To  this 
question,  brethren,  what  answer  shaU  I  make?  What  an- 
swer can  I  make?  I  can  only  say,  '0  Lord,  you  had  no  lambs 
m  my  congregation  at  Shoretown.  The  members  of  that 
congregation  were  all  hogs. '  " 

During  a  great  drouth  which  prevaUed  in  Eastern  Massa- 
chusetts several  years  ago,  an  eccentric  minister  m  the  Cape 
tod  region,  for  several  Sabbaths  in  succession,  put  up  fervent 
prayers  for  rain.    On  the  last  day's  service  before  the  drouth 
ceased,  he  prayed  that  the  bottles  of  heaven  might  be  un- 
corked and  the  rains  poured  forth.    On  the  foUowing  Tues- 
day It  commenced  raining,  and  rained  ahnost  without  inter- 
mission till  the  next  Sabbath.    As  we  always  have  either 
too  httle  or  too  much  of  a  blessing,  in  our  own  estunation. 
the  people  of  course  murmured  as  loudly  as  though  it  had 
done  nothmg  but  rain  since  the  day  they  were  bom.    When 
the  mmister  addressed  the  throne  of  grace  on  the  next  Sab- 
bath mormug,  he  referred  to  the  rain  question  as  foUows: 
O  Lord  when  we  last  addressed  thee  from  this  place  we 
prayed  that  the  bottles  of  heaven  might  be  uncorked  and  the 
rains  poured  forth,  but  we  did  not  mean,  0  Lord,  to  be  under- 
stood as  requesting  that  thou  shouldst  throw  the  corks 
away." 

Somethu^  over  twenty  years  ago  a  celebrated  Methodist 
minister,  who  deservedly  ranked  very  high  in  his  denomina- 
tion, who  had  been  four  years  a  missionary  to  China,  and 
who  was  kter  occupying  a  pulpit  in  one  of  the  cities  of  the 
state  of  New  York,  was  holdmg  forth  in  one  of  the  rural 
districts  with  characteristic  zeal,  upon  the  text,  "Thou  fool " 
KaATng  m  due  form  unfolded  the  lesson  contained  in  these 
words,  he  at  length  concluded  his  discourse  as  foUows,  "And 
finally  unpemtent  hearers,  will  you  Uve  fools?  WUl  you 
die  fools?    Will  you  forever  be  damned  fools?" 

Seldom  has  the  mysterious  question  of  miracles  received 
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»  more  emphatic  solution  than  in  the  inatanoe  of  a  practical- 
mmded  parson  of  the  old  school  in  one  of  the  eastern  states 
among  some  of  whose  r  ariahioners  had  sprung  up  an  en^ 
qumng  spirit  concerning  certain  theological  questions  upon 
which  they  were  rather  m  doubt.  One  of  these  rustic, 
widiuig  to  have  his  foggy  inteUect  cleared  up  on  a  certain 
matter,  called  upon  the  minister,  who  asked.  "Well  mv 
man,  what  brings  you  here?"  ' 

"If  you  please,  sir,  I  want  you  to  explain  to  me  what  a 
miracle  is.    I  can't  quite  make  it  clear." 

JT°",iT,'i\*^^    ^'"  ^""^  '**P  °"t«i<l«  for  »  «»oment, 
and  I  will  talk  to  you  presently." 

Out  went  the  enquirer,  and  waited  patiently.    Presently 
the  mmister  came  noiselessly  behind  his  parishioner's  back. 

u^^\  ^  *  ^"^^  ^^^  o«  ^  doubt-haunted  skull. 
HuUoI  What's  that  for?"  exclaimed  the  skeptic. 
Did  you  feel  that?"  calmly  enquired  the  paraon. 
" Feel  It!  Danged  if  I  didn't." 

"Well,  my  man,  if  you  hadn't  felt  that,  it  would  have 
been  a  miracle  Good-morning."  The  young  man  was 
satisfied  with  the  illustration.  .7  -^  unui   was 

Sometimes  incidents  occur  m  church  that  are  intensely 
ludicroiw.  I  have  one  of  this  kind  in  my  mind  now.  A 
pious  Methodist  sister  who  was  m  the  habit  of  shouting, 
"Glory  to  God!  Hallelujah!"  whenever  anything  was  S 
in  chureh  ^t  excited  her  devotional  spirit,  attended  ser- 
vices m  a  Presbyterian  Church  in  New  Jersey,  one  Sabbath 
several  years  ago.  One  of  the  deacons  gave  her  a  seat  very 
near  the  pulpit.  The  minister  commenced  bis  sermon,  and 
gew  more  e  oquent  as  he  proceeded.    At  last  he  said  some- 

S!5f,.  .  u  **'*"^®^  *^®  ^^*^^'  ^^  8^e  shouted  "Clory  to 
txodi  to  the  great  astonishment  of  the  congregation  as  weU 
as  of  the  minister.  A  deacon  approached  her  and  told  her 
that  such  actions  were  not  aUowed  there.  She  took  no  notice 
of  him,  but  was  all  attention  to  what  the  man  of  God  was 
saying,  and  aa  he  proceeded  he  waxed  warmer  and  warmer, 
and  the  sister  gave  another  shout  at  the  top  of  her  voice. 
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"Glory!  Glory  to  Godl"  which  diaconcerted  the  mmister, 
and  he  looked  at  the  deacon,  who  came  and  told  the  sister 
if  she  did  not  stop  he  would  remove  her  from  the  house.  He 
took  his  seat  beside  her,  and  the  minister  continued  for  a 
short  tune,  when  another  "Glory  to  God!  HaUelujah!"  from 
the  pious  sister  disturbed  the  decorous  congregation.  The 
worthy  deacon  now  took  hold  of  the  disturber  of  congregational 
peace  to  put  her  out,  but  she  straightened  herself  stiffly, 
and  would  not  budge,  so  he  called  another  deacon  to  his  as- 
sistance, and  they  made  a  chair  of  their  arms,  and  set  her  in 
it,  and  started  for  the  door.  When  about  half  way  up  the 
middle  aisle,  she  threw  up  her  arms  and  shouted,  "Glory  to 
God!  I  am  more  honoured  than  my  Master.  He  rode  on 
one  ass,  while  I  am  riding  on  two." 

One  more  incident  of  the  ludicrous  nature.  One  Sabbath 
a  few  summers  ago,  as  Mr.  Beecher  was  about  to  commence 
his  sermon  in  Plymouth  Church,  a  stout,  fatherly  looking  man 
was  endeavouring  to  make  his  way  through  the  crowd  to  get 
within  a  better  distance  of  the  distinguished  orator.  At  that 
moment  Mr.  Beecher's  voice  rang  out  the  words  of  his  text 
"  Who  art  thou?"  "  Who  art  thou?"  again  cried  the  dramatic 
preacher.  The  stout  party  thinking  himself  in  the  wrong 
perhaps  for  pressmg  forward,  and  believing  himself  to  be 
personally  addressed,  startled  the  brethren,  and  non-plussed 
their  reverend  chief  tarn  by  replying,  "I'm  a  hog  merchant 
from  Cincinnati,  sir.  I  hope  you  ain't  mad.  There  am't 
nary  a  cheer,  or  else  I'd  a  sot  down." 

The  coloured  element  in  the  ministerial  ranks  of  America 
is  an  ever-fruitful  source  of  oddity  and  humour.  The  emo- 
tl'  nal  nature  of  the  negro,  combined  with  his  ignorance,  is 
certain  to  lead  to  speech  and  incident  not  calculated  to  pro- 
mote a  reverential  feeling  in  the  more  cultivated  white. 
The  coloured  minister  is  often  unable  to  read,  or  at  least  such 
Ufied  to  be  the  case,  and  in  attempting  to  repeat  texts  from 
memory  great  liberties  were  unconsciously  taken  with  the 
Word. 

During  the  war.  Uncle  Peter,  a  sable  minister  was  appointed 
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chaplain  done  of  the  coloured  regiment..    One  Sunday  he 
wae  mvited  to  preach  to  some  company  vidtinc  at  1^- 

^.^H^    '  !!"r    .^^'^  "  ''^"°'"-  "R«P«»t  of  your 
«ni  and  be  eaved,  for  it  is  written,  though  yowsins  1^  as 

•  J"  ■??*'  "^d  "  «d  as  treason:  yet  shaUyou  S 
cleaned;  and  I  say  unto  you  dat  though  in  de  morning  you  be 
?nS''  "  <*«  «?f  that  groweth.  in  de  evenmg,7ou  shaU 
flourish  away,  and  be  gone."  ^^ 

Says  the  Psabnist,  "He  makes  my  feet  like  hind's  feet " 
A  negro  preacher  rendered  it  hen's  feet,  and  proceeded  to 
■ay  that  a  hen  on  the  roost  when  it  falls  asleep  tightens  its 

Sfh^^v  i!i?>  ~  "  °°*  to  fa"  off  "and  dat's  how  true 
faith,  my  breddem,  holds  on  to  de  rock  " 

In  slavery  days  plantation  preachers'  often  possessed  gifts 
^  lar^uage,  and  powers  as  exhorters,  of  no  mean  oiSer. 
One  of  these  preachers  on  a  Geoi^gia  plantation  was  allowed 

fL^  T^'  *°  T.*  °*^''  Plantations  on  his  preaching 
toure^  and  he  acquired  a  great  reputation  among  his  feUo^ 
Stoves.  One  day  his  master  said  to  him,  "Sambo,  I  hear 
that  you  are  a  great  preacher." 

someW'"'"'^'  "^""'  "^'  "^  ^"*  ^°  ^'^^  "^  P«^rf"» 

Jh^^''  T  ^  P'^ac^^  to  these  plantation  niggere," 
"nM»"^i'c'  T^t  «"bjects  do  you  preach  aboutT  ' 
Ohf  said  Sambo,  I  preach  about  sm  and  miserv,  and 
God  s  love  and  the  devil's  tricks  on  poor  darkies,  and'about 
heaven  where  we  ought  to  want  to  go,  and  hell,  dat  we  ought 
to  try  to  keep  out  of."  ^ 

-«1^°  you  ever"  the  master  inquired,  "preach  practical 
sermons,  and  condemn  besetting  sins?" 

Sambo  hesitated  a  little  and  repUed,  "I  don't  just  know 
what  you  mean,  massa." 

"Well,  you  know,"  said  the  master,  "that  these  darkies 
are  very  great  thieves  and  are  guilty  of  robbing  henroosts, 
and  stealing  pigs,  and  garden  truck.    Now  do  you  ever 
preach  agamst  these  particular  sins?" 
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"No,  not  exactly,"    replied  Sambo. 

"And  why  don't  youT"  said  the  master. 

"Because  you  see,  massa,"  said  Sambo,  "if  I  did  dat  It 
might  cast  a  coldness  over  de  meetings." 

A  little  story  which  I  once  heard  related  by  my  old  partner 
in  the  timber  trade,  Alonio  Chesbrough,  and  which  amused 
me  very  much,  may  as  well  come  in  at  this  point.  There 
lived  in  Lockport,  N.Y.,  a  waggish  good-souled  fellow  whom 
we  will  call  Sam  Jones.  Sam's  brother  Silas  had  gone  to 
New  York  many  years  before,  and  amassed  a  fortune  and 
now  lived  in  a  splendid  mansion  on  Fifth  Avenue.  After 
many  years  of  separation  Sam  concluded  to  go  and  visit 
Silas.  He  found  him  living  in  grand  style,  with  negro  waiters, 
cooks  and  coachmen.  Upon  his  return  to  Lockport,  Sam 
was  asked  how  he  found  Silas,  and  if  the  stories  about  his 
wealth  were  correct.  Sam  replied  that,  so  far  as  he  could 
judge,  Silaf  was  poor.  Surprise  was  expressed  at  this,  and 
Sam  was  (  ced  what  business  Silas  was  in.  His  reply  was 
that  Silas,  oor  fellow,  was  living  up  on  Fifth  Avenue,  keep- 
ing a  nigger  boarding-house. 

The  sajrings  and  acts  of  tipsy  people  often  afford  amuse- 
ment to  their  fellow-men.  In  Connecticut  some  years  ago 
lived  a  thirsty  old  fish  named  Joe  Phillips.  He  was  a  vender 
of  fish,  and  was  drunk  whenever  he  had  the  means  to  procure 
liquor,  but  was  a  man  of  good  education  and  much  wit. 
His  eldest  son,  who  was  also  rather  inclined  to  the  flowing 
bowl,  wished  to  go  on  a  \('aaling  voyage,  so  old  Joe  furnished 
him  with  money,  and  the  boy  started  for  New  Bedford  to 
ship,  but  while  there  got  on  a  spree,  and  spent  all  his  money. 
He  then  concluded  that  he  would  like  to  give  up  his  proposed 
voyage  and  return  home,  so  he  wrote  to  his  father  for  the 
wherewithal  to  return.  Old  Joe  being  a  little  "set  up"  at  the 
time  of  the  receipt  of  the  letter,  went  to  the  telegraph  oflice, 
and  sent  the  following  message,  "  If  you  want  to  come  home, 
sell  your  oil." 

A  New  York  gentleman  returned  home  one  night  about 
four  a.m.  in  a  state  of  int    ication,  and  his  wife,  who  was 
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ZJT^  «««d  the  «™,  h^  i,  „rtk.  w  WTO.} 

J^  TJ  '""^^  '"'«*»'•  ■»"  "XXB  blighted  bv  th. 
withertaf  inflwiioe  of  wrong  diiakl    How  wJik.  kl.    . 

•irong  without  rfcelim  JcISSSuIT,*?!?^ "^^ ** 

|*ly  never  h«i  .  ".periorTtTSliterStet^Sl  bu'Tt 
btempenuee,  he  could  hardly  have  fX  to^hi!^ 

atr  nJir^  "^  '»;,«>««N»  w«  always  witty  and  e^ 

with  hL"»S  uLtJ^^"^  "»«<'-  "«  Tom  went  Z 
H.pp.n,„g  to  know  the  indi^dual'sW^'^n  ,,!^^- 

The  1^  profeMon  u,  ,„  eountries  to  „eh  in  raey  incident. 
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that  time  wUl  not  allow  of  giving  more. 

v.^i^ir?K*  «'^  *?^^  "i^  gentleman,  who  for  «veral 
yean  held  the  office  of  justice  of  the  peace  in  one  of  the 
eaatem  citiee.  Going  down  one  of  the  principal  streets  one 
<«»y,  one  of  a  crowd  of  boys  spoke  to  him  in  a  way  that  did 
not  come  up  to  his  honour's  'dea  of  the  deference  due  him. 

Young  man,"  said  the  justice.  "I  fine  you  five  dollars  for 
contempt  of  court. ' 

''Why,  Judge,"  said  the  offender,  "you  are  not  in  session." 
This  court,     replied  the  justice  thoroughly  irritated, 

this  court  IS  always  m  session,  and  consequently  is  always 
an  object  of  contempt." 

w-^:,i^^'* V"  '°'  f^y  y^*^  *  ^*^"«  Ja^'^er  o(  New 
Hampshire.    Between  him  and  Judge  Chambers  great  in- 
timacy existed,  and  the  two  were  much  given  to  playimr 
jokes  upon  each  other.    Among  the  cases  to  be  tried  in  a 
court,  over  which  the  judge  presided,  was  one  for  theft, 
ihe  prisoner  was  aware  that  the  proof  against  him  was  too 
pomtive  to  admit  of  doubt,  and  he  intended  to  plead  guilty 
and  throw  himself  upon  the  mercy  of  the  court.    When  the 
case  was  called  the  prisoner  appeared  without  counsel.    In 
such  cases  it  was  customary  for  the  judge  to  appoint  counsel, 
always  selecting  from  the  younger  and  least-known  members 
01  the  bar.    As  Meredith  was  the  most  eminent  lawyer  in 
court,  here  was  a  chance  to  play  a  joke  on  him.  and 
w"ttle  up  some  old  scores-a  chance  too  good  to  be  lost. 
So  Judge  Chambers  appointed  him  to  defend  the  prisoner. 
Mr.  Meredith  thanked  the  judge  for  the  compliment,  and 
accepted  the  appointment,  remarking  that,  as  the  case  was 
new  to  him  he  would  like  a  few  minute's  private  conversa- 
tion with  his  chent.    "Certainly,"  replied  the  judge,  at  the 
same  time  du-ectmg  the  sheriff  to  show  them  to  a  private 

L?-"i:  M  S^""  i^?"^'  *^«  J"^8«'  ^th  a  peculiar  smUe 
Which  Mr.  Meredith  well  understood  to  be  the  outward 
manifestation  of  an  inward  chuckle  over  the  sell,  expressed 
the  hope  that  he  would  give  his  friend  some  good  advice. 
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Locking  the  door  of  the  room  to  which  the  sheriff  conducted 
them    Mr.  Meredith  asked  the  prisoner  if  he  was  guUtj 
Guilty, "  was  the  frank  reply.  ^^  ^ 

Jl^VT.^  -^^  """^^  yonder?"  said  Mr.  Meredith  point 
mg  out  of  the  wmdow.  ^ 

"Yes." 

"WeU  beyond  them  is  a  small  stream,  which  is  the  divid 
mg  ime  l^tween  the  two  counties;  once  over  that  brook  voi 
are  out  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court,  and  if  you  are  fJit^ 

^It'^hnT"  ^°''  ""'  ^  ^"^  ^°''  *°  ^°^  ''^  ^^^  ^  P^« 
No  sooner  said  than  done.  Out  of  the  open  windov. 
he  jumped,  and  ran  as  if  for  dear  life.  The  court,  get- 
tmg  impatient,  sent  the  sheriff  for  them.  Returning  with- 
out  the  prisoner,  the  judge  asked  Mr.  Meredith  where  he 

"May  it  please  your  honour,"  he  replied,  "as  we  were 
leavmg  this  room  for  a  private  con-.Utation,  you  kindly 
expressed  the  hope  that  I  would  give  my  friend  ie  prisoner 
some  good  advice,  and  learmng  from  him  that  he  was  guUty 
and  actmg  in  accordance  with  your  suggestion,  I  advised 
.W.  f  '"i^''^."^'.  ^^^  *^«  ^^  I  ^^  of  hhn,  he  was  streak- 
Xi^  "    ^  ^"""'"^  ''°'^*y  ^  *^°"«^  the  very  evU  one  was 

As  a  means  of  creatmg  impressions,  of  conveying  informa- 
tion, of  mouldmg  opinion,  and  of  educatmg  the  masses,  the 
pulpit,  the  platform,  and  aU  other  agencies  are  overahadowed 
by  the  newspaper  press  of  America.  A  few  thousands  may 
hsten  to  the  speaker,  but  the  millions  of  America  are  the 
audience  of  the  writer  for  the  press. 

Many  capital  stories  illustrative  of  the  notable  traits  of 
character  of  nearly  all  the  leading  editors  in  the  country,  are 
told.  I  have  only  space,  m  conclusion,  for  two  or  three  A 
veiy  good  story  is  told  of  the  late  George  C.  Prentice,"  the 
witty  and  gifted  editor  of  the  Louisville  Jaurrud  Mr 
Prentice  was  connected  with  the  newspaper  press  for  about 
Mty  yeara,  and  the  story  gives  us  an  inkling  of  the  intensely 
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personal  and  bitter  character  of  .-•  uth-western  editorials 
fifty  years  or  so  ago. 

Prentice  was  a  college  friend  of  the  oel  brated  H(  Ace  Mann, 
and,  on  one  occasion,  he  requested  i,iie  latter  to  supply  his 
place  for  a  short  time  as  editor-in-chief  of  the  newspaper 
he  was  then  conducting.  Mr.  Mann  consented,  and  was 
directed  by  Mr.  Prentice  to  make  his  articles  as  strong  as  he 
was  able.  Mann  had  just  completed  a  "leader,"  when  Mr. 
Prentice  returned,  and  he  read  the  article  aloud  to  him. 
He  had  done  his  best  to  be  severe,  and  flattered  himself  he 
had  succeeded.  "Good,"  said  Mr.  Prentice,  "very  good, 
now  let  me  finish  it."  He  sat  down  and  began  with  these 
words,  "  Thus  far  we  have  restrained  our  feelmgs." 

Editors  are  often  accused  of  being  captious  in  the  choice 
of  articles,  and  of  rejecting  some  possessed  of  merit,  while 
giving  place  m  many  instances  to  inferior  ones.  With  the 
pressure  of  MSS.  oftcr  thrown  upon  them  by  those  who  are 
anxious  to  figure  in  print  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  examination 
of  articles  is  often  hasty,  and  that  injudicious  selections  are 
sometimes  made.  Good  things  are  frequently  got  off  on 
editors,  relating  to  rejected  MSS.  Disappomted  aspirants 
for  Hterary  honours  are  naturally  inclined  to  feel  sore  to- 
wards the  editorial  fraternity.  Some  wag  at  Richmond, 
perhaps  one  of  this  class  who  had  an  old  grudge  to  pay, 
lately  sent  to  one  of  the  Vermont  papers  as  original,  an  ex- 
tract from  the  "Song  of  Solomon,"  and  the  editor  introduced 
it  by  styling  it  trash,  and  saying  that  it  was  a  fair  specimen 
of  the  poetical  effusions  which  were  daily  thrown  into  his 
waste  basket. 

My  last  specunen,  but  one,  of  American  humour,  will  re- 
late to  that  prince  of  American  editors,  Horace  Greeley.  It 
was  a  peculiarity  of  Mr.  Greeley  never  to  be  disturbed  by 
person^ties  that  were  addressed  to  him  by  small-beer 
politicians  or  persons  who  failed  to  succeed  in  inducing  him 
to  timi  the  circular  stone  that  was  accounted  needful  to  give 
an  edge  to  their  little  axe.  On  a  certain  occasion  one  of  these 
persons  entered  his  private  office  to  express  indignation  at 
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a  Tribune  editorial.  Mr.  Greeley  was  writing,  and  thouirl 
violently  accosted,  never  looked  up.  The  angry  politiciai 
roared  out,  "Horace  Greeley,  I  charge  you  with  betrayim 
the  best  mtcrests  of  your  party.  You  are  a  secret  foe  t< 
Radicahsm.  You  do  us  more  harm  than  you  do  good 
Confound  itl  If  you'd  go  over  to  the  Democrats  body  and 
soul.  It  would  be  the  best  thing  you  could  do.  You  stay 
with  the  Republicans  and  stab  them  m  the  dark.  You  are 
the  worst  enemy  Radicalism  ever  had  in  this  country  I 
once  thought  you  honest,  though  I  knew  you  to  be  a  fool. 
iVow  1 11  swear  you  are  a  scoundrel  and  an  idiot." 

Here  he  paused  again  for  breath,  as  he  had  several  times 
before,  expectmg  Greeley  to  make  some  defence,  or  at  least 
to  reply  to  his  ferocious  charges.  But  he  was  disappointed. 
The  veteran  journalist  still  scribbled  at  his  editorial.  The 
pohtician  attempted  to  give  vent  to  another  burst  of  indigna- 
tion, but  he  waa  so  mad  that  he  couldn't  speak,  and  after 
a  splutter  of  epithets  he  hurried  to  the  door.  Greeley  then 
Mted  his  head  for  the  first  time  and  caUed  out  in  his  high 
shrdl  voice,  "Don't  go  oflf  in  that  way,  my  friend.  Come 
back  and  reheve  your  mind." 

One  anecdote  of  early  mining  days  m  California  will  close 
our  hst.  I  had  it  from  the  lips  of  Bret  Harte,  when  lecturing 
in  Canada  on  "The  Ai^gonauts  of  '49."  A  family  which 
numbered  among  its  members  several  young  ladies  had 
moved  mto  one  of  the  California  mining  towns.  These  were 
Chnstian  girls,  and  they  established  a  Sunday  School  and 
gathered  together  as  many  children  as  possible.  One  Sunday 
morning  one  of  these  young  ladies,  on  her  way  to  her  Sunday 
bchool,  overtook  a  mule  team  consisting  of  six  mules  attached 
to  a  heavy  freight  wagon,  the  wheels  of  which  were  stuck  fast 
in  a  quagmire.  The  driver  waa  lashmg  his  mules,  and  swear- 
ing passionately.  The  young  lady  felt  impelled  to  stop  and 
reprove  hun.  *^ 

"My  friend,"  said  she,  "you  shock  me."    The  driver 
paused,  and  asked  how. 
"  Why, "  said  she, "  you  are  violating  two  of  God's  command- 
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ment-;     You  are  breaking  the  Sabbath,  and  you  are  swearine 
dreadfully."  * 

With  innate  politeness,  the  mule  driver  lifted  his  hat,  and 
said,  "Miss,  do  you  call  that  swearmg?  Why  you  ought  to 
hear  Bill  Sykes  exhort  the  impenitent  mule." 

I  believe  that  it  is  not  Solomon  who  says  that  "a  little 
nonsense  now  and  then  is  relished  by  the  wisest  men,"  but 
the  saying  is  given  on  good  authority,  nevertheless.    As  a 
rule  it  is  safe  to  distrust  the  man  who  never  laughs,  who 
wishes  to  exchange  the  sunUght  that  covers  the  earth  with 
Its  flood  of  glory  for  the  melancholy  shades  of  night.    Dark- 
ness comes  sure  and  soon,  but  no  law  prohibits  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  sunshine  while  it  is  day.    Sorrows  beset  our 
paths,  annoyances  fret  our  spirits.    The  cares  of  earth  in- 
vite us  to  bow  down  and  be  troubled,  but  God's  blessings 
are  greater  than  all,  and  ever  invite  us  to  be  grateful  and  of 
a  cheerful  mind.    Let  us  laugh  rather  than  cry  whenever 
we  can  freely  make  our  choice.    "A  merry  heart  maketh 
the  face  to  shme,  and  contentment  is  the  true  riches."    The 
hunger  of  ambition,  the  thirst  for  wealth,  the  spirit  of  envy, 
the  desire  for  revenge,  all  torture  the  mind,  and  leave  it 
clouded,  enfeebled,  and  borne  down  to  earth  by  the  weight 
of  grovelling  impulses.    The  fierce  passions  are  our  enemies, 
but  cheerfukess  is  a  physician  and  a  friend.    Innocent  mirth 
IS  commendable.    Don't  look  upon  it  with  suspicion.    "A 
merry  heart  doeth  good  like  a  medicine,  but  a  broken  spbit 
drieth  the  bones."    Cultivate  cheerfukess  more  assiduously 
than  you  labour  for  gold,  and  remember  that  he  whose  cheer- 
fubess  is  the  fruit  of  the  Christian's  hope,  is  rich  mdeed. 
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